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The Ascent of Mount Hayes 
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BRADFORD WASHBURN 


HE Hayes Range consists of a narrow wedge of rugged peaks 

some 60 miles in length stretching eastward from the head of the 
Yanert River to the famous Black Rapids in the upper valley of the 
Big Delta. Geologically it is an extension of roughly the same series 
of formations that make up the great peaks of the McKinley Group. 
Its foothills and many of its minor summits are composed of folded 
and faulted slates, schists and shales, while the underlying core of 
the big peaks is a beautiful coarse-grained granite. 

Mt. Hayes (13,740 ft.), the highest peak in the range, lies 90 
miles S. E. of Fairbanks and 45 miles due S. of the broad valley of 
the Tanana River. Fifteen miles to the W. of Hayes rise Mt. Hess 
(12,030 ft.) and Mt. Deborah (12,540 ft.), locally known as the 
Cathedral Peaks. Some 12 miles to the E., halfway between Hayes 
and the head of the Big Delta River, an unnamed peak’ practically 
13,000 ft. in height completes this solid 60-mile wall between the 
lowlands of the Susitna and the broad interior plains. Although the 
Hayes Range is theoretically considered one of the “interior” ranges 
of Alaska, it is still definitely under the influence of coastal weather. 
While the weather of the coast is mainly governed by the eastward 
movement of the great barometric “lows” from the southern part 
of Bering Sea, the Hayes Range is sandwiched between the northern 
edge of this evil coastal weather and the southern limits of the in- 
tense interior storms which originate in the Russian Arctic just 
N. W. of Bering Strait. These storms do not bring by any means 
as much precipitation as those which sweep the Prince William 





1See article immediately following. 
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Sound area 150 miles to the S., but the cloudiness of the Hayes 
region is easily equivalent to that in most parts of the Coast Range. 

Prior to 1941, the ascent of Mt. Hayes is known to have been 
attempted by two different parties. In 1935 two students from the 
University of Alaska succeeded in reaching an altitude of a little 
over 9000 ft. on the great easterly ridge which swings in a long arc 
from the summit toward the head of the Dry Delta River. In 1936 
I made a thorough aerial photographic reconnaissance of the Hayes 
Range during the course of one of the National Geographic Society- 
Pan American Airways flights over Mt. McKinley. In August, 
1937, Oscar Houston of New York led the first properly organized 
and serious expedition to try to reach the summit.” This party was 
unfortunately handicapped by lack of time, and despite a gallant 
effort which carried it to an altitude of over 11,000 ft., impossible 
weather conditions and a shortage of supplies forced its ultimate 
retreat. 

In June, 1941, Henry S. Hall, Jr., of Cambridge and I organ- 
ized an impromptu expedition to tackle this superb peak. Only two 
weeks elapsed between the evening that our plan was first seriously 
discussed until the afternoon that the vanguard of our party set out 
for Alaska! Our partners in this enterprise consisted of my wife, 
Sterling Hendricks of Washington, Benjamin Ferris of New York, 
William Shand of Lancaster, Pa., and Lt. Robin Montgomery of 
Fort Richardson, Alaska, who accompanied the party for two weeks 
as U. S. Army observer. 

Gathering in consignments of baggage as we worked our way 
northwestward along the cheapest and slowest conceivable route, 
my wife and I finally reached Fairbanks late on the evening of 
July 7th, after a 22-hour ride from Valdez along the Richardson 
Highway in a truck, laden with 1700 Ibs. of our supplies jammed 
atop a load of seven tons (9800 bottles) of beer! Needless to say, 
the beer was not part of our equipment. 

The ascent of Mt. Hayes leaves the climber little more in choice 
of routes than would be enjoyed by the average tight-rope walker. 
The logical plan of attack which developed from a study of the 1936 
aerial photographs was independently followed by the Houston 
party the following year and retraced almost in its entirety by us 
this summer. The 1937 expedition had succeeded in covering the 





2A. A.J. (1938), iii, 127. 
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90 terrible miles of muskeg, lakes and rivers lying between the moun- 
tain and Fairbanks by airplane. Local sportsmen make frequent 
trips into the Hayes region in the fall to hunt Dall sheep, moose, 
and caribou. The broad V-shaped outwash plain of a small glacier 
about 11 miles N. E. of Hayes had served these hunters as an excel- 
lent little landing field for their small expeditions, and it proved 
equally convenient for the use of the Houston party. 

Unfortunately, however, on the morning of July 10th when our 
pilot Johnny Lynn,* Barbara and I attempted to make a landing 
with the first light reconnaisance load of our radio, tent poles, gaso- 
line, and iceaxes, we found that the gravel flat had been badly 
gullied by recent freshets and would prove dangerous landing. 
After considerable circling and searching for a reasonably smooth 
bar further downstream, we finally decided our safest course would 
be to establish our base at a tiny “field” which had been constructed 
by two prospectors* across an alder-covered bar of the Dry Delta 
some eight miles below the Houston’s landing spot. 

Each time we descended into this little oasis amid the rocks and 
bushes, I was glad that our pilot was an expert at this sort of work. 
The field was 1200 ft. long, gently inclined down-hill, and about 
30 ft. wide. The river swung around it in a broad bend, and a high 
bluff of slate and lignite rising sharply to the east of it assured an 
unreliable cross wind for every landing. As we taxied to a stop, 
our wingtips overhung the dense alder bushes on either side. Never- 
theless we were lucky to find a spot as good as this, for the next 
landable bar on the Dry Delta was at least 15 miles further down- 
stream almost halfway to the Tanana. 

Hall arrived in Fairbanks by plane from Seattle on the morning 
of July 10th, shortly after my wife and I had returned from this 
reconnaissance. On the 15th we spent a roasting day packing sup- 
plies in the hangar and then threw out 200 lbs. of unbreakable 
equipment in a little valley at the very foot of Hayes where we had 
decided to locate our base camp. Each bundle was wrapped in 
masses of excelsior and burlap and clearly marked with a long yel- 
low streamer to facilitate in locating it when we arrived on the 
ground a week or so later, following the 13-mile hike from the 
landing field. 





’ Of Wien Airlines, Fairbanks. ; 
* August W. Conradt and John Hajdukovich of Fairbanks. 
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Unsettled, cloudy weather kept us in Fairbanks busily engaged 
with our packing until the morning of July 15th. Montgomery had 
arrived from Anchorage three days before, and our expedition was 
now set officially in motion by Lynn flying him, Barbara and me 
to the landing field. Ferris and Shand joined us on another plane 
trip at supper time, leaving Hall and Hendricks to hold the fort in 
Fairbanks until this five-man advanced guard had reached the base 
camp. 

Our strategy was simple. We five were to advance as rapidly 
as we could from the landing field (2350 ft.) to a broad dome in 
the muskeg upland about 10 miles further S. W. We were to be 
at this spot (4600 ft.) no later than 10 a.m. on July 17th, when all 
of our perishable supplies were to be parachuted to us, weather 
permitting. We were then to cross the Hayes Glacier to the base 
campsite (4900 ft.) located 3 miles away in a typical little grassy 
valley between the steep mountainside and the high lateral moraine 
on the S. bank of Hayes Glacier. Late in the afternoon or early in 
the evening Hendricks and Hall were to fly past on their way to 
the landing field and drop a small shower of additional unbreakable 
equipment. On the 18th, Montgomery was to return to the landing 
field alone with the parachutes which were to be stored there in our 
emergency food cache until he flew out to Fairbanks on August Ist. 
In the meantime Hall and Hendricks were to advance to our para- 
chute camp where we all planned to rally on July 19th for the pur- 
pose of relaying over the last of the parachuted material to the base 
camp. 

This sounds like a rather complicated cats-cradle of men, planes 
and parachutes, but everything went off in perfect form. Clouds 
of ravenous mosquitoes drove the vanguard out of the landing-field 
camp immediately after supper on the evening of our arrival. We 
climbed through beautiful forest, a few hundred yards of bogs, and 
thence across steep meadows to a campsite beside a little stream. 
Here we pitched our tents at 2 in the morning and dozed lazily till 
9 o’clock. As we went to bed Hayes had towered above us, its lofty 
pyramid pink with the light of approaching dawn. But by break- 
fast time, sinister clouds had rolled in from the S., and our advance 
across the tussocky muskeg upland that day was cut to only 5 miles 
by a furious wind and driving‘rain that hit us shortly after lunch. 
A good sleep and an early start the next morning, however, brought 
us to our parachute tryst with ample time to spare. 


PARACHUTING SUPPLIES TO 4600-FT. CAMP 
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The plane arrived on the dot in the midst of a gusty wind and 
clammy squalls of hail and sleet. Flying at about 250 ft., it dropped 
two large clusters of boxes securely nailed together, each weighing 
about 200 lbs. The chutes opened instantly and the boxes landed 
on the muskeg without the slightest damage, only a few hundred 
feet from where we stood. A large yellow “panel” laid out on the 
ground announced to the pilot that all was O.K., and in less than 
two hours they were back with the second and last load. This con- 
sisted of a note dropped with a yellow streamer telling us the sad 
news that an unexpected bump had discharged one of our chutes 
with 15 gallons of reserve gasoline as they were circling over some 
timbered moraine 4 miles E. of our position. As we read this mes- 
sage in consternation, two more neat clusters of boxes and a 15- 
gallon iron beer barrel filled with the rest of the gasoline floated 
neatly down to the muskeg. With a friendly wag of its wings, the 
plane bade us farewell and sped off toward Fairbanks at 150 miles 
an hour. 

The weather had cleared during the morning, and Ferris, Shand 
and I took three 70-lb. packs across the rock-strewn Hayes Glacier 
after lunch. The site which we had chosen for Base Camp was 
ideal. It was situated a little over 2 miles below the Houston Base 
Camp and at an altitude of 4900 ft., directly at the bottom of an 
excellent series of scree gullies. leading upward to the 8300-ft. 
shoulder of Hayes. 

The 13 packages which Hall and I had tossed out a week before 
on the mossy inner slope of the moraine had all come down in fine 
shape, and we had them collected and piled up at camp only 20 
minutes after we had thrown off our loads. I returned to the para- 
chute camp alone after helping Ferris and Shand set up one of the 
tents, and later on that evening Hall and Hendricks roared past on 
their way to the landing field. 

On July 20th the last load was packed out of the parachute camp, 
leaving a single empty beer barrel, from which we had poured all 
our gasoline into light tin cans for packing. We are afraid that 
some lonely prospector or sheep hunter will question the serious 
purpose of our expedition when he comes upon this unmistakable 
evidence of prodigal debauchery ! 

The last small consignment of bundles was dropped at Base 
Camp on the afternoon of the 20th, and that evening our party was 
safely ensconced at the foot of Hayes with food and equipment or- 


ROUTE ON MOUNT HAYES SEEN FROM THE AIR 
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ganized for a full 30-day siege if it should prove necessary. The 
cost of this seemingly elaborate flying program was only a fraction 
of what we should have had to pay to approach Hayes by packtrain 
from either Rapids or Big Delta. As we chatted in front of the 
tents that night, it was hard to believe that we had finished moving 
practically a ton of food, camping equipment and gasoline across 
90 miles of muskeg and up to an altitude of 4900 ft. on only five 
days. 

The parachuted supplies came down without a scratch. The 
other material which had been bombarded onto the slope near Base 
Camp had suffered the usual battering and disintegration, but 
prunes, apricots, and dried apples generally taste about the same 
whether or not they have been dropped from an airplane! The 
only outright casualty was a case of delicious lunch biscuits which 
was thrown out by mistake instead of being parachuted. A total of 
only five unshattered crackers were carefully sorted out of the pul- 
verized remains of nearly 600 toothsome cookies, which later served 
as an inexhaustible supply of croutons. 

Directly behind our camp rose the 8300-ft. snow-clad shoulder 
which buttresses the end of the northerly ridge of Hayes. A series 
of subsidiary ridges and gullies radiate from this little peak, and 
our next objective was to establish a well-stocked camp as nearly 
as possible on its summit. From this point the main ridge rises 
first gently and then quite steeply to a sharp snow peak 9800 ft. in 
height and situated exactly 2 miles N. of Hayes. Beyond this peak 
lies a 300-ft. snow notch above which soars the magnificent 4000-ft. 
final ridge for which Hayes is so well known. It was in this cleft 
that the Houston party had had its final camp, and it was our hope 
that we might be able to reach it from our base with only one inter- 
mediate depot at 8300 ft. 

On the 21st we pushed the first load through to a fine but ex- 
posed cache on a slaty ledge just over the top of the 8300-ft. 
shoulder. The climb was a long grind, first up a 1400-ft. treadmill 
of scree and thence along a broad ridge of steep slush-covered ice. 
After a second tussle with the gullies on the 22nd, a wild gale with 
squally showers kept us all in camp for a much-needed day of com- 
plete rest, and on the 24th a lull in the evil weather let us all work 
another heavy load to the cache. We brought two Logan tents and 
sufficient camping equipment to install Barbara, Sterling, Henry and 
me up there permanently. The others planned to bring through the 
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last three loads in the morning while we reconnoitered and broke 
trail ahead in the deep fresh snow. It snowed and blew all that 
night, and the next morning it cleared sufficiently so Hendricks and 
I were able to descend 1400 ft. for two loads which had been cached 
part way up the ridge in bad weather three days before. It was 
black as ink in the valley below, and our three partners at base camp 
wisely decided to conserve the high camp food and put in another 
day of rest in the valley before joining us. 

That evening the clouds melted away after supper, and the four 
of us broke trail along the ridge to 9000 ft. where we established a 
small cache of food and gasoline on the last accessible rock outcrop. 
On our return to camp we placed fixed ropes on two short steep 
pitches where the fresh snow on top of slush and black ice would 
have otherwise slowed up packing operations a good deal. When 
we went to bed the view was truly magnificent—not a cloud broke 
the blue sky above us. Over the plains to the N. only a few little 
wisps of fleecy fog were all that was left of the morning’s storm. 
The temperature stood at 26° and the great northern face of Hayes 
towered above us into the twilight with an air of truly Himalayan 
grandeur. 

At dawn the fog swept in again from the S., and although Hen- 
dricks, Hall and I succeeded in making another trip to 9000 ft. to 
add to our growing cache there, the weather was far too thick to 
push ahead toward the notch. Ferris, Shand and Montgomery 
arrived from Base Camp at lunch time, staggering under the usual 
“last loads up.” ~The weather deteriorated throughout the afternoon, 
and by evening it was snowing hard with a light, warm southerly 
breeze. 

Snow fell throughout the night of the 26th, and by breakfast 
time we had over two feet of fresh powder piled about camp. The 
temperature was too mild for good weather, but despite the fog which 
drifted to and fro throughout the day, we managed to pack a relay 
of 90-Ib. loads past our cache, over the 9800-ft. peak and down into 
the Notch. It was a long, nasty fight with a buried trail and fresh 
powder that in several places was drifted well over waist deep. 
However the ridge was neither too steep nor too narrow to prove 
a real impasse, even under such poor conditions, and it was a real 
thrill to establish the first cache of our final camp. Once more the 
snow fell all night long with the thermometer at 21°, and by morn- 
ing our trail was again drifted into oblivion. As the clouds were 
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breaking just before noon, we caught occasional glimpses of deep 
fresh snow all the way down to 3500 ft. across the carpet of green 
muskeg below. 

The weather looked truly on the mend, so we started to break 
camp, and Montgomery bade us farewell, as he had but three days 
to make his rendezvous with Johnny Lynn at the landing field on 
August Ist. As the day progressed, the skies cleared beautifully. 
We had lunch at the 9000-ft. cache, and early in the afternoon just 
above 9300 ft., McKinley loomed into sight in the pass between two 
11,000-ft. peaks at the head of Hayes Glacier. Hayes itself towered 
ahead, a thin wisp of wind-driven snow twisting into the blue sky 
above its summit, and deep fresh powder blanketing even its steepest 
pitches. 

At 4.30 we floundered into the notch, once more beneath terrific 
loads, and as the sun dropped behind a thick bank of clouds to the 
N. W., our two tents were pitched and the last camp on Hayes was 
established. At this Notch Camp we had ample food for three days. 
At the 9000-ft. cache down the ridge we had three good loads which 
would swell our supplies to last an easy six days more. Three gal- 
lons of gasoline and four more days of food were within five hours’ 
climbing at the abandoned 8300-ft. camp. If worst came to worst, 
we could even descend to the base camp and bring up light loads in 
one day. 

A camp in this notch gives the climber an ideal spot from which 
to tackle Hayes. The first of the ridge’s three steep pitches lies 
within a stone’s throw of the tent door. The visibility both to the 
E. and to the W. is completely unbroken, and even the summit is 
just visible, peeking from behind a wall of ice just to the left of the 
impressive 12,650-ft. shoulder. 

The morning of the 29th dawned clear and cold, but a steel-gray 
ceiling of stratus clouds covered the whole sky. A sudden change 
during the night had caused the temperature to rise from 18° to 24° 
at dawn, and long streamers of fresh snow floating to the N. of the 
summit ridge presaged a southerly storm. Despite the rather un- 
settled conditions, it was still decided that the day was at least good 
enough for a serious reconnaissance as far along the ridge as the 
weather might permit us to advance. 

Starting off at 8.30 a.m. we progressed slowly but steadily up 
the beautiful snow aréte that rises precipitously out of the S. side of 
the notch. Climbing that would have been exceedingly difficult 
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under icy conditions was made easy but laborious in the deep fresh 
snow. The crest of the ridge was so sharp at first that we paral- 
leled it a few yards to the left, slowly working our way back onto 
the skyline some 300 ft. above camp. 

At 10.15 the ridge widened considerably and the drifts of deep, 
fresh powder forced us to change the lead frequently. A stiff gusty 
S. W. wind swept across the great wall to our right, laden with 
biting particles of snow. The grade steepened again in 20 minutes 
and we were forced to cut a score or more of steps before we 
worked our way up onto a small shoulder. The ridge above was 
still quite free of clouds, so we plowed ahead over another narrow 
spot and came out onto a broad, almost level shoulder at shortly 
after 11 o’clock. The altitude was 10,950 ft., and nothing but a 
steady slope of snow, broken by occasional séracs, lay between us 
and the huge crack which always guards the final approaches to 
the main shoulder. 

For the next hour as we alternately kicked and floundered our 
way up almost 1000 ft. of this snowy face, the wind eddied and 
twisted past us in an ever-increasing tempo, and great clouds of 
fresh powder curled up into the sky from the summit of the shoulder 
directly above us. 

We chose to turn the great crevasse to the left as its upper lip 
overhung badly and turned out to be hard ice, encrusted with a thin 
veneer of snow and frost. Sterling took over the lead for 20 min- 
utes of step and handhold chopping until we again headed upward 
over another long pitch of deep, drifted flour. At 12.30 we stopped 
to munch a bite of frozen lunch and tighten up our crampons. 

Ever since crossing the big crevasse we had been climbing in 
comparative comfort in the lee of the shoulder. Wisps of fog 
drifted about us, occasionally opening enough to show the steep, 
windswept ridge above—sometimes to reveal a solid sea of clouds 
drifting in over the plains far below. 

At 1.45 in a blustering gale we worked our way over the last 
hard-packed gable and out onto the top of the sharp N. shoulder, 
12,650 ft. above the sea. The sight that met our eyes was at once 
a thrill and an abysmal disappointment. Everything about us 
seemed to be in motion. Snow eddied and scurried past our feet. 
A ceiling of solid fog 1000 ft. below us stretched unbroken to the 
southern horizon, rolling steadily northward toward us in a mag- 
nificent, ominous cascade. The sombre stratus ceiling of dawn had 


SNOW CAVE AT 9500-FT. CAMP 
LOOKING DOWN FROM 10,000 FT. 
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descended to a scant 14,000 ft. and seemed to hover just above the 
cold gray peak of Hayes which towered directly before us. The 
half-mile of “level” shoulder lying between us and the base of the 
summit cone was by no means as gentle an approach as we had 
hoped it would be. Two huge gendarmes of solid frost-encrusted 
ice protruded from the narrow ridge ahead on the other side of a 
steep 150-ft. notch of snow. Beyond these wicked-looking obstacles 
a tenuous aréte of snow and ice, thin as paper, wound into another 
cleft 300 yards away. Between this notch and the solid base of the 
steep, final climb stretched a narrow confusion of ice blocks, drifts 
and tremendous cornices, mysterious and gray beneath the curtain 
of dropping clouds. 

We held a hasty council of war, buffeted by the breeze on the 
very tip of the shoulder. The temperature stood at 18°. A storm 
was clearly approaching, yet the summit beckoned only half a mile 
ahead. Only a small part of our descending trail was marked with 
willow wands and we did not wish to tempt the fates too much. It 
was decided that we should have one last fierce fling at the ridge, 
watching the weather intently at every step. 

My wife, Shand and I led. Hendricks, Hall and Ferris fol- 
lowed close behind. The descent to the notch was over in a jiffy. 
A half-dozen steep ice steps and two handholds put us atop the 
exposed summit of the first gendarme. Thence, knee-deep in pow- 
der snow, we followed the knife-like crest onward over the second 
pinnacle until the ridge was completely blocked by a huge chunk of 
frosty ice. A 6-foot rappel to the left into a deep snow-drift re- 
vealed solid ice below, and the others jumped down to join me. 
Then we plowed another 100 yards almost waist deep in drifted 
powder before we realized, just beyond the halfway notch, that 
wisdom was still the better part of valor. As we descended into 
camp, black clouds at last swept down in a torrent over the summit 
ridge, and all night long a snow-laden southerly gale roared across 
the mountain above our sheltered camp. 

A lull the next morning permitted Sterling, Bill and me to 
descend to the 9000-ft. cache after the last three loads, and those 
in camp built a spacious grotto between the tents in which to store 
all of our supplies. Black clouds and a hurricane of wind swept the 
peak all day above 11,000 ft., and even the 31st brought little respite 
to the storm-swept upper slopes. 
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However, the wind slowly swung around into the W., and at 
4 o’clock on the morning of August Ist the skies began to clear with 
an air of finality. The temperature stood at 19°, and even two 
hours later in the warm sun it had barely risen to 22°. 

At 6.30 Barbara, Sterling, Bill, Ben and I headed upward for 
another try at the summit. A fixed rope and 200 steps carefully 
kicked in the crest of the first steep ridge the afternoon before 
speeded us ahead at the start, and to our joy we found that the wind 
had packed and ripped away great masses of the deep fresh snow 
of three days before. By 9 o’clock, with steady, fast plodding and 
frequent changes of the lead, we reached the big crevasse, leaving 
behind us two short fixed ropes and a solid line of willow wands to 
fortify our steep retreat in case of storm. At 10.15 we topped the 
shoulder amid a gathering sea of stunning cumulus clouds—the sky 
above as clear as crystal without a wisp of menacing cirrus in any 
direction. 

Caching our rucksacks in a sunny nook between two walls of 
ice, sheltered from the cold westerly breeze, we had a bite to eat and 
then tackled the ridge once more. To our left a silvery banner-cloud 
floated 1000 ft. into the clear blue sky. The summit seemed almost 
within reach as we carefully re-excavated our trail over each of the 
drifted blocks and slender ridges. 

Two hours later Ferris put the finishing touches to a set of 
30 steep ice steps halfway up the final cone, and at 1.45 we rallied 
with a lusty cheer on the spacious peak of Hayes. Our joy was 
only tempered by Hall’s being unable to share the victory with us. 

Vast cumulus clouds, some even higher than Hayes, drifted 
lazily past us to the north. The moraines of the broad Susitna 
Glacier wound southwestward below a shining sea of scattered 
cumulus. Mt. McKinley was invisible, buried deep beneath a huge 
mountain of snowy thunderheads, but the summits of the Cathedrals 
and the big peaks toward Rapids stood out bright and clear, a long 
slender oasis of clear skies stretching down the entire heart of the 
range. We unroped amid a tangle of confetti Ben and Bill had 
pilfered from the Alaska Steamship Company, and drank in the view 
to our heart’s content for nearly three quarters of a chilly hour. 
But the gusty wind was sweeping past at only 12°. The afternoon 
showers were beginning on the lowlands, and we felt it best to move 





5 Fairbanks temperature August 1, 2 p.m. 69°. 
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slowly downward toward the shoulder before the almost daily storm 
enveloped the summit. As the afternoon wore on, however, the 
clouds thinned rather than grew, and 12 hours after we had left 
camp we descended safely back into the comfort of the notch, a 
luscious supper and a cozy bed. 

The weather broke again on the second, and the whole range 
disappeared once more beneath an inky blanket of tossing clouds. 
That afternoon, after a long sleep, we beat a hasty five-hour retreat 
all the way to the base camp in a gale of snow-laden southerly wind. 
While my wife, Hall and I descended to the landing field, stagger- 
ing in an effort to return with all our belongings stacked in one 
frightful load, Hendricks, Ferris and Shand relayed their first packs 
cross-country toward Mr. Houston’s landing field in preparation 
for their next objective. 

Our tiny radio worked beautifully despite the curious fact that 
we were forced to relay all our messages to Fairbanks by way of 
Anchorage, nearly twice as far away, on account of freak atmos- 
pheric conditions. Hendricks, Ferris and Shand joined us in camp 
the evening of the 4th, after a wretched non-stop descent all the way 
from the base camp in dense fog and drizzling rain. On the after- 
noon of the 5th, only three hours after they had headed off up- 
valley toward their new cache, Johnny Lynn swooped into our little 
field with a snappy new red cabin plane. Our climb had taken three 
weeks, almost to the hour—three weeks crowded as full of action 
as anyone could possibly imagine. Airplane, radio, photographs and 
parachutes had all contributed to the success of our novel little 
adventure, and it was with regret that we turned our backs on 
storm-swept Hayes and headed westward once more to Fairbanks 
and the land of plenty. 








UNNAMED 13,000-FOOT PEAK FROM THE N. 
1936 Aerial photograph by B. Washburn, courtesy of the National Geographic Society) 


PARTY AT HAYES BASE CAMP 
(Lieut. Montgomery absent) 
Left to right: Hall, Shand, Hendricks, Ferris 
Washburn, Mrs. Washburn 
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A New Ascent in the Hayes Range 


BENJAMIN GREELEY FERRIS, JR. 


a G up on the boat to climb Mt. Hayes, we had a chance to 

study a picture of the second highest summit of the Alaska 
Range E. of Mt. McKinley, a peak about 13,000 ft., lying nearly 
10 miles E. of Mt. Hayes. We decided to attempt it if Mt. Hayes 
was climbed in time. The best route presented was directly up one 
of the N. ridges. The western of these appeared the best. Further 
study of this route was made from Mt. Hayes and we felt it would 
go except for one pitch, which later turned out to be a steep face. 
Shand and I also hoped to go out by the Black Rapids Glacier and 
since the map showed a glacier going around to the S. side—the 
back side from us—we decided to try this approach. 

Leaving Henry Hall and Brad and Barbara Washburn at the 
landing field at noon on August 5th, Sterling Hendricks, Bill Shand 
and I headed up the Hayes fork of Delta Creek, crossing over the 
tongue of the Hayes Glacier and picking up the cache of food and 
supplies we had left two days previously. Rain had been threaten- 
ing for the past hour or so and it now settled down to a steady 
drizzle. We continued up the hills which terminate this part of the 
Hayes Range and planned to cross over near where the Houston 
party landed in 1936. Due to the weather we camped sooner than 
planned, a procedure we were forced to adopt almost daily for the 
next couple of days. But by August 8th we had crossed “Trident 
Glacier” and passed along the W. side of the E. prong and camped 
as near the icefall on this prong as we could. 

A momentary clearing on the 8th gave us a chance to recon- 
noiter the icefall and we decided our course. The next morning 
dawning clear, we broke camp and attacked the icefall by a medial 
moraine. The going was relatively simple at first, but about halfway 
up the fall the blocks and séracs were less smooth and the terrain 
became broken. As we progressed this broken condition increased, 
until near the top there was a collection of massive séracs and névé 
blocks. Leaving me on a sérac with the packs, Shand and Hendricks 
roped and crossed over more of these blocks to the actual top of the 
fall. Beyond lay another pile of névé blocks. With our packs such 


ROUTE AND LAST CAMP ON 13,000-FT. UNNAMED PEAK 
CLIMBED BY FERRIS AND SHAND 
Photo, B. Washburn 
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conditions were felt to be impractical so we returned the way we 
had come. The clouds settled somewhat but as no rain fell we 
passed our two previous campsites on the W. side of East Prong 
Glacier and hiked around the buttress where the glacier prongs met. 
We continued to the left along the S. lateral moraine of the fused 
Middle and West Prong Glaciers. After crossing a small glacier 
which came out of the cirque backed by the 8000-ft. N. face of our 
peak we found a perfect campsite at the foot of what we had called 
“Blitz” ridge. Here we established base camp (ca. 4750 ft.). 

The next day was still unsettled and clouds enveloped the moun- 
tain, so the morning was spent resting. In the afternoon we walked 
out onto the glacier and luckily a dispersion of the clouds gave us a 
chance to plan our approach to the summit. With good weather we 
felt the mountain could be climbed in two days from base camp. 

August 11th was clear and beautiful. It was our first really 
clear day since we had landed on July 15th. There was not a cloud 
in the sky and Mt. Hayes rose gracefully at the head of West Prong 
Glacier. The 8000-ft. face of our peak was truly impressive. We 
broke camp and started along the moraine. Here the party sepa- 
rated, as Hendricks had to return to Fairbanks. We bade him fare- 
well and headed up the scree slope beside a hanging glacier. Using 
this slope and the lateral moraines we reached a long snow slope. 
Kicking steps into this we reached a shoulder of the ridge. Here 
at about 8100 ft. we ate lunch, having come up from about 4750 ft. 
in four hours. 

The ridge was straightforward. We continued along this pass- 
ing a few cornices. The snow conditions were not of the best. 
There was a breakable crust through which we fell to a depth con- 
siderably above our ankles. One rather broad place had a large 
schrund at its upper end but a broad bridge gave us easy access to 
the ridge beyond. Here we approached three large séracs which 
were formed from a single massive névé block that had split apart. 
In the center of these we made camp as they were extremely secure 
and it was a well-protected place. The altitude was about 9700 ft. 

Our luck held, and August 12th was as beautiful as the preced- 
ing day. Leaving the tent at 5 a.m. we reached the foot of the face 
in a few minutes. At the lower schrund we roped and crossed it. 
Shand led, kicking steps into the well-crusted slope. We crossed 
beneath some protruding rocks and then traversed back above them. 
Here the snow turned to blue ice covered with an inch of crusted 
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snow up which we had to cut steps. As we neared the end of the 
stretch the exposure became quite extreme as we were working out 
over the N. face of the mountain on a slope of about 65°. We were 
considering returning as we had no secure means of belay. At this 
point the ice stopped and became waist deep powder snow. It was 
crusted on the top and packed down to a deeper crust below, so with 
no fear of avalanche we crossed further out on the face beneath a 
snow bulge. Another bulge below us decreased the slope. This 
remarkable change in snow conditions was probably due to a schrund 
below the upper bulge filling in with snow drifting over this upper 
bulge. Also the lower bulge which had helped form the schrund 
offered a chance for the snow to drift in and remain, as it was con- 
siderably less steep than the ice face. Also we noticed the sun seldom 
struck this part of the face and there was, therefore, minimal melting 
and freezing. Here we left some 200 ft. of rope attached to a 3-ft. 
tent peg for further use. 

We crossed onto the bulge above us by climbing an overhanging 
schrund. This gave us easy access to a steep snow slope up which 
we quickly moved to the ridge above. Here we rested before 
tackling the 500 ft. of narrow ridge ahead. The face according to 
our aneroid was 600 ft. and had taken us three hours from camp to 
climb and requiring some 40 steps cut in the ice. 

The narrow ridge ahead consisted of snow and rock gendarmes. 
There was also a small cornice almost the whole length. On one 
side the ridge sloped to the precipitous N. face of our objective. 
The other side dropped almost as rapidly to a cirque on the W. 
The ridge itself was basically a granite fin. One of the rock gen- 
darmes presented a nice problem. We had to climb over it as there 
was no way around. The holds were small but secure and on top 
there was a huge bonnet of snow up through which one had to push 
to get over. This was the last part of the narrow ridge. It now 
broadened a bit and rose abruptly to bring us out onto a small 
plateau where we had our first lunch. 

After lunch we continued along the ridge which was impressively 
corniced, some reaching out 30-40 ft. Another short ridge of snow 
and rock gendarmes was crossed and once more we had these mas- 
sive cornices to traverse. Here the snow was well wind-packed and 
the ridge led to the foot of the double summit. We traversed this 
obliquely toward the east peak, which is higher. Just as we reached 
the base of this cone the sound of an airplane attracted our attention. 
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It was Washburn on one of his photographic flights. We later 
found he had taken pictures and we appeared as two minute dots at 
the foot of the summit cone. 

We continued up this cone which was solidly wind-packed and 
reached the summit at 1.30. Here we took pictures and finished 
our lunch. The summit was rather long and narrow, being about 
150 ft. long and perhaps 25 ft. wide, with a large crevasse running 
lengthwise. From the top we could look down on the numerous 
icefalls which would have continued to block our path had we 
climbed on up the East Prong Glacier. Far to the W. Mt. Mc- 
Kinley rose majestically above a haze of clouds that later covered 
it. The aneroid gave a reading of 13,200 ft. on the summit. This 
was not in agreement with the survey which gave the final contour 
at 12,800 ft., reading in 200-ft. intervals. The height is probably 
in the vicinity of 13,000 ft., which is what we called it. 

A few misty clouds sailed over us and after a half hour’s stay 
we were willing to leave, and we returned by the route we had come. 
At about 11,500 ft. we had trouble with our crampons balling due 
to the sun. Moving carefully we reached the narrow ridge where 
we had to exercise extreme caution. The cornice was rotten and 
had to be kicked off in places. As we were crossing this ridge a 
huge avalanche roared off the opposite wall of the cirque to our 
left and plummeted some 2000 ft. in space before reaching the cirque 
floor below. We reached the face and started down. Fortunately 
the sun had not hit the steep snow slope and we were able to walk 
down it to the schrund, which we jumped. We used the line left 
here for a rappel which brought us below the ice. Tying on the 
rest of our rope we used it as a hand line to below the rocks. We 
followed the old steps back across the lower schrund and breathed 
a sigh of relief at being off the face. We reached camp at 5 P.M. 
and sat down to a gorging repast. 

Good weather appeared to have descended for a spell and the 
13th was perfect. We broke camp and, with a last fond look toward 
the summit, headed down the ridge. We checked the aneroid at 
the shoulder and found it to agree within 50 ft. of the previous 
determination (8100 ft.). Reaching the glacier we picked up our 
small cache at base camp. We crossed the glacier and proceeded 
down the W. side of Trident Glacier, about 9 that evening reach- 
ing the Hayes fork of Delta Creek. We attempted to cross the 
stream, but the hot days and the late hour had considerably swollen 
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the water and we were both thankful for the rope we had brought 
along for just this situation. We were swept off our feet by the cur- 
rent, which was fast and reached well to our hips with its full force. 
Thus maltreated, and considerably chastened, we decided to go up- 
stream some seven miles and cross over by the snout of the Hayes 
Glacier. Chilled by the stream and angered by its inhospitable 
action we started off that evening. As we burst out of a clump of 
alders onto a sand bar about half way to the glacier the sight of 
two large fresh bear tracks altered our plans. We built a fire and 
settled down for the night. Between the boulders being thumped 
and thudded along by the stream and the memory of the bear tracks 
we tried “to knit the ’ravelled sleeve of care.” The next morning 
as we ate a scanty breakfast, having abandoned our excess food on 
the mountain, we saw Washburn fly by on his second photographic 
flight. 

We continued up the stream, eating all the blueberries that came 
to hand. Crossing the tongue of the glacier uneventfully we headed 
for the landing field and arrived about three hours later. Here 
bathing and resting amused us for two days until Johnnie Lynn, 
our pilot, came to return us to Fairbanks and those chocolate sodas 
and cakes galore. 
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Parachutes in the St. Elias Range 
Wa TER A. Woon, Jr. 


a HE McKinley is four days behind schedule. No, the Louise 
is full up. You haven’t a chance there.” Such was the news 
which greeted one unbearded and five bearded members of the 
fourth expedition of the A.G.S. to the Yukon peaks of the St. Elias 
Range on their arrival in Whitehorse in September. Nevertheless, 
accommodation on the Louise turned up at the last moment and we 
sailed from Skagway with confirmation that an almost unbelievable 
succession of “fortunate coincidences” was still unbroken. 

It all began late in June and early in July when Fortune per- 
mitted us to drop, with and without the benefit of parachutes, 2.5 
tons of equipment and supplies at seven widely separated points with 
a loss of not more than 6% of the total. She smiled again and 
allowed us to circle the summit of Mt. Logan three times when 
every other peak from Fairweather to Bona was swathed in cloud ; 
her smile became a little embarrassed while we climbed Mt. Wood 
in a stiff breeze and cloud but, as though to atone for this breach of 
hospitality, she provided 14 consecutive perfect days in August 
during which we travelled 50 miles and climbed Mt. Walsh; and 
permitted a storm to break only an hour or so after we had re- 
entered the comfort and security of Base Camp. Possibly remem- 
bering her rude rejection of our 1939 efforts, we were permitted a 
cloudless evacuation of our base, a pleasantly low crossing of the 
Donjek River and a two-hour photographic flight on which the 
nearest clouds were 100 miles away. With a final wave of her 
wand she stopped the Whitehorse-Skagway train to return to us 
the expedition finances which, in the turmoil of final goodbyes, had 
been left sitting in the station waiting room, and crowned her efforts 
by providing “unavailable” space on the Princess Louise. 

Such, in brief, is the chronicle of our 1941 summer, which for 
weather will go down in meteorologists’ records as unequaled in the 
St. Elias Range in 25 years. 

We were a party of seven: my wife and I back again for our 
fourth season of field research for the A.G.S., Robert Sharp to 
fathom the intricacies of geological structure and glacier history, 
Anderson Bakewell to continue meteorological records and botanical 
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collections, Bob Bates and Jack Jackman to conduct innumerable 
“tests” ranging from the counting of pulse beats to the permeability 
of clothing when inadvertently immersed in glacier surface rivers; 
and Frank Bee, cook, comedian and raconteur of two previous 
expeditions. 

The area in which our objectives lay was the same as that visited 
in 1935 and 1939. It has already been described in the pages of this 
Journal’ and to do so again would be repetition. Suffice it to say 
that our activities were devoted to the Wolf Creek Glacier basin 
from which they overflowed only when we approached Mt. Walsh. 
The ascent of Walsh is described by Bates in the succeeding article 
of this issue; I shall confine myself therefore to detailing the trip 
to Mt. Wood, a climb which followed the trail of a stormy 1939 
season and was novel only because the summit was reached and 
because of the means which were used to make success possible. 

Base Camp was established on June 28th by Sharp and Bakewell 
near the left bank of Wolf Creek Glacier and in a valley giving 
access to the S. E. slopes of Mt. Wood. It was inaccessible to a 
packtrain since horses could be coerced only with difficulty up the 
true right bank of the glacier to a point opposite and 3 miles distant 
from it. Over those intervening 3 miles we had failed in 1939 to 
establish ourselves on the far bank, a task which had involved nine 
relays and which none of us had particularly enjoyed. This time 
the job was done in a few hours, for beside Base Camp was “‘the 
front lawn,” a gently sloping few acres of soft tundra, a survivor 
of the ravages of erosion which has left the surrounding topography 
more nearly in a vertical than in a horizontal plane. On this lawn 
we endeavored to deposit from the air all our Base Camp supplies 
and equipment. This was accomplished by 17 parachutes and by 
dropping between 25 and 30 free bundles. Of the 17 parachute loads 
one misguided bundle landed in a raging torrent beside the lawn 
and was lost forever; three failed to open, depositing their cargo 
unceremoniously and firmly, and the remaining 13 did what was 
expected of them. It might be expected that a free fall of 500 ft. 
would seriously jeopardize the utility of any of the contents of the 
boxes. Actually such was not always the case, for while the choco- 
late and cheese were not the same in appearance as when they were 
packed, the flavor was unaltered, and instead of having to divide 
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CAMP I (7 ft.) ON MT. WOOD 


Box contains tents, equipment and food for six men for one week 


CAMP I (7800 ft.) ON MT. W 
Photos, F. H. Wood 








SUMMIT OF MT. WOOD, JULY 25TH, 1941 
Photo, A. H. Jackman 


CAMP VII ON WOLF CREEK GLACIER 
En route to Mt. Walsh 


Photo, A. Bakex 
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portions at a later date, this was already accomplished. It is true, 
butterscotch pudding and devils-food powders became intermingled, 
but we found the result to be worthy of consideration by those who 
favor a sweet tooth. Metal objects didn’t fare so well, but of three 
distorted Primus stoves and a Coleman lantern, all but the latter 
were repaired and found serviceable. Actually the loss through 
breakage worked out at less than 6% of the total dropped both free 
and by parachute, including the load which disappeared in the tor- 
rent and from which nothing but a few labels was ever recovered. 
Fortunately, there was not a single item broken or lost which was 
vital to our program or more important than would fall in the “nice 
to have along” category. Of the loads attached to the 17 properly 
functioning parachutes, two cracked eggs out of 360 were the only 
semblance of damage. 

On July 11th the whole party was reunited at Base Camp and, 
after three days of organization, which included filling the larder 
with sheep meat, we set out towards Mt. Wood which rose white 
and glistening 11,000 ft. above us and perhaps 8 miles away. At 
this point we had no way of knowing that luck was on our side and 
that the weather was going to play fair with us. In anticipation of 
the usual one good day to every five bad ones, we had attempted to 
fortify our positions on the mountain by dropping supplies and 
equipment at 7800 ft. and at 10,000 ft. The former site was stocked 
for six men for one week while the higher loads contained provisions 
for a two weeks’ siege. 

Late in the afternoon of July 15th, after encountering annoyances 
in the form of two swift glacier streams which had to be forded, and 
after seemingly endless wandering over débris cones and boulder 
slopes which reminded us that our legs were still very rubbery, we 
were rewarded by the sight of our parachute load. It rested on a 
broad rock apron from which the ice had retreated to form an ideal 
campsite. Immediately all the aches and fatigue vanished as we 
plunged into the box to find its contents dry and intact. Camp I 
was established and the weather was fine. 

The following morning four of us set out for the point at which 
two loads, totaling about 300 Ibs., had been dropped on the head 
snows of a gently inclined catchment basin and at the foot of the 
real climbing. It had required a considerable feat of flying to drop 
these loads as the plane had to pass through a narrow gap sepa- 
rating the 10,300-ft. fore peak from the main mass of Mt. Wood. 
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and drop the loads before a maze of huge crevasses was reached. 
Furthermore, we were somewhat anxious about one of the loads, as 
we had not been able to positively spot it on circling the location. 
Progress was rapid as we moved upwards on snowshoes, and lunch 
time found us at the site where, in 1939, we had established Camp II. 
Here we made an amazing discovery : among other items which we 
had been forced to leave behind in that year, we found a Primus 
stove solidly frozen into the ice which had accumulated on our tent 
platforms. Carefully the ice was chipped away and pressure pumped 
into the chamber. A match was applied and a sputter resulted. 
Another match and, after a choke or two as if clearing its throat 
after a long nap, the little stove broke into a deep satisfying roar 
which has made many a tired mountaineer happy at the end of a 
long day. We used that stove continuously for the rest of the 
summer. 

Following this happy find we continued upwards, and towards 
3 o’clock approached the spot we were anxiously anticipating. It 
was a low crest forming the eastern margin of the aforementioned 
catchment basin and from it we knew we could see the surface on 
which the loads had been dropped. As we topped the rise a yell 
went up, “There’s one of them.” Then, after a searching pause, 
“And there’s the other.” Twenty minutes later we crowded round 
the first box, 90% covered with snow, but with its contents as dry 
and unharmed as when they were packed in New Jersey. By this 
time a biting wind had arisen and was blowing sharp crystals of 
snow against our as yet uninitiated faces. 

While Jack and Andy set about preparing a campsite, Bob and 
I went off to retrieve the second load. It had apparently fallen on 
the verge of a considerable icefall and we detoured around so as to 
approach it from the safest angle. Twenty minutes of threading 
crevasses and attempting to walk like a cat on a basket of eggs, 
across bridges spanning some of the nastiest cracks I have ever 
encountered, brought us to our goal. The load lay on a wedge- 
shaped sloping plane, the extent of which was bounded by two seem- 
ingly bottomless, intersecting crevasses. Its resting place was only 
a matter of 6 or 8 ft. from the intersection. Very gingerly we went 
about unpacking the 130-lb. box and transferring its contents to 
more secure quarters. Working hard in the face of the now really 
gusty wind, we finally thought we had completed the job. But 
Bob was carrying a pack-board without a sack, and since it is im- 
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possible to tie tin cans and food bags onto a bare pack-board with- 
out a container of some kind, we had to resort to the parachutes. 
This was singularly unsuccessful. When a load which Bob con- 
sidered to be worthy of his mettle had been bundled up and tied 
with cold fingers, it was always found that a means of egress had 
been left undetected and a shower of supplies would result. Finally 
we tried hauling the whole load in the parachute up the steep slope 
and past the crevasses. So hard did we strive, and so unsuccess- 
fully, that we forgot where we were. When we came to, after 
finally giving up and caching a fair load against a return on the 
morrow, we realized that our course had been about as safe as if 
we had been blindfolded. We had stamped and hauled on and 
crossed three crevasses whose bridges we had earlier scorned as 
being rotten and unjustifiably dangerous! 

That night in Camp I we celebrated, for our supplies were safe 
and it seemed that, with Fortune obviously on our side, we couldn’t 
miss. We even took a day off and watched a few lazy clouds amble 
across an otherwise spotless sky. Had we done that in 1939 we 
would have been repaid with a week of storm. 

The following day Camp II was occupied, to be followed by 
three cloudy days during which various routes were reconnoitered 
by Bob, Jack and Andy, while Foresta ministered to my unhappy 
self, finally fallen victim to a chest cold inherited from our pilot in 
the parachuting program. Fortunately, the patient’s condition and 
the weather improved at the same time and on June 22nd we packed 
a four-day camp up to 11,300 ft. and established Bates and Jackman 
in it. The route from Camp II to Camp III is by far the most 
interesting and spectacular part of the mountain. For 1000 ft. it 
follows the sharp crest of an increasingly steep snow and ice ridge 
and gives access by way of a number of large snowed-in séracs to 
the spacious top of the first snow buttress. In 1939 this stretch had 
exacted three hours of hard work on the two occasions we climbed 
it. This time the snow was far better and progress was somewhat 
faster. By noon we turned to descend as Bates and Jackman were 
setting off for a reconnaisance towards the summit. 

Early the following morning we were routed out of our tents at 
Camp II by shouts from the ridge above, and, in time for a second 
breakfast, Bob and Jack stormed into camp. They had done a fine 
job the previous afternoon, reaching 14,000 ft. at about the point 
where we had been obliged to turn back in 1939. 
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In order to take advantage of the excellent snow conditions, 
they suggested an immediate attempt on the mountain. However, 
by this time the western sky was taking on an ominous milky appear- 
ance and we decided against an attempt and in favor of consolidation 
of Camp III. It turned out to be the better move for, as we struggled 
up the ice ridge, the wind began to rise and as we arrived at Camp II 
clouds of snow were being whipped off the upper slopes and our 
campsite exposed as it was on the broad snow buttress, was being 
increasingly raked by flying particles of snow. An hour sufficed 
to dig ourselves in and for the next 36 hours we lay in our sleeping 
bags while the storm blew itself out. 

By the evening of the 24th the weather moderated and we found 
ourselves perched above a vast sea of heaving clouds through which 
only Mts. Walsh, Steele and Wood emerged, and we went to bed 
confident that the morrow would be fine. 

At 4 o'clock the Primus roared into action while outside the 
tents the sun was tinting the summit a golden glow. Below us the 
clouds of yesterday still hung in a fluffy blanket, but above 10,000 ft. 
it was crystal clear and cold. After a wait for the sun to warm us 
on our way, we set out at 7.30 on two ropes: Bob, Jack and Foresta 
on one, Andy and I on the other. 

By this time a frost cloud had accumulated on the summit and 
after an hour of climbing we encountered a cold, crisp breeze. 
Moreover we were climbing in the shade of a small fleecy cloud 
which hung tenaciously over us for most of the climb. All went 
well, however, and at 10 o’clock we reached and passed our high- 
water mark of two years past. As we progressed upward the wind 
and cold increased, and after a long, monotonous trudge up and 
across one of the vast glacier benches which adorn the upper slopes 
of the mountain, we took refuge behind a large ice block, remnant 
of a fall from the slopes below the summit. At this point my wife 
unwillingly admitted that her feet were cold, and examination proved 
an understatement. Having severely frosted her toes in 1939, they 
were doubly susceptible. There was nothing for her to do but to 
descend immediately to Camp III. To make a long story short, 
Bates went down with her, refusing to listen to any alternative 
suggestion, while Bakewell, Jackman and I turned towards the 
upper slopes. 

When seen from below and within 10 miles of the mountain, the 
summit cone appears short and of modest slope. We guessed that 
two hours would see us on the summit. But foreshortening and 











CAMP VIII ON UPPER WOLF CREEK GLACIER 
Photo, A. Bakewell 


SKI SLEDGE PARACHUTED TO CAMP IX (10,000 ft.) 
En route to Mt. Walsh 


Photo, A. H. Jackman 





MARKER FLAG INDICATING LOAD PARACHUTED 


At Camp X (10,400 ft.) on Mt. Walsh, and recovered forty-six days after dropping 





CAMP X LOAD (MT. WALSH) 


Retrieved from three feet below the surface 
Photos, A. H. Jackm 
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wishful thinking soon told the story in its true proportions. Two 
hours passed and the top still seemed as far away as ever. Besides 
the slope proved to be steep and the snow fathomless. Breaking 
trail in long zig-zags on “bear-paws” became the order of the day 
and fortunately the slope never steepened to a point where snow- 
shoes could not be used. We had been climbing for two hours in 
the frost cloud when the summit suddenly emerged ahead of us and 
at 3.15 we scrambled over the last wall of snow and stood on top. 
The summit cone had required nearly four hours. 

There was no view on which to feast our eyes and from a sum- 
mit where this should have been magnificent it was a disappointment. 
We had little occasion to consider the view, however, for a N. W. 
wind was blasting across the ridge. With numb fingers Jack some- 
how manipulated a camera, while Andy and I extracted a ther- 
mometer from the sack. It registered 20° above zero. But as we 
watched, the red line began to shrink. Downward it went: 10°, 5°, 
0°. When we returned it to its case the alcohol was creeping still 
lower and a fair estimate would be —2°. 

Cold and inhospitable as was the summit, my thoughts went 
down to Camp III where two grand mountaineers were awaiting 
our return. One deprived, through no fault of her own, of the goal 
she had striven on two occasions to reach; always doing the dirty 
work while others took care of the heavy going, never tiring in her 
resolve to provide us with photographs to be enjoyed in years to 
come. The other, the most unselfish mountaineer a party ever had 
and, of all of us, the most deserving of reaching the summit. But 
sub-arctic mountaineering is like that. The big peaks allow of no 
personal triumphs nor would the true mountaineer have it so. 

Our sport is still a sport (despite foreign attempts to make it 
a symbol of national or racial superiority) and as such depends as 
much as any other on team play. Five of us wanted to get up, and 
through the combined efforts of all five, three succeeded. In years 
to come the summit slopes of Mt. Wood will become hazy in our 
mind’s eye, but the recollection of perfect companionship, through 
the days before and after, will remain indelibly impressed in memory. 
And, after all, that’s what counts most. 

_The foregoing article, as well as that by Mr. Bates, was submitted to the 
editor shortly after return from the Yukon. At that time the War Depart- 
ment had not permitted publication of its participation in the activities 
described. Such permission has since been given and the reader’s attention 
is called to the fact that the aerial delivery of supplies was effected with 


Army Air Corps planes and that Capt. Albert H. Jackman represented the 
War Department in the field. 











Above the Whirlwind 


Rosert H. Bates 


AS our large plane roared up the Wolf Creek Valley, 1000 ft. 

above the pitted, débris-laden ice, I wondered again whether 
Walter Wood’s ambitious plan would work. We had discussed it 
in New York months before, and now it was becoming an actuality. 
The plan was this: Carefully marked boxes of food and equipment 
were to be parachuted onto level spaces of the Wolf Creek and 
Whirlwind Glaciers, so that a land party, weeks later, could use 
these supplies on a quick trip to Mt. Walsh (14,780 ft.) from a 
camp near the base of Mt. Wood. The desirable positions for the 
loads had been carefully worked out on airplane pictures during 
the spring, and though no known land party had ever set foot on 
the Whirlwind Glacier, we felt sure from the pictures taken by 
Walter Wood that the glacier would “go.” 

Now, on a warm, somewhat cloudy day, we were dropping 
these loads: two, at an altitude of about 10,000 ft., near the base 
of the N. W. ridge of Mt. Walsh; two (food and skis) about four 
miles N. of Mt. Walsh, above the icefall of the Whirlwind Glacier; 
one on Wolf Creek Glacier about a mile from the base of Mt. 
Steele ; and the last near the junction of the Wolf Creek and Valiant 
Glaciers. After each box went out, we would circle and make 
another run over the target to be sure that the load had landed 
safely. As far as we could determine from the air, on this sombre 
July day, all boxes landed safely, though the chutes had not all 
collapsed when we last saw them, and one load I dropped was some 
distance from the target and in a crevassed area. Clouds were 
shutting in over the glacial valley as the last loads were dumped, 
and so our identification of the precise position of the last boxes 
was not as accurate as it should have been; however, that all loads 
had apparently landed safely was enough for us at that moment. 

We sped up the Whirlwind Glacier again and climbed straight 
toward Mt. Logan, the gigantic monarch of this beautiful and savage 
white wilderness. Taking oxygen in sporadic gulps (not calmly 
and evenly as we should), we bounced around the plane, taking 
pictures frantically and trying to see all of the breath-taking pano- 
rama spreading below us. Lucania and Steele were swathed in 
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cloud, but Augusta, Cook, splendid Vancouver, and mighty Logan 
were largely free. As we swept above the famous 10,000 ft., cliffs 
of Mt. Logan, and across the plateau where the gallant 1925 expe- 
dition had fought their way and bivouacked before returning, our 
hearts were full of the majesty of the scene and the human struggles 
these great peaks had already witnessed. Beyond the top of Logan, 
appearing only a stone’s throw farther, projected the summit of 
St. Elias, from which the Duke of the Abruzzi had viewed the 
range some 40 years before. What climbs and adventure will the 
next 40 years bring to this range which is one of the most awe- 
inspiring in the world? 

A physical let-down was inevitable after the vigorous exercise 
and sudden rise to over 20,000 ft., and it was an exhausted group 
that landed at the Whitehorse airport at 10 a.m., July Ist. At 
supper that night, after a refreshing sleep, we felt better, although 
Mrs. Wood confessed that her legs were black and blue with 
bruises, the result of vigorously operating two cameras in a limited 
space full of projecting edges. 

Not till over a month later did we see again any of the boxes 
dropped July 1st on Wolf Creek and Whirlwind snows. During 
the intervening period the expedition, as mentioned in the previous 
article, had established itself at a base camp on Wolf Creek Glacier, 
climbed Mt. Wood, and packed down most of the equipment off 
the mountain. August 4th marked the continuation of the Mt. 
Walsh journey. On that day Jackman and I set out on a three-day 
trip to accomplish two things: to test thoroughly a kind of pemmi- 
can in which we were interested, and to find the box dropped on 
Wolf Creek Glacier at the junction of the Valiant. For three days 
while reconnoitering we planned to live on pemmican, chocolate, 
and dextrose tablets. The route also was experimental. Airplane 
pictures indicated a good passage from Camp I on Mt. Wood to 
the position of the box by going up unnamed glacier to a height of 
land at about 8500 ft., thence down onto the Valiant Glacier, and 
down it to its junction with Wolf Creek. By taking this route we 
hoped more easily to pack snowshoes, crampons, and other items 
used on Mt. Wood to our line of march toward Mt. Walsh. The 
distances involved were small, and accordingly we hoped to com- 
plete the reconnaissance itself in three days. 

On August 4th Jackman and I went to Camp I on Mt. Wood, 
but as low clouds descended on us we were unable to proceed far- 
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ther. Next morning, with heavy loads, we started up the unnamed 
glacier, and progressed in turn across muddy moraines, firm ice, 
and soggy snow toa real belvedere at the height of land. Across the 
Valiant Glacier rose the glittering icy bulwark of Mt. Steele, from 
this angle not so much beautiful as massive and impressive; Mt. 
Wood, farther away, looked its very best. The sun was warm, 
fuzzy blue polemoniums hid in the rocks at our feet, and the sky 
held only fluffy summer clouds. For a delicious hour we took 
pictures and lazed in that delightful spot; then, leaving our loads 
except for sleeping bags, we pushed on in the direction of the 
Valiant-Wolf Creek junction some four miles away. 

We expected to find our box and have a tent up within three 
hours, but not so. Jackman slipped on a treacherous piece of ice 
while crossing a swift glacial stream, and sped down it nearly 100 
yards before getting out. He was completely soaked and the air 
was chill, for the sun had by now declined behind the high wall of 
Mt. Steele. Luckily, however, he had dry underwear in his pack. 
Standing on a small piece of sponge rubber in the middle of ice 
hummocks on the center of that glacier, he then stripped and 
changed his clothes, presenting one of the most incongruous sights 
imaginable. The piece of rubber looked like a miniature bathmat, 
and he like one of Dante’s lost souls or a masculine September 
Morn. 

Suffice it to say that we went on rapidly after this; as a matter 
of fact we kept on moving rapidly nearly all night. We had a pic- 
ture showing a 100-ft. mound near which the parachute and load 
had been dropped, but we failed to realize that the picture had been 
taken in 1935—not 1939—and that the mound had moved with the 
ice in that time about two miles from the point shown in the picture. 
The sky by now had clouded over and the light on the glacier at 
night was less than usual. We searched vigorously in the indistinct 
light, but not until 3 a.m. did we find the mound, and not until 
4 a.M., after an hour’s bivouac and an awakening in the rain, did 
we find the box. It was intact, and ten minutes after locating it 
we had the cover off, the tent set up, and were preparing to sleep 
some more. 

We slept till noon, then returned without incident to our tent 
at the height of land. Here we had our last meal of chocolate and 
pemmican, and spent a happy evening. We had proved that the 
pemmican and chocolate could be used effectively as an emergency 
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ration, and we found it to taste as good (and as bad) on the third 
day as on the first. 

Next morning we found that a wolf had carefully skirted our 
tents but harmed nothing. Caching our supplies, we started back 
to base camp, and shortly after Jack’s watch said eight we were at 
the glacial bench where we had spent the night of August 4th. As 
nearly the whole day was ahead of us, we decided to climb up 
600 ft. to Camp I on Mt. Wood, and bring down a tent previously 
left there. By the time we got to the camp, clouds had descended 
thickly, but we found the tent and were soon rummaging in the 
food box previously dropped by parachute. (Our 600-ft. climb had 
not been wholly altruistic!) The first thing we saw was a bottle 
of ketchup. I have never cared much for ketchup, nor has Jackman, 
but the pemmican diet must have done something to us. We seized 
the bottle, mixed the stuff with a little water, and drained it to the 
dregs. Then we cooked an eight-man portion of corn soup and a 
little bacon, which immediately made us terribly drowsy. Before 
Jack had finished cleaning the corn soup pot we were both asleep. 

The next we knew, the watch said 12.20 and the clouds were 
still thick outside. Quickly we packed our loads, returned to the 
cache below, and started to Base Camp (three hours away) ; but 
to our great surprise the light began to fail. Our only watch said 
1,30, yet it was getting dark. I have never felt so outraged. “You 
can’t do this,” I felt like shouting. There was of course no help 
for it. We had been in the clouds for two days and had not realized 
that Jackman’s watch had slowed down since its immersion in the 
glacial stream. This shocking phenomenon of the sun going down 
at lunch time staggered us. We headed on, however, and despite 
getting off our route in the rain and mist that followed, managed 
to ford Willow Creek (more than waist deep), and get to Base 
Camp by midnight. We celebrated our arrival by eating a can of 
grapefruit apiece—probably like the ketchup incident a hangover 
from the pemmican diet—and then consumed a splendid meal that 
the others got up to cook for us. 

Now that the expedition was sure the first of the supply boxes 
was all right, we were eager to start for Mt. Walsh. Accordingly 
on August 9th Wood and Bakewell crossed Wolf Creek to the camp 
on the other side. The following day Jackman and I retraced our 
steps to the height of land, and on the 11th packed loads down the 
Valiant to the box. Wood and Bakewell arrived the same after- 
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noon, having carried heavy packs up Wolf Creek Glacier. They 
had found bad going. 

From now on things progressed swiftly. On the 12th we went 
on to where the next box was supposed to be. This was the box 
I had had trouble seeing after it had landed. After three hours’ 
search, Wood and I went over to the base of Mt. Steele to see if 
we could find any food left at the Base Camp of the 1935 expedition. 
Washburn and I in 1937 had been unable to find this camp, but 
Wood and I located it this time in short order. The camp itself 
was on the verge of being covered by debris, so I believe no one 
will benefit from it in the future. Here we joyfully assembled a 
good tent, pots, jam, and some sardines, then hastily returned to 
the others. 

Jackman, during our absence, had found the box, half a mile 
from its supposed position, so next day we were able to continue 
without relaying loads. This day we reconnoitered in two teams: 
Wood and Bakewell set out to climb high on one of the valley peaks 
in order to spy out a route through the Whirlwind icefall, for we 
had now reached the junction of the Wolf Creek and Whirlwind 
Glaciers; meanwhile Jackman and I set out to wrestle with the 
icefall itself. 

Our route lay up the true right side, veering to the middle, then 
to the far left and finally towards the middle to avoid sérac falls. 
So many crevasses threaded the slope that not till we actually stood 
at the top of the icefall were we sure that the route would “go.” 
I know it was the most intricate problem of the sort I have ever 
faced. A mile above the icefall we found the next box and the 
package of skis, then turned back to camp. Here we found that 
the other route did not “go,” and, far worse, that Wood had been 
struck on the head by a falling stone. 

Next day he still had a splitting headache, but we packed to an 
intermediate camp below the main part of the icefall. On the 15th 
we were up at 3 a.M., and soon had passed the spectacular icefall. 
Above the main crevasses we picked up a pair of skis left by Jack- 
man and me on the 13th. With these we soon made a sledge, and 
pulled our loads to the next box. On the 16th the weather was still 
clear and we were able to sledge on some four miles farther to the 
base of the N. W. ridge of Mt. Walsh, at a height of about 10,300 ft. 

Our two boxes dropped here were completely covered, and only 
the tip of the marker device in each instance was showing. After 
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considerable effort we unearthed these boxes and set up camp on 
the col. Here we could look straight down the Hubbard Glacier 
to the splendid snow and rock walls of Mt. Vancouver. This, now 
the highest unclimbed peak in North America, is one of the finest 
mountain prizes to be obtained anywhere. 

We could hardly believe that our luck with the weather had held 
so long. Never before had we heard of such a spell of weather in 
the Yukon. Firmly entrenched within striking distance of Mt. 
Walsh, with two weeks’ food and all necessary equipment, we were 
indeed happy. 

However, we were determined to try Mt. Walsh next day if 
weather permitted. At 4 a.m. the weather looked bad, but by 5 it 
was clearing, and after a hearty breakfast we were off, Wood lead- 
ing carefully through bad crevasses to where we could get onto 
the ridge. The weather was only fair this day, but fortunately it 
was not cold and there was no wind. Taking turns at leading and 
kicking steps, we mounted steadily, Wood leading the steep pitch 
that shows prominently in pictures of the ridge. Above this slope 
the angle of the ridge is less, but Mt. Walsh does not lower her 
defenses, for this part of the ridge is narrow and corniced with 
snow and ice towers blocking the way. We led very gingerly, first 
on one side then on the other, going over or around four of these 
delicate towers. ; 

Above the last of these snow gendarmes we ate some panforte, 
then pushed on up the 40° slope that leads to the summit. Here a 
stiff crust made step kicking difficult. Snowly we advanced to the 
highest rock. As we sat here, tired by step kicking, we felt that 
the summit would probably be ours; but ten minutes later the 
summit appeared much farther from our reach. We had left our 
crampons 1000 ft. below, when it appeared they were an unneces- 
sary burden. Now we met ice. 

Fortunately, however, Jackman and I were able to cut up this 
slope, and soon came to crusted snow again. Once more we kicked 
upward along fragile rims of snow. Not until 100 yards from the 
top were we sure of the last part. Then Walter stopped leading, 
and the three insisted that I lead on to the summit. I had not stood 
with them on the summit of Mt. Wood, and this was their way of 
saying we missed you. Mountaineering is too big for individual 
triumphs—it is a team sport—but as I led on to the summit, I knew 
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how they had felt that windswept day on Mt. Wood, and it meant 
a lot to me. 

Films of cloud brushed across the summit, now shutting us in, 
now revealing the glories of the St. Elias range. It was a scene 
vague, misty, dreamlike. Steele, Lucania and Logan—magnificent 
all—held the eye, while to the west the great glaciers swept off 
into oblivion in the clouds. Vancouver was hidden, but Hubbard 
and Fairweather were distinctly visible. How the toil of the 
ascent dropped away from us in that breath-taking half hour! 

Then came the descent, without incident except when Bakewell 
and Jackman, straddling a flimsy knife edge of snow, and facing 
each other, put on an unexpected Alphonse-Gaston act. “TI shall 
belay you.” “Not at all. Let me belay you.” This seemed so 
funny to Wood and me that in laughing we nearly fell off a far 
more substantial piece of ridge. The rest of the descent was less 
humorous but equally successful. We reached camp at 9.30, a little 
over 14 hours from the time we left it. 

Next day Jackman was sure he heard an airplane, but the plane 
turned out to be a misguided bee resting on his hat brim. This 
was not the only wild life we were to see, for after a day’s rest and 
some skiing we started back, progressing steadily through the area 
of birds and insects to the area of sheep on the hoof and from there 
on August 22nd to Base Camp and the area of sheep in the frying 
pan. What matter that we had had a bad day with 90-Ib. loads on 
the 21st, what matter that it stormed as soon as we reached Base 
Camp; here was food, here was rest, here was mail from home. 
Thanks to an unprecedented streak of favorable weather and to 
the parachute system, we had reconnoitered the Whirlwind Glacier, 
climbed Mt. Walsh and returned in a dozen days. 
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Reminiscences of Mt. St. Elias 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS 


OLLOWING a recent dinner of mountaineering friends in New 

York at which I gave an impromptu talk on the attempt made 
in 1888 to ascend Mt. St. Elias, I was asked to reduce to writing 
what I had said. This I am glad to do, for notwithstanding the 
party of which I was a member failed to accomplish its main object, 
our experiences, including particularly the sights we saw, were of 
so varied and interesting a nature that even after 53 years I still 
look back on them with great satisfaction. 

I was finishing my course at the Harvard Law School in the 
spring of 1888, when out of a clear sky I received a letter from 
Mr. Harold W. Topham, of London, inviting me to join him and 
his brother in an expedition to Mt. St. Elias that summer. Of 
this mountain I knew nothing beyond the name, but after some 
thought, supplemented by the study of pertinent maps, the propo- 
sition took hold of me, with the result that we all met at Sitka, 
Alaska, the end of June, and on July 3rd found ourselves with 
four white and six Indian packers on board the schooner Alpha 
bound for the small Indian settlement of Yakutat some 250 miles 
north. Our equipment and provisions, weighing together about 
two tons, had been gathered in London, New York, Victoria and 
Sitka. We had no guides and but slight knowledge of what lay 
before us. 

The expedition did not begin under pleasant auspices, for the 
Alpha, the only available vessel, was a bad sailer, in poor condi- 
tion and manned by an inefficient crew. Her so-called cabin in- 
cluded the galley and had eight bunks, two of which were used as 
pantry and larder. The vessel having just returned from a sealing 
voyage, almost every part of her was impregnated with unpleasant 
odors. Encountering some tempestuous weather we were often 
seasick and were seven days in covering 250 miles. Our inefficient 
captain celebrated our entrance into Yakutat Harbor by landing his 
ship on a clump of rocks, and my only pleasant recollection of the 
voyage was the superb mountain scenery afforded by La Pérouse, 
Crillon and Fairweather, arising almost abruptly out of the Pacific 
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Ocean to heights ranging from 10,000 to 16,000 ft., with splendid 
glaciers terminating at the water’s edge. I did not know that such 
scenery existed anywhere. 

At Yakutat we caught the first sight of our peak, then some 
80 miles distant, rising majestically to a height of over 18,000 ft. 
and snowclad almost to its base. A mere glance at it was sufficient 
to give us our first realization of the magnitude of the task before 
us, the next step in which was to find a means for proceeding from 
Yakutat some 60 miles through the ocean to a point shown on the 
map as Icy Bay, but in fact an open roadstead on which we might 
be compelled to land through surf. 

This journey was accomplished by means of three canoes which 
we had the good luck to find at Yakutat, two very large ones analo- 
gous to that in the hallway of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and one much smaller. The large canoes were propelled by 
paddles and oars arranged alternately, two of each (if I remember 
rightly) on either side. All of us in turn took a hand at rowing or 
paddling and the journey to Icy Bay was thus successfully accom- 
plished in about nine hours. While the surf was low, yet the ocean 
swell had to be reckoned with as it broke on the beach, and the 
moment we touched land the occupants of the canoes jumped into 
some very cold water to prevent them from being drawn back by 
the receding swell ; then with the aid of a few succeeding waves they 
were eventually brought to a place of safety and unloaded. By 
midnight we had established a camp on the beach but were denied 
much rest, for a heavy storm soon broke loose which wrecked several 
of the tents and otherwise incommoded us. 

Since it is not the purpose of this paper to recount the many 
details, recorded elsewhere,’ of an old story which has doubtless 
ceased to be of any general interest, I shall mention only those 
features of our adventure which I recall vividly after 53 years. Once 
on land we were thrown on our own resources, for while a party 
had preceded us in 1886 it had failed to reach the mountain and its 
experiences were not of material help in determining how we should 
proceed. The shortest way to the mountain appeared to be through 
the adjoining bush but a day of reconnoitering made it clear that 
we would be unable to push our way through it with packs for any 
considerable distance, the only openings we found being occasional 





1 Scribner’s Magazine, April, 1889; Alpine Journal, August, 1889. 
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bear tracks. So next day we proceeded westerly along the beach 
some 5 miles to, and then northerly through, the delta of the Yahtse 
River, the Indians packing about 80 Ibs. each, the white men about 
60 and we travellers about 30. The Yahtse proved a trying object 
to negotiate, for its banks and its bed were largely of glacier mud, 
offering no sure footing, and its waters issuing from a great glacier 
were very cold, with some current; and yet we were obliged that 
day to wade through them many times, often immersed to well 
above the waistline. One of the Indians alone appeared to relish 
this work and upon observing my discomfort proceeded to show off 
a bit, but in doing so missed his footing, underwent a complete duck- 
ing, dropped his pack and was thereafter more modest. 

That night, wet and bedraggled, we slept on moss in what under 
ordinary conditions would have seemed to be a lovely forest, but 
here (as well as elsewhere in the low lands) we encountered swarms 
of those energetic mosquitoes and black flies which have been so 
ably described by the later and successful Italian expedition under 
the Duke of the Abruzzi, and I now mention them merely to show 
that after all these years they still remain unforgettable. 

Next day upon reaching the edge of the Malaspina Glacier we 
were to encounter two novel and arresting sights, the first, a dense 
forest growing on the slopes of the glacier to a height of some 
500 ft., the second, great trees at its base which in its progress of 
several feet a day had been felled and partly ground into pulp; 
evidently nature here was not in accord with the leisurely motion of 
the Swiss glaciers. After cutting our way with hatchets through 
the glacial forest we found ourselves on an immense moraine with 
a fine view of the great mountain, direct access to which was barred 
by a chain of partly wooded hills? some 8 miles long. 

At this point we had to make an important decision, namely, 
which of the two visible faces of Mt. St. Elias we would first ex- 
plore, the southeasterly or the southwesterly. Choosing the former 
as our first object, we proceeded over rough moraine and ice to the 
hills referred to, camping on them several nights amidst a variety 
of lovely wild flowers, and in due course after some reconnoitering 
(involving frequent wading of a very cold, swift stream running 
along the border of the glacier), pushing on till we encountered and 





* These hills lie directly between Icy Bay and Mt. St. Elias and are called 
the = Hills on the International Boundary Commission map of this 
area.—Ed. 
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then ascended as far as we could the glacier coming down from the 
face we were aiming at. Here an imposing sight lay immediately 
before us, for we were confronted with approximately 16,000 ft. of 
formidable, precipitous masses of rock and ice, including hanging 
glaciers, with heavy avalanches of snow frequently descending from 
them. The day was fine (as were most of the days after leaving the 
beach) and we lingered at this spot some time, drinking in the 
fascinating scene which included in the distance Mt. Cook, Mt. 
Vancouver and several other fine mountains, then unnamed. Even 
without the use of our telescope we were able to determine that no 
route lay to the summit of St. Elias by the face we were observing, 
and thus we were obliged to turn back. 

Five days later we were encamped at the foot of the mountain 
on its southerly side at an altitude of about 3000 ft., having in the 
meantime circuited the chain of hills, travelled up the glacier leading 
to this side, established four temporary camps (some pleasant but 
those on the ice less so), corralled with the aid of pistols and ice-axes 
a dozen excellent wild geese for fresh food in an ice cavern, seen on 
the glacier two enormous St. Elias bears which appeared to be 
ignorant of the fact that we had left our rifles at the beach, and 
enjoyed much splendid scenery. Some of the ground over which 
we had travelled afforded very rough going, especially where we 
met badly broken ice and treacherous snow bridges over crevasses. 
At our new camp we had with us only two of the white packers, and 
here I may state that a majority of our packers were at all times 
engaged in relaying food supplies from the beach to various points 
which we estimated from time to time would be on our general route. 

From our camp at the foot of the mountain we explored care- 
fully during three days each of two arétes leading to the rim of the 
great amphitheater which is a prominent feature of the southerly 
side. Neither aréte presented any undue difficulties, though much 
loose shale and slate rendered the climbing quite unpleasant. At- 
taining the rim on August 2nd by one of them at an altitude of 
about 7500 ft., we continued along the same for some eight hours 
under bad snow conditions, with many ups and downs and with 
much step cutting. On one steep slope of less than 200 ft. we were 
an hour cutting our way, the steps filling with granulated snow as 
fast as we could make them. For a short space we enjoyed some 
fine climbing on sandstone rocks and were duly grateful for this 
pleasant change from the earlier shale. 


MOUNT ST. ELIAS FROM OVER ICY BAY 
Showing approximate route followed by Williams Party, 1888 


j. _ MOUNT ST. ELIAS FROM THE SOUTH 
Showing ( X ) highest point reached by Williams Party, and (background) Boundary 
Commission Final Camp and Route 
Photos, B. Washburn 
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As we progressed along the rim we were able to observe on our 
left the southwesterly face, and that it was unclimbable was obvious 
to the naked eye. Ahead we were confronted with a steep ice slope 
some 1400 ft. in height, followed by stretches of steep rocks and 
snow (or ice) leading up to the southerly aréte of snow (or ice) 
which came down from the summit apparently some 4000 ft. No 
party, however strong, would be able to assail such obstacles with- 
out the support for several days of a camp at or near, our highest 
/ point which was at about 11,400 ft. For lack of porters experienced 
, in climbing we were unable to establish, still less maintain, such a 
camp and hence had to turn back. Pioneers must usually accept 
less than they set out to accomplish and this was our fate. 
Whether under conditions of snow more favorable than those 
we found during an unusually warm summer an adequately equipped 
party could overcome the obstacles which caused us to retreat, and 
reach the summit by the southerly aréte referred to, must remain an 
i open question and one too large to discuss here. Both Harold 
4 Topham and I recorded our views to the effect that the true route 
“] to the summit lay probably on the northern side and these views 
were followed by the Russell expeditions in 1890 and 1891 and that 
of the Duke of the Abruzzi who, accompanied by guides from the 
Alps, ably led a party to the summit in 1897. I had occasion to meet 
representatives of each of these expeditions in New York on their 
way to Alaska. 
\ Our defeat did not cause us for one moment to regret what we 
\ had undertaken to do. On the contrary we found ample reward in 
the experiences we had had, including particularly the many superb 
sights of nature we had been privileged to witness throughout many 
days of almost perfect weather. One of these was the panorama 
from the rim of the amphitheater which gave us for the first time a 
full sense of the vastness of Alaskan glaciers and of the majestic 
curves through which they alter their courses, suggestive in some 
cases of huge race tracks. Then from another angle our eyes met 
a formidable rock wall towering perpendicularly some 6000 ft. above 
the ice and snow and extending several miles westward. Many 
other sights of beauty and grandeur lay before us as we reluctantly 
retraced our steps to our camp which we reached after an absence 
a of 16 hours. 
Five days after leaving the mountain we were again at the beach 
from which we had been absent 25 days. Arriving there late one 
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MOUNT ST. ELIAS FROM THE EAST 
Showing Abruzzi Route of 1897 


BOUNDARY COMMISSION PARTY ROUTE OF 1913 
Photos, B. Washburn 
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afternoon and observing that the surf was relatively low we deter- 
mined, however tired, to take no chances with the weather and to 
leave while we could. So launching our canoes without much diffi- 
culty we started out for Yakutat, arriving there next morning at 
10 after a night of paddling and rowing. We had been without 
sleep for the last 30 hours. 

A word about our Indians, one of whom spoke a bit of broken 
English. While I doubt that our mentalities ever really met, and 
while I am satisfied that they thought us a bit unbalanced, yet we 
got along together quite well. Though they appeared sluggish while 
at rest, yet when put to work they performed their assigned tasks, 
usually disagreeable ones, efficiently. They were perhaps at their 
best and at their happiest when in their canoes and these they 
handled with great cleverness. One thing they particularly loathed 
was travelling on ice and in this connection we had to use some tact, 
yet once embarked on it they moved along with their heavy loads at 
a good pace and were as good at getting over rough places and across 
crevasses as we were. They had been provided with nailed boots, 
yet they clung to their moccasins though in so doing they often 
reached camp with bleeding feet ; it seems that they did not wish to 
use up good shoes in our service. They were terrified at the very 
sight of a bear. There was no apparent limit to their curiosity and 
we learned that in our absence they frequently looked over the unim- 
portant belongings we had left in camp and even tried on our gar- 
ments—but we never missed anything. Above all they were faithful 
and never left us in the lurch. The canoes we had left in the care 
of two of them at the beach were our only means of getting back 
to Yakutat, and we found them there upon our return from the 
mountain. 

But Yakutat did not mean the end of our troubles. The schooner 
Alpha, which we had chartered, was not there to take us back to 
Sitka and for four days no other vessel appeared even on the horizon. 
Finally on August 12th we awoke to find a small schooner, the 
Active, at anchor in the harbor. Paddling out to her to make in- 
quiries, we found her to be but 33 ft. in length and with eight men 
already on board—Captain Murphy and seven miners who had been 
prospecting for gold. For obvious reasons none of us was wanted 
on board and for that matter the two Tophams lost no time in saying 
that under no circumstances would they undertake an ocean voyage 
in such a craft, which left me free to endeavor to coax the captain 
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into accepting me as a passenger. At first I was turned down, but 
later he relented upon my explaining that I knew how to sail a boat, 
that I would share with him the work at the tiller and that I would 
sleep in the forecastle, provide my own food and do my own cooking. 
All went well, and one of my unforgettable experiences will always 
be that of sailing this boat from 10 p.m. till 2 a.m. by compass on a 
moonlight night past Fairweather and Crillon with everyone else 
asleep below. Later, the wind having died down off Cape Edwards, 
we took to the oars, proceeding thereafter through inland passages. 
Rowing for several hours at a time from a flush deck cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be described as an interesting pastime, but 
that is exactly what we did for the last 24 hours of the voyage. 

At Sitka I learned that while we were on the mountain the Alpha 
had come to grief, so I chartered another schooner to proceed to 
Yakutat and bring down the Tophams who arrived a few weeks 
later but only after they had suffered many trials and tribulations on 
a vessel that proved to be even less seaworthy than the Alpha. 

Thus ended a summer which had afforded us many interesting 
experiences in the open, with a bit of adventure thrown in. 


Notes on the Illustrations 


No. 1 is the S. W. face of St. Elias seen from an altitude of about 12,000 ft. 
over Icy Bay. The approximate route and camps of the 1888 party are 
shown. The highest point was reached on August 2nd, 1888, just to the W. 
of the summit of Haydon Peak. Castani Lake in the foreground has drained 
out since the time of the expedition and its original position is outlined in 
white on the picture. At the time of the expedition Icy Bay did not exist at 
all, the Guyot and Tyndall Glaciers uniting in an active stream which emptied 
right into the Pacific Ocean with a great ice cliff then known as Icy Cape. 
I have not shown the route followed in 1886 by Seton-Karr and Schwatka 
as it was almost the same as that used two years later by Topham, Broke and 
Williams. The Karr party reached an altitude of 7200 ft. on the base of 
Haydon Peak July 26th, 1886. 

No. 2 is a close-up of the S. face of St. Elias. The X marks the highest 
point reached by the 1888 party. The little camp symbol indicates the posi- 
tion of the 13,500-ft. camp of the 1913 Boundary Commission Party which 
was forced to give up just at the tip of the 16,500-ft. shoulder. 

No. 3 shows the route of Abruzzi up St. Elias in 1897, the summit having 
been gained on July 31st of that year. The glacier has of course changed a 
great deal since that time, but the positions of the camps have been deter- 
mined as closely as a careful study of the pictures can yield. The 12,300-ft. 
camp is located on Russell Col. The highest point reached by Russell on 
August 24th, 1891, was about one-third of the way from the col to the 
summit (14,500 ft.). 

No. 4 is the W. face of St. Elias showing the route of the Boundary Party 
in 1913 as closely as it can be reconstructed. The 16,500-ft. shoulder was 
reached on June 30th, 1913. 
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ELIzABETH S. CowLES 


HOSE who have read accounts of the Cabot Expedition to the 

Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta will recall that unique range in 
which its members made mountaineering history. Located in the 
northeastern bulge of South America, these comparatively unknown 
peaks rise to a height of nearly 19,000 ft. within 600 miles of the 
equator and 30 miles of the Caribbean Sea. In 1939 the Cabot group 
explored extensively, climbed the highest summit and gathered data 
on the region sufficient to make life easy for those lucky enough to 
follow. 

That we were thus fortunate two years later was certainly no 
fault of world events. Some people, in 1941, are content to stay 
home in times like these, close to the radio and the things they can 
count on. But carpe diem feelings attack others not so sensible and 
I was fortunate to find mine shared by Elizabeth Knowlton and Paul 
Petzoldt, whose expedition experience more than made up for my 
lack of it. On February 5th we sailed for Colombia where we were 
joined by Max Eberli, formerly of Ziirich. Finding a comrade like 
Max had been another stroke of luck. His knowledge of Spanish 
saved us many headaches and his fine Swiss yodels, added to Paul’s 
Wyoming bass, are probably echoing still through the rocky glens of 
the Sierra. 

We had hoped for some advance glimpses of our mountains- 
elect. On clear days they are visible from the Caribbean as one 
approaches the coast, from the port of Barranquilla where we landed, 
and from the plane going across the bay to Cienaga, deep in the fruit 
country. In each case, however, haze hid all but the outlying slopes. 
From Cienaga we went by train and bus to Valledupar, circling the 
Santa Marta massif for the easier approach from the S. Then we 
varied traditional procedure a little and proceeded northward to 
San Sebastian by way of the lovely valley of Pueblo Bello, with 
pack animals carrying our 1000 Ibs. of supplies and equipment. 
Here, 3000 ft. up from the sizzling tropics, a faraway shimmer 
against the sky was our first hint of the mountains. Almost a week 
passed before we saw them close to. On February 23rd, just 18 days 
from the New York skyline, we crossed the 13,000-ft. pass above 











LA REINA, 18,160 ft. 


Photo, E. S. Cowles 








TO THE N. W. LAY THE HIGHEST PEAKS OF THE SANTA MARTA 
Photo, E. S. Cowle 
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Mamancanaca and a line of snow-covered peaks met our eyes, 
marching splendidly across the northern horizon. 

The intervening days had been filled with interest. The steam- 
ing banana lands had given way to the tawny slopes and high clear 
air of the paramos. In the jungle we had been fascinated by bright 
parrots, by blue and yellow butterflies big as robins; now huge 
condors were soaring overhead. Tropical growth was left two ver- 
tical miles below but up here there was color too, in the low-lying 
mountain flowers, clusters of vivid lupin and great trees of alpine 
rose in full bloom. The negroid types of the Colombian lowlands 
had not been prepossessing, but this was Indian country now and we 
were finding the Arahuacos a picturesque and pleasant people. Our 
interest in them and their costume (an all-over affair of cream- 
colored, hand-woven woolen and oddly shaped straw cap or gorro) 
was hardly greater than their interest in us and ours. Some mys- 
terious grapevine had brought the news to San Sebastian, days 
before our arrival, that two American women were on their way, 
and in pants! It created a sensation. 

Some extraordinary things had happened to us, like the sancocho 
we went to in Pueblo Bello, for instance. There never was a party 
like it. The food (very juicy, very strange) was dumped from a 
large pot onto a table, covered with shiny green banana leaves, 
around which the dozen or so guests clustered. From then on it 
was every man for himself. Things kept mysteriously disappearing 
from your plate. Where was that nice drumstick you had beaten 
everyone to?—the old Spaniard two seats away was hard at work 
at one strangely like it. The day wound up with singing and danc- 
ing at the farmhouse where we were staying and next morning, 
rather sleepy after all the festivities, we started on our way to San 
Sebastian, 3500 ft. further up. Our four days there, waiting for a 
reluctant transport to assemble, were filled pleasantly with swims 
in the river, calls on the padres at the Capuchin mission (the sisters 
fled at the sight of our trousers) and picture-taking sorties into the 
village where photogenic figures lounged against the pale plaster 
walls. 

We were taking everything very easily, on purpose. It was part 
of a definite plan by which we hoped to avoid the high altitude 
maladies so often experienced by climbers in the Andes. Nobody 
walked if he felt like riding or carried anything when there was a 
bull or mule to carry it for him. Having allowed ourselves plenty 
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of time (five weeks in the interior) we weren’t in a hurry and could 
afford frequent rest days to help acclimatization. An almost comical 
amount of food had been brought ; we ate nearly all of it. We were 
testing out various conditioning devices too, such as salt rations to 
offset the effects of dehydration, and daily doses of vitamin tablets. 
As to clothing, we were prepared for extremes of temperature and 
nobody went out into the incredible glare without sun helmet and 
glasses. Just which of all these things was responsible for our 
astonishing freedom from mountain sickness will never be known; 
maybe it was just luck. Anyway we approached base camp in a 
tremendous good humor and on the 24th were pitching our tents 
at historic Gloomy Gulch, which only the greatest respect for the 
previous party kept us from renaming. They had discovered here 
that their pack animals could go no further ; we knew all that ahead 
of time. No rude shocks awaited us to spoil our pleasure in its 
deep-green lake with the Valkyrie rocks piled high above. 

The day after reaching Gloomy Gulch was a rest day for every- 
one but Petzoldt who went off with a gleam in his eye to recon- 
noiter, returning at nightfall with the good news that the route 
beyond opened up well and a site for our next camp lay about five 
hours higher up. The supplies and equipment left in a vast mound 
by our departing transport had then to be sorted and classified. 
Rations for the high camps were assembled and packed, and our first 
loads weighed and assigned. The next day back-packing began. 

After climbing the steep defile at the end of the gulch, our way 
led eastward. It wasn’t easy country to get around in. The scenery 
was all chopped up into deep Vs, with a lake at the bottom of each 
one. These lakes, lovely in their varied color tones, led upward in 
ascending chains. The sides were sheer in places and we had often 
to make long detours around cliffs that afforded no convenient ledges 
for traversing. In plain sight now were the two peaks to which 
Walter Wood had introduced us months before in his office at the 
American Geographical Society. They had been fine to look at on 
the maps and in the pictures he had put so generously at our dis- 
posal, but here, face to face, they were unbelievably exciting. The 
higher one (triangulated at 18,160 ft.) was a splendid affair with 
a gleaming cataract of snow and ice pouring down its northern slope. 
The second, slightly lower, was a handsome rock pyramid. We 
hoped to establish a high camp somewhere between the two from 
which they could both be climbed. 








PICO UJUETA, 18,060 ft. 


TRANSPORT APPROACHING GLOOMY GULCH 
Photos, E. S. Cowles 





A COUNTRY OF CLIFFS AND LAKES 


FROM THE FIRST THESE MOUNTAINS SEEMED TO BELONG TO US 
Photos, E. S. Cowles 
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These mountains seemed to belong to us from the first, and we 
christened them almost immediately. The higher one we called 
La Reina for Queen Isabella of Spain and the second Pico Ujueta 
after Juan Ujueta of Barranquilla, the good friend of both American 
expeditions and a member of the first. These names have since 
been approved by the Colombian government, to our great pleasure. 
The Colombian government would have its hands full if it bothered 
with all the other things we named. From the moment we struck 
eastward we had been in new country and, like the two peaks, we 
felt it to be uniquely ours. Eberli was kept busy translating our 
ideas into Spanish and such mellifluous titles emerged as Lago de 
Ciel Azule, Lago de los dos Islottes, and El Nido del Condor (our 
high camp, perched on a rock). 

After two days of relaying and a day of rest, we were ready to 
move up to Camp 1. It is amazing what a few heavy loads do to 
one’s whole philosophy ; we became Thoreaus at once, determined 
to reduce to a minimum the impedimenta of living. Our last sense 
of expeditionary self-importance vanished forever as we surveyed 
the pile of things we were leaving behind, including items no bona 
fide explorer would dream of being without. Then, heavily laden in 
spite of our economics, we made the trip up to our new quarters 
and pitched camp as the sun set. The sky colors were reflected in 
the narrow lake below us, with a black border around the edge made 
by its cliff walls. To the S. rose the snow-plastered flank of De 
Brette Peak, a strikingly handsome mountain in spite of its being 
almost 1000 ft. lower than the others. 

After a day of rest here, our march upward began again. We 
skirted two more lovely lakes with a rock wall between down which 
a graceful cascade poured. We were beginning to get up in the 
world and the flowers, scarcer now, had become furry as if for 
greater warmth. The color of the second lake was all but unbeliev- 
able, reminding one of the strong bright tint of laundry bluing. 
Shiny black patent-leather frogs hopped about on the water’s edge, 
one of the rare signs of life in that strangely dead landscape. Only 
the sound of our bootnails scraping against the rocks broke the 
brooding stillness, or the hum of a condor as he drifted by, specu- 
lating perhaps on the edibility of the new arrivals. 

Blue Haven Lake was the last in its chain; above it we climbed 
into a world of ice and snow. The glacier flowing between our two 
peaks split against a sharp rock rib and poured down its either side. 
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Ascending this rib to about 16,000 ft., we found a place level enough 
for our camp, perched above everything like the crows nest of a 
battleship. The late sun glimmered on Pico Ujueta, now very close. 
La Reina was just out of sight behind a snowy shoulder. The scene 
was indescribably grand but we had only time for a hasty look 
around as we deposited our loads and descended in double-quick 
time. 

It took two days of relaying to stock our Condor’s Nest camp 
and on the third day we moved up, I looking like a jalopy with the 
pots and pans dangling on the outside of my pack. That night we 
built tent platforms and cooked our first supper on the primus stove 
(below, withered branches of freilejon sufficed for fuel). We were 
in a different climate bracket here. Everyone slept in his clothes 
and next morning the little pool that was our water supply had 
frozen solid. 

We climbed our first mountain, La Reina, on March 5th. The 
ascent proved unexpectedly easy after we gave up an attempt on 
the W. ice ridge as unsafe without the crampons unwisely left be- 
hind at base camp. But it was a pleasant climb over the ripples 
and crevasses of the N. slope and we emerged after four hours’ 
climbing on the snowy dome of our first Santa Marta summit. The 
scene was indescribable and so were our feelings at being there, the 
first to see the treasures of the Sierra from this place. To the N. W. 
lay the highest group of the range with its two summits so nearly 
alike in height, the one ascended by Wood and Bakewell in 1939, 
the other by the German party that preceded them by such a short 
time. The third peak in this cluster lies further W., and, of that one, 
more anon. These mountains were very striking with their black 
rock faces, dazzling white crests, and masses of whipped-cream 
clouds gathering around them. 

The descent from La Reina was fast, uneventful and hot. The 
white trough down which we made our way seemed a concentration 
point for all the sun’s rays and they played on us like searchlights 
while we hid as best we could under every conceivable device of scarf 
and handkerchief. 

On March 7th we climbed Pico Ujueta. A preliminary glacier 
approach was followed by a few rock pitches; then we made a 
diagonal traverse of a steep ice slope. At first step-cutting was 
necessary ; then, as we went further, its surface became oddly con- 
torted until finally it was like clambering from one statue-less niche 




















LA REINA FROM SUNSET LAKE 





SUNSET BEHIND BLUE HEAVEN LAKE 


Photos, E. S. Cowles 





CONDOR’S NEST CAMP 


DeBrette Peak in the background 


LOOKING N. W. FROM CONDOR’S NEST CAMP 
Photos, E. S. Cowle 
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toanother. Above this rather diverting passage, a long snow incline 
took us to the foot of the final pyramid. Broken rock made easy 
climbing here and five hours after the start we were on the summit, 
looking over the breath-taking N. face to the smiling Caribbean 
below. To the S. La Reina looked like an enormous helping of 
vanilla ice cream (‘Pass the chocolate sauce,” said someone). On 
the other side, a ship was leaving a long streamer of smoke trailing 
lazily across the water. It was our finest day for color. The after- 
noon clouds boiled up, shot with oblique shafts of light, giving the 
photographers so much reason to linger that it was a wonder we 
ever got around to descending at all. 

Early next morning we broke camp and made the descent to 
Sunset Lake with heavy loads. On March 9th we returned to 
Gloomy Gulch, the all-time high in load carrying being made that 
day by Petzoldt with 102 Ibs. We found base camp untouched and 
unbelievably luxurious. Just why no roving Arahuaco had molested 
our belongings we were never able to fathom. Perhaps Paul’s 
timberwolf cry, amplified by the echo of the rock walls, had con- 
vinced the Indians that a pack of wild animals guarded the camp, 
even in our absence! 

To celebrate this and everything else, we had our private 
sancocho that night and stopped at nothing. If you wanted dessert 
first and then again at the end, you could have it; or, if seized with 
a longing for sardines in the middle of the meat course, you could 
have that too. What a sky the Sierra treated us to! Shooting stars 
were chasing each other across the heavens like 4th of July fire- 
works. As we climbed into our sleeping bags the moon came out, 
like a benediction on the first chapter of our Santa Marta adventures. 

Two days later Petzoldt and I started off for a try at the third 
peak of the highest group, travelling light as we still had a touch 
of backache. This mountain is considerably more remote than the 
others and the lake chains that had led in the direction of our first 
peaks crossed our line of march here. It made a vast difference. 
The better part of two days was spent struggling through a maze 
of wildly tangled valleys that forced us constantly off line into 
costly detours and retreats. Still the mountain kept its distance. 
Finally a shortage of time and food made it clearly unwise to go on 
and we retreated like Napoleon from Moscow. Back we went 
through the old labyrinth of cliffs and lakes, in one place sinking to 
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the waist in mud when we decided rashly to wade a last water 
hazard. 

It took a while to recover from the rigors of this trip; then we 
started off again on March 15th for De Brette Peak, hoping not to 
find ourselves persona non grata to this mountain as well. That 
night we bivouacked at the foot of the fine S. ice slope. The weather 
had been threatening for the first time but the mists parted at sunset 
and showed, high overhead, the summit’s white spire touched with 
gold. We made an early start next morning, up ice perfect for the 
crampons which, this time, we had brought along. We tacked back 
and forth steeply and after occasional pauses for breath and pho- 
tography reached the top at about 10 o'clock. 

It was a fine last summit for the Santa Martas. The familiar 
and well-loved places were all in sight. There was La Reina across 
the valley and, beyond her, Pico Ujueta shot into the sky between 
us and the sea. Over to the S. the parallel lines of the great Maman- 
canaca moraines marched down the valley and above them hung the 
crescent of Cungacaca Pass from which we had seen the Sierra for 
the first time, weeks before. 

On that pass, four days later, we stood saying goodbye to the 
mountains where we had met so much fun and adventure. “Even 
a stone rolls downhill” is a Spanish saying, Juancho Ujueta had 
told us, and certainly our descent to San Sebastian was far from 
slow, taking half the time required on the way up. On the 23rd we 
left the high country behind and, taking the route by the Guatapuri 
Valley, plunged back into a landscape vibrating with heat. Late 
that night we covered the last of the 36 miles into Valledupar. 

The next evening we reached Barranquilla after a bus trip that 
began at 3.30 in the morning and did not end until long after night- 
fall, when we and our 16 pieces of filthy baggage were unloaded on 
the terrace of the Prado Hotel, to the horror and astonishment of 
the clientéle. Three days later Elizabeth and I took the clipper to 
Miami. As the plane emerged from the haze above the city, we 
looked over to see our mountains, shining warm and joyous in the 
sun. It is so that we remember them and take them with us, a “light 
for memory to turn to when it wishes a beam upon its face.” 




















Cambridge Climbing 


Davip ALLAN ROBERTSON, JR. 


[N 1657 one Joshua Poole, M.A., of Clare Hall, Cambridge, pub- 

lished his English Parnassus: Or a Help to English Poesie, 
which included “an ample treasury of phrases, and elegant expres- 
sions” properly applicable to certain likely words. Between Mor- 
pheus, who has half a page, and Mountebank (nearly a page), we 
find this listing: 


Mountain. v. Hills. High. 


The rocky ribs of earth. Earths warts. Blisters. A century 
and a half passed before rather more expansive utterance on the 
subject, by other Cantabs, began to compensate. Wordsworth of 
John’s, Coleridge of Jesus and Byron of Trinity showed some appre- 
ciation, for example; and so, later still (and perhaps more signifi- 
cantly, in a climber’s eyes), did Leslie Stephen of Trinity Hall. It 
remained, however, for their successors in the University to com- 
plete the repudiation of Poole, by founding in 1885 the Cambridge 
University Mountaineering Club. 

Be it said that the founders had other objects in view: to foster 
the spirit of mountaineering in Cambridge, by arranging lectures ; 
and to provide opportunities for members to get acquainted and 
form parties for. climbing during the vacations. The spirit quickly 
caught on. Membership, originally confined to Trinity College, 
was thrown open to the entire University. More and more climbs 
were done, by undergraduates and graduates. Between the turn of 
the century and 1914 the group was active which included Geoffrey 
Winthrop Young and George Mallory and their friends. The war 
interrupted activities: no meetings were held, and (I learned from 
Oxford and Cambridge Mountaineering 1921) the minute books 
were lost. In 1919 the Club revived. Since then more than one 
member has been to Everest. Indeed Dr. Raymond Greene, an 
ex-president of the Oxford Club, tells how in 1933 he found that he 
was outnumbered by six to one. Others of the Club have had good 
times together in the nearer hills of Britain and in the Alps. Cam- 
bridge Mountaineering 1940 announces that now in this Second 
War, despite the restrictions on travel and the turnover in member- 
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ship brought about by acceleration in the courses of study, the 
C.U.M.C. is determined to carry on. 

With neither an expedition nor a first ascent to report, I can 
do nothing here but recall something of the good times I had while 
I was up at Trinity in 1937-38, and tell a bit about the Club to which 
I owed many of them. First, let me give an account of the mem- 
bership. There are four categories: Senior Members, Resident 
Associate Members, Non-Resident Associate Members, Ordinary 
Members. Of the first, in recent years, there have been about nine, 
including Geoffrey Young, N. E. Odell and C. A. Elliott. (I won- 
der whether this last gentleman has ever recalled how an inquisitive 
trio at the Bétemps Hut in 1936, not then knowing his identity but 
enjoying the conversation, drew from him the admission that he 
was ... well, as a matter of fact .. . Headmaster of Eton.) Of 
Resident Associate Members there have been about 26, including 
Professors Adrian and Clapham. In the third group have been some 
37, including such recent luminaries as J. L. Longland, L. R. Wager 
and E. H. L. Wigram. The Ordinary Members have naturally con- 
stituted the largest category: about 80, representing almost all the 
Cambridge colleges. From their number are chosen each year’s 
officers, who are assisted by a committee of two older advisers. 

It has been the custom to hold about fifteen meetings in Cam- 
bridge annually. About a third of these may be classed as informal : 
gatherings in the rooms of members for the discussion of vacation 
plans or for the showing of members’ movies. The formal meetings, 
held in the more spacious quarters of dons or in combination rooms, 
have been marked by lectures. On the list of speakers we find such 
names as C. G. Bruce, T. G. Longstaff, Geoffrey Young, N. E. Odell, 
I. A. Richards (and Mrs. Richards, too), Marco Pallis, Spencer 
Chapman, Jack Longland. Not infrequently the lecture has a title 
like “Some Everyday Climbs” (E. H. L. Wigram) or “Guideless 
Climbing for the Plain Man” (A. M. Greenwood). 

Cambridge Mountaineering appears every two years or so, to 
chronicle the activities of the Club. C. W. F. Noyce, who edited 
the journal of 1938, summed up its purpose: “It is simply a record 
of days pleasant and unpleasant, put together largely for the amuse- 
ment of the writers’ own fellows. . .. We should be both flattered 
and surprised if it interested any but those immediately concerned 
with Cambridge.” For other reading matter members may turn to 
the Wherry Library, housed in the Scott Polar Research Institute. 
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Choice though not very extensive, the collection is frequently used. 
I should mention also, as administered in Cambridge, the Donald 
Robertson Fund. Donald Robertson died after a fall on Glyder 
Fach in 1910. The fund was established by friends who were fond, 
as he was, of staying at the Gorphwysfa, Pen-y-Pass. The com- 
mittee considers applications from undergraduates wishing to travel 
in the Long Vacation and, one suspects, has often granted aid to 
members of C.U.M.C. 

Of climbing activities in Cambridge itself Roof Climbing is the 
best known. Officially the C. U. M. C. has nothing to do with it. 
Nevertheless it must come under our consideration. The sport has 
evolved from earlier mastering of a situation which all Cambridge 
undergraduates have known. Unless they have late leaves, they 
must be in their colleges (or “digs’”) by midnight. If they are de- 
layed and arrive to find the gates tight shut, they have either to find 
another way in or to suffer the consequences of missing a night. 
Finding another way in may have consequences, too; but it is obvi- 
ously the sporting thing to try. Knowledge of the best routes into 
a particular college is easily come by. One hears discussion of them 
at lunch parties, by dons and undergraduates alike. There used to 
be a ludicrously simple... . but that is an unnecessary detail. 

Usually the delayed reveller must creep and intrude and climb 
into the fold by means of ledges and drainpipes and railings. College 
porters and rows of revolving spikes are among the principal haz- 
ards. In some quarters conditions have been eased by special 
arrangement. For example, it is understood that the occupant of 
a useful room in King’s must always leave a window unlocked. The 
Master of Caius undertakes (according to reports) to keep a way 
through his garden open, provided everyone will avoid the crumbling 
Gate of Honour, which would obviously “go.” 

I must protest that I cannot write about roof climbing from 
first-hand experience. In Trinity I sometimes whiled away an odd 
moment by balancing around the ledge at the base of the Freshmen’s 
Pillar, under the Wren Library in Neville’s Court. But that ledge 
is only a few inches from the pavement—merely a place for prac- 
ticing technique. Real night climbers devote themselves rather to 
making the circuit of the Great Court of Trinity by the roofs, or to 
ascending the outside of King’s College Chapel. Conquest of the 
chapel is the highest ambition of most: ground to roof, roof to 
pinnacle. That entails 160 ft. of effort. To his completion of the 
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arduous course one Kingsman is said to have attributed his election 
as a Fellow. His story, with many others, is recorded by “Whip- 
plesnaith” in The Night Climbers of Cambridge (1937), which 
should occupy a place on the adept’s shelf beside two classics by 
Geoffrey Young, anonymously published : The Roof-Climber’s Guide 
to Trinity (1901) and Wall and Roof Climbing (1905). 
Occasionally one sees notices posted like the following one: 
TWO PERSONS in statu pupillari, having been found 
climbing King’s College Chapel, have been rusticated by their 


Colleges. 
G. H. A. WILson, 


10 June 1937 Vice-Chancellor. 


Punishment for anyone apprehended is sure. The night climber 
faces the risk as frankly as the authorities acknowledge the existence 
of the night climber. A message from the powers of one college 
ran something like this: “Roof Climbing is strictly forbidden. 
However, anyone who finds himself above the corner of X Court 
is requested not to disturb the maids whose rooms are there.” Ob- 
vious moral: don’t get caught! I can think of only one undergrad- 
uate exempt from it. His father and grandfather had been sent 
down from Cambridge before him. Nothing was more important 
to him than maintenance of the family tradition. Alas, when he 
succeeded in being trapped on the roofs, he was subjected to cruel 
disgrace. The subtle and knowing authorities saw to it that he was 
not sent down. 

It is best for me, as an outsider, simply to suggest the lines that 
an argument about roof climbing might follow. The roof climber 
could begin by pointing out the antiquity of his pastime. See the 
Biblical passages cited in Wall and Roof Climbing: 2 Kings 6.26, 
for example, or 2 Samuel 11.2. Or look at Tamburlaine’s speech 
by the death-bed of Zenocrate, in Marlowe’s play: 

Now walk the angels on the walles of heauen.... 

Orthodox Member of the C.U.M.C.: But after all some of your 
favorite climbing grounds in Cambridge are getting old, too. Pro- 
fessor Pigou says the stone-work on the chapel isn’t safe. 

R.C.: The Pigou Argument again! “Whipplesnaith” dismisses 
it as poppycock. Besides we make a point of never breaking 
anything. 

O.M.: What about the money King’s has had to spend, fixing 
unsightly prongs to keep you off the pinnacles and removing the 
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souvenirs you leave? In 1937 the deans wrote to The Cambridge 
Review to say that “the climb on Coronation morning compelled the 
expenditure of no less than £351.” If Wordsworth were alive now, 
he might tax you with vain expense, even if he still let off the royal 
saint. 

R.C.: I wasn’t there. Lamentable, no doubt, but I shouldn’t 
say vain. We're most appreciative. Have you heard Geoffrey 
Young’s “Song of the Brotherhood suitable for Club Dinners”? 

Sing we, brothers, in resonant chorus, 
Paeans of praise to the ultimate goal, 
Rolling its composite mountains before us, 
Guide to the hand, yet support to the sole! 
Heart-discloser! Brain-shelter of proof! 
Brothers, hail to the region of Roof! 


O.M.: I hardly think Geoffrey Young and the other early “per- 
petrators” would have incurred that bill. 

R.C.: He’s right in suggesting good companionship, though. 

O.M.: Some of the best people, too. Granted. But isn’t your 
good companionship with them likely to be interrupted ? 

R.C.: Sharing the risk of discovery merely draws us closer. All 
the more fun.* 

O.M.: In the dark, with porters around? I’d rather confront 
gendarmes—the rocky sort—and in daylight. 

R.C.: We have wonderful exercise. Exquisitely delicate, some 
pitches are. 

O.M.: Irrelevant, so far as I’m concerned. Gymnastics. The 
angels are artificial and preposterous. 

R.C.: Would you say that about the buildings as a whole? 
Listen to part of a description of the ascent of the Hall of Trinity, 
in The Roof-Climber’s Guide: “A few moments can well be spared 
for the view, and few could be insensible to its charms. The distant 
towers of the Great, New and Nevile’s Courts, looming against the 
dark sky, lit by the flickering lights far below; the gradations of 
light and shadow, marked by an occasional moving black speck, 
seemingly from another world; the sheer wall descending into dark- 
ness at his side, the almost invisible barrier that the battlements 
from which he started seem to make to his terminating in the Court 





7 An ex-President, now in the R. A. F., reports that Night Climbers were 
active in the early weeks of the blackout—until suspicious wardens began to 
shoot at them. 
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if his arm slips, all contribute to making this esteemed, deservedly, 
the finest viewpoint in the college alps.” 

O.M.: Geoffrey Young wrote On High Hills and Mountain 
Craft, too. Roof climbing looks to me like a poor substitute, for 
anyone who can’t evaluate both it and mountaineering proper from 
experience. You've been quoting. Let me read from a review of 
The Night Climbers in Cambridge Mountaineering 1938: ““We may 
hope, then, for the roof-climbers. Because they have love of high 
places, though most do not climb hills, it may be they will discover 
that mountains dangle a yet greater lure.” 

R.C.: Nice of him, I’m sure. 

O.M.: Wait. It goes on: “It would be vanity on the part of 
the mountaineer to boast himself greater 

than they 
Who on the fragments of yon shattered dome 
Have stamped the sign of power. 
Let him only reckon that while many have turned from roofs to 
hills, none that we know have done the reverse.” 

R.C.: You can’t turn to hills here, in term time. The Gogs are 
all we have. John Buchan was right about Cambridge, even after 
you allow for an Oxonian bias: “Over what she calls her hills one 
is apt to walk without noticing them.” 

O.M.: You can’t stay in Cambridge out of term. 

R.C.: And in Wales or the Alps you can’t find anything to 
match the delightful situation here. G. A. M. suggests that it’s 
like a tolerant democracy at work. We'll take no notice so long as 
you don’t force us to, sort of thing. 

O. M.: I should have thought that democracy depended some- 
what on people voluntarily keeping certain bounds. 

R.C.: We do, we do. We avoid breaking up the buildings, and 
we don’t frighten the maids. Whom do we bother, unless the 
porters? They probably enjoy a little excitement, anyhow. Harm 
ourselves? Rather not. In his last chapter ““Whipplesnaith” tells 
something about the self-discipline involved, and the salutary knowl- 
edge of accomplishment in the face of danger and difficulty. 

O.M.: If you must confuse a symbol of struggle with the real 
thing, I do think you might choose a better symbol. 

R.C.: Well, roof climbing always represents a good sporting 
venture, whatever you say. 
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O.M.: There. That’s the hardest of your arguments to answer. 
But the review I mentioned points out “that the spirit of the game, 
with flashlight photography and attendant publicity, has lost what 
its first ‘perpetrators’ prized most, the freedom 


To wander in the shadow of the night... .” 


R.C.: Just the same, I like it. 

O.M.: I prefer.... 

And so on until midnight, when F.C. fishes out his black sneakers 
and departs for the Fourth Court Climb, with The Roof-Climber’s 
Guide in his pocket, while O.M. saunters home to reread a chapter 
of On High Hills, wishing for the end of term. 

During vacations the C. U. M. C. has regularly held meets and 
particularly urged first- and second-year men to attend. Scotland 
and North Wales afford the favorite locations within the Isles: 
Glenbrittle and Helyg. The former attracted various numbers in 
the summers of 1934 and 1935 and at Easter in 1937. The hardy 
few who camped out probably would not have done so if Mrs. 
Chisholm had not been at the post office, to offer warm shelter at 
times. Helyg, the Climbers’ Club cottage on the road between Capel 
Curig and Bethesda, was the scene of gatherings at Christmas 
time from 1935 through 1939. Glencoe and the Lakes have also 
received some attention. The principal meets, in the Long Vaca- 
tion, used to be held abroad: 1934, Stubaithal and Otzthal; 1935, 
Grindelwald ; 1936, Norway; 1937, Arolla; 1938, Les Evettes and 
Lognan; 1939, Arolla. The Club has fostered guideless climbing, 
depending on experienced members for leadership ; but it has never 
considered the tradition binding. Members who have attended— 
usually six to a dozen at a meet in the Alps—appear to have been 
interested more in enjoying themselves than in peak-bagging or 
sensational new routes. They have been known to admit discom- 
fort in soft snow and in storms—and even, once or twice, to regard 
with favor the idea of temporary return to the level of the patisserie 
or the Bierstube. 

About my own sadly limited experience of C. U. M. C. meets 
I have already written briefly.2 It was at Helyg, just before Christ- 


| mas in 1937. The meet lasted for a fortnight. About six members 
capable of leading stayed the whole time. A dozen others stayed a 
y week and then gave way to a dozen more. Persistent blizzards 





2“Rocks and Fells,” A. A.J. (1939), iii, 299. 
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kept us off some of the more difficult routes (not to mention the 
“severes”), but could not smother our enjoyment: closer acquaint- 
ance with Tryfan, looming near, and the Glyders ; scrambles on the 
Helyg Boulder and into the loft of the cottage, direct ; toast made 
on an upturned electric heater and buried under marmalade; the 
President’s report of the old man who was always looking for his 
“sheeps”’ ; the grisly prognostications offered to the chap who had 
to be pried out of a frozen rope... . 

Tryfan is a special favorite. In 1781, having looked across from 
the Glyders, Pennant described it aptly as “a pyramidal form, naked 
and very rugged.” At the end of the same century, speaking from 
experience, Bingley declared that no one could ascend it without 
using his hands. The ridge, which runs roughly north and south, 
has four peaks, divided by gullies; and the east (main) face has 
four fine buttresses, which the climber may reach from the Heather 
Terrace, part way up and slanting downward to the north. At 
the foot of the north ridge lies a separate buttress, the Milestone. 
Blocks and slabs, chimneys and corners, not much exposed (except 
on the Terrace Wall), give one days of pleasant climbing. “A 
cheerful mountain,” says the Climbers’ Club Guide, “mainly in the 
sun, and a good place for talking.” So far as the C. U. M. C. is 
concerned, I can do no better than quote a tribute by E. C. Allberry 
of Trinity.° 
Ballade of Unchanging Affection 


As term drags on I’m feeling far from gay, 
There’s nothing for a chap to climb on here: 
The chalk at Cherryhinton comes away 
—Sad End to Undergraduate’s Career—; 
King’s Chapel really is a bit severe, 
Excessive heights give me a bad migraine ; 
(Professor Piccard, keep your stratosphere), 
I’m off to climb on Tryfan once again. 


I’ve been insolvent since a year last May, 
The tariff for the Grépon is too dear ; 

To get to Capel Curig takes a day, 

The trip to Everest takes half a year. 

And though it makes me jealous when I hear 
Of Martin Conway’s chickens and champagne, 
I have no Gurkhas for my grub and gear, 

I’m off to climb on Tryfan once again. 





3 Cambridge Mountaineering 1936. 
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Paul wants me to go out to Dauphiné. 

Alasdair’s Munro bag is in arrear ; 

He’s off to Skye, and sends a card to say 

I shall be welcome. Will I come? No fear! 

The Grooved Aréte is standing grey and clear, 
And there’s the Milestone Buttress, should it rain; 
Helyg is waiting. May I raise a cheer? 

I’m off to climb on Tryfan once again. 


Envoi 


Farewell, Prince! Pardon if I seem to sneer, 
Seeing you go up Snowdon in a train 

To buy your postcards, and drink bottled beer. 
I’m off to climb on Tryfan once again. 

I can add little more. Most of our climbs are familiar to the 
climbing fraternity. If one were to attempt an account of any such, 
he would have—as Donald Robertson suggested in “Alpine Humor” 
—to be either concise or funny. Certainly the greater climbs by 
members are too well known to need mention, Perhaps I should 
follow up the first paragraph and list writings from which a reader 
may derive an impression of any peculiarly Cantabrigian attitudes 
toward the hills ; but I somehow think of the attitudes as belonging 
not to Cambridge so much as to a number of individuals who, shar- 
ing affection for the hills, happen to have been additionally blessed 
as fellow-Cantabs. Attitudes are obviously difficult to isolate, any- 
how. Those of us who agree that “a day well spent in the Alps is 
like some great symphony” may yet be guilty of would-be jokes 
in Cambridge Mountaineering. 

In some cases the name of one of those individual fellow-Cantabs 
can start a line of reminiscence longer and more particular than any 
suggested merely by “C. U. M. C.” or “Helyg.” J. A. B. G. is an 
example. He was an officer of the Club while I was up and, inci- 
dentally, a member of Clare College—Joshua Poole’s own. We 
first met when Spencer Chapman told the Club about Chomolhari, 
and subsequently we were both at Helyg and put in some time 
trying to conquer the first pitch of the Wall Climb. But John fits 
also into memories of The Gang’s frequent lunches together in Cam- 
bridge and the Sunday walks over the Fens. Unfortunate name, 
suggestive only of wet, damp, moist, unpleasant monotony ; and the 
country is admittedly flat. Nevertheless, having been in the hills, 
all of us, we could talk of them—and plan. We could also discuss 
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Harley Street or Downing Street, or quote “Kubla Khan,” or sing 
“Green Grow,” or look at parish churches, or recline on the lawn 
outside the Duke of Wellington, with ale and pickled onions for 
lunch. John was present when Andrew miscalculated the strength 
of a branch and fell from tree to muddy stream beneath, and when— 
with a rope from above—we climbed in the chalkpits at Cherry- 
hinton. And John was at Geoffrey Young’s Easter party at Pen-y- 
Pass. Lliwedd, Tryfan again, and a day on Craig Cwm Silin. 
There, for a while, voices bellowed songs in chorus, until the whole 
cliff seemed to be echoing. Evenings in the smoking-room at the 
Gorphwysfa. ... And then our Westdale Wanderers’ camp in June: 
indefatigable John on Gable, Pillar, Scawfell, in all kinds of weather 
.... intent over the fire, cooking .... puffing a pipe and talking 
about a trip to Italy, to look at pictures. 

Or Ashley, who was President of the Club a couple of years 
before I went to Cambridge. He and Charles seem to have turned 
up on a number of enjoyable occasions. We first met one evening 
in August, 1936, when Bob Bates and I were at the Dom Hut. The 
next day’s weather was memorably poor: a nasty, greenery-yallery 
sort of sunrise. From the Dom Bob and I caught a glimpse of 
Ashley and Charles on the Nadelgrat, before things were quite 
blotted out. 

It was not until Christmas Day, 1937, that I saw them again. 
After a good run down from the Rotmoosjoch, Fred Osborn and I 
stomped into the Schonwieshitte, above Obergurgl, hoping to thaw 
out. Ahead of us, already thawing, were Ashley and Charles. 
With them and their confréres we joined forces for the rest of our 
stay. Fred and Charles were far and away the best skiers. The 
Everester of the group—and this was a comfort—was known, qua 
skier, as Captain Crump. In the evening at the Gurgl he soberly 
presided. 

One evening we challenged one another, uncouth hearties that 
we were, to go and dance with the exotic hothouse blossom whom 
we had labelled Public Enemy Number One. She should have 
mixed up in espionage and intrigue, a Hedy Lamarr taking over 
Lynn Fontanne’s role in another Idiot’s Delight; but she turned 
out to be a model for Jaeger. Ashley was reluctant ; but then, during 
a Paul Jones (we descended en masse on the dance-floor whenever 
there was one), he fetched up, just for a moment, with her as his 
partner. That sidelong smile of triumph! 
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And Ashley was our imperturbable spokesman when a French- 
man fluttered over to ask us about a German who had carelessly 
schussed into a crack in the Rotmoosgletscher. Apparently it was 
known that we were such daredevils as to go up there without 
guides. The culminating question (quiver of morbid excitement) : 
“Was he one of your party?” Ashley (drawing himself up as 
impressively as a seated man possibly can): “Our party NEVER 
falls into crevasses.” 

Their party left eventually for the Silvretta; Fred and I, for 
Hoch Solden. A few months later, I looked round a rocky corner 
on Lliwedd. There were Ashley and Charles. .. . 

Very pleasant, the C. U. M. C. Members enjoy the hills. 
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Hans MoLpENHAUER 


I, PretupeE 1941 (Grave) 


WHILE marching on, it seems quite hard to stop and to re- 

member, in all the forward-swing of a new life that just began, 
in an entirely new world, in the endeavor to adjust oneself, and 
under the constant influence of fresh experiences. It is not to be 
done without an outspoken reluctance to sit down and recall old 
mountains of the old countries, while from all around comes the 
cry of summits never climbed before. 

It always has been this way, so that new impressions make the 
older fade. Therefore, I will not even try attempting to lift the 
full shrine of a treasure that is still buried under the weight of 
these last years, years overflowing with exciting news, with shifts 
of home, of deeds, and men. But I shall at least wipe the dust from 
the most loved of golden memories and glance again at a collection, 
more precious than any other goods which I could salvage from the 
débris over there. And while I simply gaze at jewels which I 
earned in many hours of the best of living, companions must re- 
main unnamed though I owe them lots of happiness. 

There shall be, I trust, the gestures which each mountain pre- 
sents, from the gigantic to the sweet ; the range of impulses will be 
from the heroic to the gentle; emotions and reflections will awake, 
dramatic and poetic ones; there will be light and dark, fight and 
struggle, violence and danger, too; and at the end a peace will 
reign: not comfort peace and leisure peace, but rest and ease which 
are the prize for toil, fatigue, and sacrifice; the kind of peace we 
ought to earn for life and freedom every day. 

In the end, we will have found the world of mountains (as in the 
world of music) to be a mirror of the human soul, a reservation set 
aside along the dusty road of life. So that we may escape to see and 
feel creation which will stand the vanity of times and people, when 
fires rage and temples burst, and destruction rains over a maddened 


world. 
II. Rock (Allegro) 


It began in 1925. Just one week after his appendix had been 
removed, a lad of eighteen went on board of one of the small 
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steamers crossing the Lake of Constance. The evening found him 
on the way from Oberstdorf to Einddsbach, last of the farm houses 
in the valley, right below the towering summits of the Allgau group 
where it is the wildest. It was raining hard, and the youth, tired 
from the trip and with the wound still paining from the operation, 
was glad to reach the shelter after dusk. Next morning, radiant 
and cloudless, saw him struggling through new October snow, the 
first of the approaching winter, wading through the snow, two and 
three feet deep, climbing up the steep slopes of the Musskopf saddle. 
The summits all around him shone in brilliant light, and the young 
fellow, though he was finally overwhelmed by the depth of the snow, 
turned back in all the aimlessness of this first flight, came down to 
earth with a strong heart. He had, the first time, gone the path 
to height and freedom through nothing but his own strength, and 
while he tried to staunch the bleeding wound, his face was burning 
with a flame that mirrored the experience from which the passion 
was to grow. 

A year went by. Again it was October, but this time the day 
was gray and with the threat of winter in the air. Patteriol, the 
mighty mountain in Ferwall, had challenged youth and all the fool- 
ishness of it. The summit was attained while fog and darkness 
fell; the long retreat was filled with fear and secret promises to give 
up mountaineering. Death was met the first time in the mountains : 
Another climber, starting up the same route, perished that day and 
was not found till two years later, crushed and half buried under 
rock and snow. 

There were my first climbs in the Rhatikon, that lovely chain 
of mountains forming the border between the countries Austria 
and Switzerland. First came the rugged Garsellaschwester and 
the smooth Vollandturm, and then, in 1927, a week’s traverse from 
W. to E., crossing Drei Schwestern (Dreischwesternkopf, Garsel- 
lakopf, Kuhgratspitze), Naafkopf, Scesaplana (that admirable 
trail leading clear through the huge wall of the mighty face), Kan- 
zelkopf, Kirchlispitzen, Drusenttirme, and the Sulzfluh. And back 
again next year to climb a mountain near the Liiner See, unscaled 
before and named the Kanzelwand. On this trip I enjoyed, the 
first time, the companionship of Dr. Blodig; Karl Blodig, 69 years 
old then and full of the same enthusiasm that carried him on a thou- 
sand peaks. I will hardly forget the hour when we were building 
our cairn; and when we crossed, on the way home, the towering 
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massif of the Scesaplana, going down on the “Leiberweg,” I had 
not only gained a first ascent, but so much more: a friend and 
father who would guide me from now on right to the most secret 
heart of this new world. 

Of all the mountains of this section, the Ferwall drew me back 
more often than the other peaks. A short campaign in 1928 brought 
Saumspitze, colossal pyramid; the Scheibler, tame and easy; the 
Faselfadspitze, offering us a hearty rock climb under the pressure 
of an approaching thunderstorm. We also made a difficult traverse 
of the small but compact Rautekopf, coming from W. and going 
down the E. side, and once again I stormed the rock fortress of the 
Patteriol, this time a sunny castle where, after the combat, there 
was the happiness of victory and wishless resting above the sleeping 
valleys: the great romance of mountaineering. In 1929, the Raute- 
turm was captured, small rocky spire between Rautekopf and See- 
kopf, a short climb up the sportive S. face; this was another first 
ascent, beside some minor variation which we invented when we 
climbed the Scheibler. There is also this trip to be remembered: 
Leaving St. Anton before dawn, we hiked to Pettneu and from 
there we reached the summit of the Hoher Riffler the same noon 
after a fast march. But I went on, alone, and climbed the neigh- 
bored Blankahorn, though rainstorms swept and gale was howling, 
fog locked me off from the world beyond, from understanding even 
of my friends. 

The year 1930 brought a week of climbing first in the Swiss 
Alps, in the Alpstein Group, to be precise. Terrible weather, beat- 
ing us with rain and snowfall day for day, could not much hinder 
us collecting mountains just the same. Santis, the highest, with 
its Lysengrat, the steep head of the giant Altmann, Marvies and 
Hundstein, Fahlenalpturm and, at last, the Third and Fourth of 
the ill-famed Kreuzberge. All are easy goals if weather is fair, 
but as it was, each of the trips held of adventures and excitement 
just enough. 

From these wet regions we went on, to meet only worse weather. 
After a stop in Bregenz, spent in the home of Dr. Blodig, we rode 
to the Silvretta Group. A set of aiguilles, called the Totennadeln, 
held much attraction for ambitious climbers. However, weather 
was as bad here, and after a traverse of Rauher Kopf, descending 
its staircase-like E. ridge, we merely scaled the western-most of our 
courted “deadly needles,” to find it harmless and, aside from raging 
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gale and hail, even quite friendly to the newcomers. The two Buins, 
though, gave us more than trouble. After we reached the summit 
of the Piz Buin in walking record time up from the Wiesbadener 
Hut, we disregarded thunderclouds and heavy storm, and we 
attacked the smaller brother of the two, the Piz Buin Pitschen. The 
climb was hard and took time; and while we were still struggling 
with the icy couloir that led us to the final ridge, snow was falling, 
thick and wet, developing to a blizzard when we shook hands beside 
the cairn. The descent took six hours and the last we had to give: 
stamina of body and of heart still more, when we were lost on wind- 
swept glaciers, pulling each other out of trapping holes, jumping 
crevasses, stopping slips, escaping avalanche and other danger, to 
reach the shelter late and then by luck, good luck that had remained 
a friend all day. However, friend to us alone. Four others were 
victims of the same blizzard, three killed by lightning on the glacier, 
while the last man fell to death in precipices while looking for help. 

By then I had been made a member of the Kletter-Gilde Battert, 
a small group of ambitious climbers, among whom were Walter 
Stosser, Fred Gaiser, Ludwig Hall, all killed by accident in later 
years. The hardest climbs in west and east along the long wall of 
Alpine summits were credited to members of the K. G. B. The 
Battert in the Black Forest, only a short distance from world- 
famed Baden-Baden, offers a little paradise for rock climbers. All 
kinds of practice may be found, and more: a veritable home for 
mountaineers to meet, remembering the deeds that lie behind, 
planning for great things still ahead, to learn and to discuss, make 
friends and feel the same strong impulse for adventure stream 
through the other fellow’s veins. For some of the most treasured 
experiences I must be grateful to the Battert, and beloved memories 
somehow originated there and terminated there as well. Of all the 
spires which I climbed throughout the provinces of Southern Ger- 
many, the Battert ranks high for thrilling sport and sheer beauty. 

In July, 1932, the summer campaign found its start in Kander- 
steg, gem of the Bernese Alps. Sektion Altels of the Swiss Alpine 
Club to which I have the honor to belong, has its home there. 
Weather was bad, and all the dreams of climbs in ice, designed as 
training for Mt. Blanc, were drowned by the daily cloudburst. 
But we did climb the Felsenhorn, a long pull from the village, with 
3600 m. difference in altitude in one day. Waiting for clear skies 
on the Bliumlisalp Hut, we forced the Wilde Frau one afternoon, 
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though rain was soaking the glacier like a swamp. Rain ran over 
the slippery rocks, lightning struck through the darkness of the 
clouds, and thunder was competing with the crash of falling stones. 
We made the summit, but I felt that we had gone too far this time, 
that we had trespassed where we were touching ground that is for- 
bidden to humans, where punishment should have been law. And 
yet, storm tore from me all that was left of fear, and if death had 
closed its grip that day, it would have come almost expected. 

1933. After a full week in Zermatt (on the summits which 
surround this Mecca), I travelled via Oberlap—taking Pazzolastock 
and Rossbodenstock between two trains—once more towards the 
“White Silvretta.” Dr. Karl Blodig and two other friends were 
met in Landquart. The trip continued to Lavin in the Unterenga- 
dine. The evening saw us sole guests of the Chamanna Linard, 
lovely cabin built by the S. A. C. And next noon found us lingering 
around the cairn of Piz Linard. Karl Blodig was then 74, and 
how amazing was the ease with which he had accomplished this 
proud feat, 1500 m. of steep rock and snow in average climbing 
time from the hut. 

While we were sitting on this lofty lookout, the peaks of Queen 
Bernina were parading in haze and mist of the far S., and twelve 
months later we were there. After a climb of Piz Palii, the Brega- 
glia Group attracted us, famous for mountains like Badile, Ago di 
Sciora and others. The one we picked was Cima del Largo, a 
savage bugaboo, a fantastic and amazing sight. The rocks of 
Largo gave us more than scores of peaks before and after. We 
almost flew over the steepness and found what was considered 
difficult a play. We rocked the huge block on the summit, gazed 
down the smooth slabs where we had come up, with fear first, then 
with hearty laughter. No precipice could frighten us in that hour! 

The N. ridge of the Piz Bacone, armoured with slabs, the tiny 
Kluckerzahn, the broad Monte del Forno, the Monte Rosso finally 
were other goals which, despite rain and fog, we added to the har- 
vest before we left this unique land of wildest glaciers, granite 
bastions, and the sweet smell of a southern paradise. 

While my vacation time in the ensuing years was devoted to 
climbs in ice, another phase of mountaineering had begun for me 
when we tried reaching summits not only in a week’s vacation, but 
with a fast dash over a week-end. We mostly left on Saturdays, 
long after noon, by car or train. We drove for hours, eight or 
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more, to Switzerland, Bavaria, or Liechtenstein, to reach, mostly by 
midnight, the foot of the prospective mountain. Sleep then was 
short, as 3 A.M. is usually the time to set out for a major climb. 
There is the Gletschhorn in the Urner Alps, with the finest rock 
that possibly is found on any granite peak of its size. We picked 
the S. ridge for ascent, a difficult and intriguing route and one 
which, due to sickness of my friend, I had to lead throughout. The 
descent via S. W. face was high adventure in its own, avoiding 
the right couloir which had brought death to three young people, 
not more than two short weeks before (while glissading on snow 
they lost control and were thrown over rock walls in terrific speed). 
Avoiding this we climbed at random down the smooth slabs much 
farther to the W. till they broke off with overhangs; the rest was 
rappelling and taking chances till we could smile again in safety on 
the boggy glacier. Three hundred miles of home trip followed, 
and Monday morning found us working, at usual time, at our 
desks in bank and factory. 

Another week-end trip went to the Allgau: A jolly revoir with 
Einédsbach, the place from which I started years before. This 
time ambition pushed and carried me. After traversing Hochfrott- 
spitze and Madelegabel, always along their rocky ridges, the Tret- 
tachspitze was ascended, in a thrilling climb straight up the ill- 
famed S. face. Rushing down the precipitous N. W. ridge and 
hurrying to our car, we were at home soon after midnight, travelling 
fast through all southern Germany. End of October the same 
year a lightning trip to Liechtenstein was staged, traversing the 
whole Drei Schwestern ridge and counting eight climbed summits 
as the booty of this clear autumn day. I will not forget the adven- 
ture at the Jahnturm when I forced my way up an icy pitch to 
reach the summit of the Vollandturm, finally securing retreat for us 
who had been trapped by overhands. The same night I was lectur- 
ing in Vaduz, capital of Liechtenstein, talking of mountains and of 
mountaineers, and—tired as I was—hardly hearing myself what 
I was saying. I knew, however, that my words filtered through 
fresh experience that had just penetrated heart and soul. Dr. 
Blodig, sitting in the front row between the friends (the one who 
had shared today’s jaunt and the companion of a past adventure: 
Piz Buin), smiled while I tried forming words of thoughts which 
never could be said. 
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The Austrian Alpine Club, Vienna, had taken me into its ranks 
that same year (1934), and I was eager to prove worthy of this 
group. More week-end trips gave the occasion, and though I more 
and more was drawn to ice and snow, they being my preferred 
expression of mountain beauty and the purest symbol, there were 
some hearty rounds of fight in steep rocks yet to come. 

The month of June again and Urner Alps. The Rigidalstock, 
precipitous as well as vicious, with the lofty bridge which we were 
crossing while balancing along the knife edge, the so-called W. ridge 
leading to the Spitzmann, taking the overhanging headwall from 
the front. Remember, too, the wild set of eight ragged Kreuzberge. 
Unforgettable will remain the W. ridge of the Fifth, narrow and 
steep like the long ladder of a fire-truck. But at the Sixth I found 
a pitch which will demand the limit of strength and courage from 
anyone who wants to try to reach the top. The “Guttlerriss,” 
cracking the E. face, is the most strenuous and awkward length of 
rope which has ever confronted me. It did not make it more invit- 
ing that traces of fresh blood, resulting from a recent accident, were 
still spotting the ghastly path. And then, he who wants to see the 
Kreuzberge, this strangest fence of limestone spires between the 
higher mountains of the Alpstein, must climb the Mutschen on 
some afternoon, or hike over the tame crest of the Roslenfirst, to 
have a sight not readily forgotten. 

Two more of those week-end climbs will close the ring of dashes, 
of our hunting for the mountains’ bliss. One night in August, the 
year was 1936, we walked from Engelberg towards the Spannort 
Hut, intending to climb the Gross Spannort in the morning. Two 
hours of a doubtful rest were spent on dirty floor boards of the 
crowded shelter ; then we set out for our goal. Soon after sunrise 
our eyes gazed down, high from the towering summit of magnifi- 
cence, to see tremendous avalanches of rocks tear a huge scar across 
the mountain face below. The day was young and calm the air, 
the sky stayed cloudless like a fire-mirror. The Schlossberg 
tempted, glorious and close, and we attacked the barricade which 
its smooth S. face holds as shield. It was a grim fight to get 
through, a hot, a hard, a scenic climb indeed, with cracks and chim- 
neys leading the climber through the labyrinth of quite incredible 
overhangs. Descending, we rappelled from ledge to ledge, using 
the iron spikes which guides have left, facilitating job and responsi- 
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bility. Reaching safe ground the minute in which fog fell in, we 
hiked away the trail in joy and sheer exhilaration. 

And finally, the Salbitschyn, a fascinating granite peak which 
gained fame with every climber who claims to know his Switzerland. 
Once more, a hurried car trip to the base, a nightly ascent to the 
cabin, the lustless upward struggle during dawn, snow couloir and 
rock ridge to the needle top, truly the most challenging summit one 
can find. Again then, also, the short rest on the small roof of a 
great world far below, the hour of rest bringing reward for all the 
effort which seemed vain, prize for the strain and pain, uplift and 
downfall, all flowing to the end that must be set to everything. 

Farewell to all this utopia, farewell, but also new hopes for 
tomorrow. While rushing down towards the valleys, to meet the 
dust, the duty, and all condemnation which is assigned to us, the 
laborers in eternity, while realizing that, once more, the blossom is 
about to fade away, to wither into night and past, out of the memory 
rises the question, and all the impulse and the impetus of living: 
Which height is there to set the eyes on now? Which peak is next 
in my desire? 


III. Ice (Andante maestoso) 


As said before, ice appears to me to be the true expression of 
a mountain’s face: cold, merciless, and all beauty. You think, after 
long years of glacier travel, to know the everchanging lights, the play 
of shadow and reflection, the million figures and contours carved in 
ice. Come back and find that you arrive not to renew, to renovate 
an old impression, but to be startled and entranced anew by magic 
wonders. This is the kind of love which keeps the fire flaming, 
this is allurement which through eternity draws us with questions 
before the dazzling eyes of the double-headed sphinx: one head 
smiles love, and one threats death. 

In 1911, though, I did not yet feel a presentiment that any 
mountain, seen with the eyes of childhood, would haunt me later. 
I was just five, and my dear mother had taken me along to hills 
above the town of Interlaken, to Eiger Glacier and to the lookout 
named Schynige Platte. I well remember the alp-glow which lit 
up the Jungfrau, the awe which fell upon the crowd of watchers. 
Over a period of twenty years I carried in me these first memories, 
till I came back to Western Alps, this time to reach out for the 
Matterhorn. Well do I recall that evening in Winkelmatten at the 
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small chapel on the hill, looking upon the mountain that is most 
beloved, and feared, adored, condemned and cursed, the peak which 
has become a symbol of the universe, a destiny and even a divinity 
for some: the Matterhorn in all its glory. 

A sleepless night high on the Hornli, winds sighing round the 
house like animals, dark skies and rocks, grey morning then, clouds 
closing in and thunder banging down, roar, lightning, gale, and 
within upset elements our assault was enervated, and at the end 
disheartened retreat. Next morning we traversed the Théodule 
Pass, turning backs not to a mountain, but to a hated enemy, on 
which to take our vengeance was then the only aim. 

Gran Paradiso, down south in Italy, gave consolation plentifully 
and compensation for the immense distance which one must travel 
to get there. Italian National Park and a paradise indeed; the 
mountain sheep is right at home, the words and names taste sweet 
like wine, silence and solitude are truly solemn. We climbed the 
king, Gran Paradiso, a walk on ice and snow clear to the top, which 
yields a splendid panorama. Becca di Monciair was sharper food: 
a badly crevassed glacier to the bergschrund, in itself a good climb, 
thence a ridge with gendarmes to the steep, small summit. Ciarfo- 
ron, the neighbor, looks sheer forbidding with its overhangs, re- 
sembling balconies welded in ice. We crossed the Colle del Lauzon, 
and hellish weather was the reception which Punta del Inferno had 
in store for us. Fine was the climb along the long ridge which rises 
via the Becca Gran Vallon and Cima Grand Vallon to the Gran 
Sertz, where a small silver cross marks the summit. The Grivola 
was our last objective, but snow and fog caught us while climbing 
and the attack was given up after we reached the Punta Nera, a 
mountain near the final peak. Descent to Cogne and homewards 
through Aosta and the Grand Bernard. 

While sitting on the summit crest of Paradiso, our eyes admired 
most the steep walls of the huge Mt. Blanc, towering with tre- 
mendous pillars and radiating with the vast abundance of glaciers 
which flow from the ridges. The longing grew through winter’s 
length, the wish to scale the highest peak that Europe has to offer. 
July of 1932 arrived, and we sat waiting day after day, strolling 
the streets of Chamonix, reluctantly busying ourselves with baga- 
telles like Aiguille de lM, Clochetons de Planpraz, Pointe de Vioz, 
and Aiguilles Rouges, all while the rain poured constantly, and 
slowly giving up the hope that, in the few days of vacation which 
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finally were left to us, fulfillment would be granted to our prayers. 
But one clear morning came that made us quit the praying all at 
once, take sack and iceaxe, and storm on. The afternoon at Téte 
Rousse brought new snow, and we were ready to descend again, 
this time for good, but dawn was bright, and on we went, scaling 
the steep ice couloirs and rocks of the N. W. face of the Aiguille 
du Gotter. It snowed again as we reached the summit. The 
clouds around us and the precipice below held us trapped fast, now 
prisoners of the mountain which we had come to conquer. The 
small hut on the summit gave us shelter, and we lay freezing on 
the bunks, wondering when and how we might escape the grip. 
There was no hope, of course, to push on to the summit, still far 
away. But when a cloudless morning dawned, all vicious clouds 
now way below us, we set out for a last attempt. The snow was 
deep and reached the hips ; we plowed all day more than we walked. 
Traversing the huge glacier peak Dome du Goiter we dropped 
down to the Col du Dome, to tackle wearily but with determination 
the last slope which led to the Cabane Vallot. From there along 
the narrow ridge upwards to Europe’s highest crest was elevation 
and reward for many dark and disappointed hours. It was four 
in the afternoon, the third day after the departure, when we rammed 
our iceaxes into the snow which builds the top of the Mt. Blanc, to 
mark the goal and to look down and up, down to the world and up 
to heaven. 

After Mt. Blanc, I turned my wishing to the one mountain that 
I had thought of more than of any other those last years. The 
summer of 1933 saw me back in Zermatt. It was a week of cloud- 
less weather, though strong winds blew relentlessly around the 
summits and the ridges. A hearty walk brought us into shape, 
along the crest from the Stockhorn, traversing Hohthaligrat and 
Gornergrat and ending on the rocky Riffelhorn. It was past nine 
o'clock when we arrived at Bétemps Hut, and midnight was the 
early rising hour to see us on the way again. So, with no rest at 
all, we started up Monte Rosa. It was an especially cold day to be 
on this, one of the coldest of mountains, and I recall vividly how 
the members of another rope came running down the slope close 
to the Silver-saddle, jumping crevasses and in breathless haste, to 
save their feet which were about to freeze. We were the only party 
of the five or six which had set out, to reach the top that day. The 
narrow ridge up from the saddle, and some short pitches just before 
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the summit were quite impressive, spiced by icy gales which forced 
us often to crawl and inch our way along the knife-edge. The few 
minutes on the Dufourspitze, finding us closely nestled to the cold 
rocks and greeting warmth and scent of Italy’s wide plains, looking 
down into valleys 10,000 ft. below, were all we needed to feel like 
kings. Back at Bétemps by noon, we hurried down the Gorner 
Glacier, the trails of Riffelberg down to Zermatt, the peak of peaks 
always before us, ensnaring in its sheer beauty, growing in height 
like the desire we carried with us to its foot. 

Next day found us on the march again. It was the first of 
August, 1933. This time with confidence and full assurance, I slept 
well in the Hornli Hut. Out before dawn, we climbed the steep 
rocks of the Swiss ridge which build a staircase from the funda- 
ment clear to the roof, 4000 ft. in height and garnished with varied 
difficulties : the first pitch right behind the hut, an overhand climbed 
on a narrow ledge; the very steep rocks at the “Old Hut” (the 
ruins of a former camp which was abandoned long ago); the 
Moseley slab which brings the climber right to the doorsteps of the 
Solvay Hut (small shelter, highly welcome if the weather breaks) ; 
the vicious snow slope, covering the “shoulder”; and finally the 
steepest part: the red rocks of the “head,” 1000 ft. of hard work 
above tremendous precipices. A number of fixed ropes on those 
grim walls are of some help, but still the Matterhorn is and remains 
the lion which it was called, and which is ready from time to time 
to beat its victim to the ground. The storm of Monte Rosa was 
still blowing when we scaled pitch by pitch the gorgeous peak. It 
blew so hard that a lone climber whom we met in the Solvay Hut, 
offering him to join our rope, declined and was brought to death. 
While gliding down the ropes, coated with ice, the wind turned him 
around and kept him dangling, smashing his shoulder hard against 
the wall. His feet slipped off, and there he hung suspended for a 
little while, till his cramped hands let loose. For us who spent a 
minute only on the summit crest, enough time to melt passion into 
ecstasy, the mountain had received another face: it was the altar 
now to which a man brought willingly his blood and body. 

Two nights thereafter we pitched our camp at the small lake 
below the waterfalls, where the big moraine, called “Eseltschuggen,” 
swings up towards the Trift Glacier. It was a mild night breathing 
beauty ; the full moon swimming over Monte Rosa, Lyskamm, and 
Breithorn, shining like crystal. A fine trip followed when we 
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climbed the racy Zinal Rothorn, offering all a mountaineer’s heart 
can wish: glacier and snow ridge, rock at its best, everything steep 
and highly exposed. We made the summit at an early hour, bathing 
in light, in carefree abandon. Thus ended my first climbing week 
in the Valais, and thinking back over years to that campaign, I 
wonder whether youth and its impetus have ever climbed since then 
to equal heights of spontaneous impulse. 

Bernina called me to its ice palaces in the year which followed. 
We toured by car, carrying tent and sleeping-bags with us and 
never entering hotel or inn. The first night saw us camped at 
Fuorcla Surlej, scaling Piz Mortel and Piz Corvatsch in the morn- 
ing. Diavolezza and Piz Trovat the next day, to have an early 
start for the Paltis. Deep powder snow and bad crevasses offered 
us a struggle, the icy slope to the E. summit is steep, especially when 
bad conditions make it slippery. But how much glory did await 
us then when we were walking over balconies of snow, the famous 
cornices of the ‘‘white hell,” across the saddle to the main summit. 
And how rejoicing was my heart when, in the afternoon, sitting 
atop of rocky Munt Pers I saw the Piz Palti again, a mountain now 
which I had climbed, bare of all terror and of all temptation, unfold- 
ing only serene, immaculate beauty, a shimmering dome, a blinding 
diamond, most secret tale of hidden possessions, treasures existing, 
but buried in ice. 

An intermezzo in the Bregaglia followed, adventure sport be- 
tween great experiences. A wild trip then ensued when we chased 
our old car over the passes, the Albula and Oberalp and Furka, 
a one-day journey from Maloja to St. Moritz and Samaden, through 
Thusis, Andermatt and Brigue to Stalden. To close vacation that 
year, we watched the sunrise from the Klein Matterhorn, proceeded 
to Breithorn and Bosse du Rollin, wading through glacier mud 
with burning faces, to cool them next day when we swam in Lake 
of Geneva’s quiet waters, Chateau Chillon claiming the one shore 
and the Dents du Midi guarding the other. 

Again it was the Mt. Blanc Group, the highest and the wildest 
in the Alps, to call me back in 1935. This time we came from S., 
where Pétéret and Brenva rest, where more adventures had origin 
and found their end. Hotel Savoy in Courmayeur became head- 
quarters, and I recall the jolly table round of friends, presided over 
by old Dr. Blodig, the man who had sat there a generation and a 
half before with Eckenstein and Kugy and with almost every other 
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man who came to fame in ice and rock. Yes, here he was again: 
Karl Blodig with the thin, white hair, the body old, but young his 
heart. What he intended, was to add another peak of 4000-meter 
height to his long record, the Punta Elena of the Grand Jorasses, 
small tower on the main ridge of this mighty mountain. We went 
up to the tiny cabin, anchored on slabs, pressed to the stone between 
the glaciers, but on the march our friend fell ill. After a bad night 
in the cabin, he gave up in the first part of the glacier. We brought 
him back again to the cabane, and though the hour was late by now, 
we undertook attempting the Jorasses. Not less than 19 hours 
passed before we again reached the hut, and all this time we 
struggled on the softened slopes of snow and ice, on steep and loose 
rocks of the S. face, to reach the summit ridge at the Pointe Michel 
Croz, to have a breath-taking look down the N. face. This is 
indeed tremendous (it was climbed first this same year, after scores 
of attempts, and while three competing ropes had already made the 
mountain from the N. side, we were by some unexplicable chance 
the first group to ascend it on the common route). Turning back 
without pause, we could not hasten down the dangerous way, but 
used all the necessary care, and were home only long after night 
had come again. 

Three days later lightnings illuminated our narrow path; caught 
by a thunderstorm right on the summit spire of the Dent du Géant, 
we had to fight for access to the narrow top. It was a rare and 
solemn minute when we stood unexpectedly before the little silver 
statue of the Madonna which pious guides have placed up there. 
Her smile was kind in all the uproar, only to see her meant a 
prayer. And we departed confident, making our way down through 
the hellish weather, over those pitches difficult enough in sunshine, 
with deepest calmness and the firm belief that we were safe. 

Weather remained bad for the two days after, but on the second 
day I broke out from the crowded hut on the Col du Géant, to 
climb alone the Grand Flambeau, Petit Flambeau, and Aiguille de 
Toule, comparatively small summits at the head of the great Géant 
Glacier, but each of them with characteristics of their own: loose 
rock on the bigger of the Flambeaus, a snow ridge on the Petit; 
and lots of mountain crystals on the Toule. 

Next morning we set out again. After the test which the Géant 
had given, the Dent du Requin held no horrors. Having crossed 
the wild Glacier d’Envers du Plan in a veritable rush, we climbed 
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carefully the bergschrund and the ice gully, we almost flew up to 
the shoulder where, quite suddenly, the summit tower shows its 
horrifying, fantastic face: the open pharynx of a shark! To climb 
those smooth and exposed rock faces takes a strong heart. But 
when we swung ourselves over the knife-edge of the highest block, 
we barely had been on the way three hours from the Col du Géant. 
Happy we sat and looked around, shook hands with Bron Ottone, 
one of the crack guides nowadays, and felt how much fraternity 
there was between his party and our guideless selves. 

It would have been a perfect summer, but tragedy came at the 
end. Two friends of ours, en route to Mt. Blanc via the ridge of 
Pétéret, met falling stones on the Noire. One killed, the other 
badly hurt ; and as hard as any a rescue. And then the night when 
I stood guard alongside of the dead in that chapel, dark hours at the 
cemetery, the night of mystery and of illumination, the secret voices 
speaking back and forth, heroic ones and those of vanity. If ever 
was rebellion against fetters which a passion welded, I fought that 
night in desperation. But when it dawned again Mt. Blanc rose 
in glory, clouds sailing high above like ships of sunny fortune, the 
thunder of the avalanches not as a threat of death, but like the 
pompous music of a feast, music of Nature that breaks down today, 
only to resurrect on the morrow. 

We travelled home over the Grand Bernard, to visit the Cabane 
du Valsorey in passing. A weak attempt on Grand Combin, how- 
ever, was frustrated by fog and snowfall, the same snow that was 
just about to cover the lifeless bodies of Walter Stosser and Theo 
Seybold, beaten to death by an ice avalanche while they tried climb- 
ing the N. face of the Morgenhorn, that huge mountain wall of the 
Bernese Alps. It was on the way home, in Basle, that we first 
learned the shocking news; and when, a few days after, the brave 
guides of Kienthal declined to risk more human lives in searching 
for the bodies on the cliffs, the Kletter-Gilde Battert set out to 
make an effort of its own. A large group of members left by truck, 
riding through the night to Kandersteg, to be at the Bliimlisalp 
Hut early in the afternoon. Good weather failed us, though, and 
our two attempts, one this same day, and one next morning, could 
not be carried any farther than to the saddle between Wilde Frau 
and Weisse Frau, from whence we had planned to descend into the 
couloir which we knew to be the grave of our comrades. The 
clouds were dense, rain poured without a pause, the séracs fell at 
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short intervals, not leaving any doubt that it meant suicide to salvage 
what was already dead. With two friends I ascended the grim 
Bliumlisalpstock, despising weather’s fury and the difficulty of the 
climb, and on the summit there we held memorial for our friends, 
the most forlorn of services that ever found a stage. And over there, 
hidden in fog, there was enthroned the monument which will remain 
when our friends have slept enough in the embrace of ice and snow, 
have bleached to dust in the débris. 

Again Mt. Blanc drew me back, in 1936, to its S. side. Bad 
summer weather was hostile to all plans which we had stored, and 
the small portions of success that we could score between long days 
of idling were consolation only for the goals which we gave up 
instead in bitterness. Aiguille d’Entreves we made in hail and snow; 
we traversed Petit Flambeau, descending its steep snow ridge to 
the N., to climb the small but wild La Vierge, an extremely sharp 
granite cliff. In Courmayeur I met Rudi Peters, the one who had 
adventures more than all in the N. face of the Jorasses. Back on 
the col again, the Col du Géant, we made Aiguilles Marbrées and 
Tour de Jetoula in heavy storm, to take a crack at the Rochefort 
ridge the next morning. When we had reached the base of the 
Géant, the weather was already full of menace, and all the way 
along the knife-edge ridge of ice, over the dreadfully loose summit 
rocks of the Aiguille de Rochefort and back again to the Géant, the 
storm grew worse, with hail and snow which blinded us and made 
the narrow bridge between the precipices a precarious walk which 
I recall today only with thoughts of fear and thanks for the good 
luck that was our guardian on every step of the long way. When 
we finally appeared to be in safety, in going down the lowest slopes, 
the fundament of the Géant, the friend who tried, bare of the rope, 
to glissade, tired of the painful stepping, slipped and fell more than 
500 ft. till a big rock stopped his death flight. To bring him down, 
the tall man who was badly hurt, to the Géant Glacier and from 
there the long stretch over to the col, and—after two days—back 
into the valley, was harder work than any climb ever demanded 
from us, was greater satisfaction, too, than any pride gained by 
victory over the peaks. 

A second time I was in Cogne, greeting Gran Paradiso and the | 
Grivola from where had started all my wanderings, the happy trips 
through icy gardens. Many desires appeared to be fulfilled, only | 
to raise more in an endless hunger. Again the nightly motor trips 
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which covered miles by the hundreds (five or six hundred were not 
rare), to sleep two hours somewhere in the scree, the rumbling 
mountain stream singing the song of home, and stars winking to 
us their friendly welcome. Up after midnight, and the hard struggle 
on steep moraines and steeper glaciers, on icy slopes, torn by the 
vehemence of giant stonefalls, on snowy ridges that would guide 
us to some small point, way up, beyond and far, which meant us 
Heaven. The Altels and the Balmhorn were thus ascended on two 
week-ends, the Altels being memorable since to it went the first 
of these week-end assaults; the Balmhorn, since we used a motor- 
cycle to make the trip to Kandersteg and back again, odd 750 miles 
beside the climb of over 16,000 ft. which was the total of our going 
up and down. 

Then another summer neared, the summer of the year 1937. 
More felt than known it was to be the last of my excursions through 
the Alps, and I went out to make it good. One of my youngest, 
dearest friends was with me on these climbs. The Dom came first, 
highest peak which all belongs to Switzerland, an ascent strenuous 
enough with which to start, and to accomplish when the other 
parties of the day, guided and the guideless ones, gave up under the 
pressure of the weather, the gale and cold which made the height 
of this huge snow peak the more felt. How grim a laugh showed 
on our faces when our crampons bit the ice crust of the last cornice 
on the summit; how tired we struggled, returning, on the steep 
rocks which barricade the Festijoch. A good day’s march brought 
us from Zermatt over the summits of the Furgghorn and the Théo- 
dulehorn to Breuil, a long day in the face of the sublime and elevated 
Matterhorn, now free from our longing and desire. Next night in 
Gressoney-La Trinité (that year, the border regulations forced us 
to many detours to approach the mountains). From there an early 
start up to the Capanna Gnifetti, high refuge on Monte Rosa. This 
same afternoon we climbed the Vincent-Pyramide via its not too 
easy southern ridge. Descending N. we took along the small peak 
of the Balmenhorn, and we retreated to the shelter in fog and dusk, 
all tired out. But in the morning we were off again, collecting sum- 
mits if we ever did. The Zumsteinspitze via S. E. ridge was first, 
and then, across the Colle Gnifetti, the Signalkuppe (Punta 
Gnifetti). How good it feels to rest in the small observatory which 
the Italians built on this lookout, gazing straight down over the E. 
face, the most tremendous icewall in the Alps. When we went on, 
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we crossed the Sesiajoch, to reach another peak, the Parrotspitze 
over a huge bergschrund and some icy slopes. Descent into the 
Piodejoch along the steep and narrow W. ridge. The Ludwigshdhe 
from the N. side was precipitous but easy. Not the way down S., 
though, when a softened snow made all traversing on the slopes a 
slippery and quite dangerous affair. In the Zurbriggenjoch we 
accepted the challenge of the nearby Schwarzhorn, a bold and rugged 
peak ; we scaled the N. face up and down, building a steep staircase 
in the ice. With these five summits we stopped and felt like calling 
ita day. A very good day and a splendid trip it was, indeed, one 
of the finest journeys I ever took when travelling across the moun- 
tains. Though we kept going on the ridge, not resting long during 
the trip, we did not miss a single sight, and all the luck and happi- 
ness which mountains give to those who come were ours on that 
blessed day. 

Next morning we slept in, but then, farewell! Down on the 
Indren Glacier we repented that we would leave without a final 
climb, and we turned back and again up the glacier to storm in two 
short hours the Punta Giordani. Grandest sight: the whole E. face 
of the Monte Rosa stood high and glorious before our eyes, and each 
prong in the shimmering crown held memory. Are you now sad 
and melancholy, heart, crying because the day is fading? No! Be 
aware, how young you are. Remember always: Life has just 
begun! 

Almost at noontime we decided then that we had better go and 
hurry if we meant to arrive at our goal the same night. It was a 
march which I shall remember. From the top of the Punta Giordani 
we dropped down to the Colle della Pisse, climbed the steep rocks 
of the near Stolemberg, continued to the Passo dei Salati, and on 
the Corno del Camoscio we resolved that we had had mountain 
peaks enough. What followed was the steep descent from Colle 
d’Olen into the narrow Vallone delle Pisse, admiring the cascades 
and the great solitude in this back corner of the world. At the 
chapel of San Antonio we reached the lowest point, having de- 
scended almost 10,000 ft. After the icy cold of Monte Rosa the 
beating sun of Italy. Heat, dust, and thirst were the companions 
on the steep path to the last pass; late afternoon, then evening 
arrived before we had reached the final height : the Colle del Turlo, 
cut in between fantastic spires of reddish rocks. Night fell as we 
ran down the steep zigzags of a good army trail; it was dark, the 
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stars were gleaming, when we hiked the last miles to the terminus: 
the village of Macagnuaga. The meal we had after the days of 
abstinence: grapes in abundance, peaches and what not. And then 
the sleep which was redemption after the will had pushed our 
bodies into exhaustion beyond measure. And the awakening on a 
sunny morning, the leisure which from now was our right, the 
comfort that we demanded in every detail, Monte Rosa a far cry, 
a possessed dream, a memory. 

This was the march to Macagnuaga, it was my exit from the 
Valais Alps. I went, once more, to Zermatt on the way north. I 
stood at graves in the small cemetery where many victims of the 
Matterhorn sleep to the dawn of their eternity ; I slowly walked the 
path to Winkelmatten, to the white chapel where I feel at home. 
And while I looked up to the divine mountain, a gorgeous peak 
not only, but a symbol, a monument of victory, of sacrifice. I 
realized how much my soul belonged there and nowhere else. And 
even now, though far away by miles and years, while on the road 
to unknown goals, all goes happiness with me and all the bitterness 
in it, that song of wandering that leads us far. 


IV. Snow (Presto) 


I know a book, a book of 1000 pages, should have been written 
about these many mountains I have named; names, boring those 
who do not know them, intriguing those, however, who bear the 
love for mountain beauty in their souls. So let me quickly find the 
end: swift like the skis which carried me so often down from wintry 
hills, which gave me thrill after the toil, and speed that tore away 
the veils of brain and heart. 

The Arlberg was the famous cradle from which I, too, emerged, 
one more disciple of Hannes Schneider. In fact, tame Galzig was 
the very first of Alpine hills which I ascended to the top. This was 
on Easter, 1926, and I recall the cloudless days which we spent at 
the Ulmer Hut; the Queen Valluga and the Schindlerspitze which 
I ascended only later, were objects of admiring awe and witnesses 
of my uncounted tumbles. Christmas the same year saw me back 
again in St. Anton where Hannes Schneider then was reigning. 

Most of my early ski excursions were made in the Bregenzer 
Wald. I visited the Hohe Kugel and the Grasakopf, Hochialpele 
many times. But real skiing started only later, in March, 1929, 
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when increased skill made me enjoy the peaks and slopes around 
Arosa Weisshorn and Briiggerhorn are marvellous; still more 
inspiring and exciting is the Parpaner Schwarzhorn. The downhill 
from the Hornli saddle to the Schwarzhorn’s foot and the long slope 
up to the summit crest are steep and dangerous from avalanches, 
which have occurred and taken their toll so often in this mountain 
corner. We also climbed the Plattenhorn, a hugged peak near the 
Carmenna alp, most of the way without the skis, and it was said that 
previously no other visitors had made the top in winter time. Out of 
the order, too, was our ascent of that big rock, the Hornlizahn, 
which dominates Arosa and its peaceful meadows, seeing so many 
skiers pass its foot, but seldom any on its summit. 

Easter each year became the time to try a major Alpine goal. 
After Arosa in 1929, we went to Engelberg in 1930. Weather was 
bad, and we were just about to give up any hope, when on the last 
day we broke through the banks of clouds which buried us at 
Trtbsee, broke through to sunshine on the upper slopes, to glacier 
and to summit dome, ploughing a path in deserts of new snow, 
barely escaping an avalanche that caught me at the final pitch, 
embracing me up to the chest. But from the summit signal of the 
mighty Titlis we had a run down to the Trtbsee and from there on 
to Engelberg which was so thrilling that it is hardly surpassed by 
any of the other great downhills in the Alps. One flight, uninter- 
rupted, to the lake which, while you cross it, gives just time to rest, 
to be prepared for the big drop, the second, down to the bottom of 
the valley. 

Here I should not forget to mention the many of ski trips on 
Sundays which took me through the most beautiful woods, hills, 
and valleys of the famous Black Forest. Here I was home. Week 
after week we put our tracks on many of its lovely mountains, from 
the old Hornisgrinde in the N. down to the Feldberg in the S. 
Some of the downhills are first class: take the steep run from 
Belchen peak to Schonau, or the fine sweep down from the Her- 
zogenhorn to the picturesque homes of Bernau. However, all 
excursions which we ever made over these rounded hills and moun- 
tain meadows were meant as training for the bigger things, as outlet 
for greater ambitions. So we travelled, one March Sunday, cross- 
country some odd 40 miles from Freudenstadt to Baden-Baden, 
and all of this distance, with climbs and downhills, in just about 
eight hours’ time. No wonder that, on the ensuing week-end, the 
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Easter days of 1932, we found it little effort to carry out this strenu- 
ous trip: an all-night march from Goschenen to the Rotondo Hut 
and the Huhnerstock still on the same evening. Next day three 
summits: Leckihorn, Stellibodenhorn, and Rotthalihorn, each of 
them steep and worthwhile. On Easter Sunday then the famous 
Piz Lucendro, a truly classic peak in shape and ski fun which it 
offers ; and on the morning of departure the racy Wyttenwasserstock 
in fog and snowstorm. 

There was a dash to the Bregenzer Wald: New Year’s eve in 
the home of old friend Dr. Karl Blodig, and from the celebrating 
party without sleep by train to Rankweil, starting point of our long 
way to the Hoher Freschen. This mountain had repulsed, always 
by the worst kind of weather, my previous three attempts on it, 
all from the N. This time, in sunshine and on New Year’s day, 
the peak made up for all the trouble which it had heaped on me 
before. Wandering over Alpwegkopf and Nobspitze, we terminated 
this long day on the windblown field of the bold summit just when 
the sun was setting in an ocean of clouds and mist and light behind 
the Santis. Though a small mountain, it has busied me more than 
a good many of the greater peaks. 

A week-end trip into the Wetterstein, in February, 1934, was 
also fast and compressed to the limit : Saturday afternoon 300 miles 
to Munich and, before dawn, on Sunday morning, on to the town 
of Garmisch-Partenkirchen. From the Kreuzeck in a swift climb 
up to the noble Alpspitze, and, after running down again, the long 
trip back to my home town where I arrived at 5.00 a.m., early 
enough for Monday morning’s duties. And still another tour: the 
downhills at Parsenn we made one Sunday in February, 1935. 
Not satisfied with a superb run from Weissfluhjoch to Klosters, 
we took the next train back to Davos. My friends made two more 
runs that day, while I went to the Weissfluh summit and had, when 
a blizzard ceased raging, the finest downhill over 7000 ft. to Kiiblis 
on the “standard run.” This all was squeezed between two car 
trips, each of some 300 miles. And only sunburned faces had to 
tell next day to the colleagues in our office that once more an elope- 
ment had been the recreation for us week-long workers. 

The high-points of the winter climbs remained the Easter holi- 
days when sun was strong, snow good and plentiful, and in us rose 
the ardent wishes to go and scale the major peaks as if we could 
not wait till summer. And so those spring ascents had mostly high 
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and hard objectives. Success from year to year spurred us to more. 
In 1933, we made the Monch, of course with axe and crampons 
from the Monchjoch. Next day we climbed the Jungfrau, leaving 
the skis below the Rotthalsattel. Both peaks proved to be difficult 
under conditions as they were, and we rewarded ourselves with a 
plain ski trip to the Walcherhorn, crossing the huge glacier fields, 
called Ewigschneefeld. On the last day, I saw the proud triumvi- 
rate: Eiger, Monch, Jungfrau from the Lauberhorn, and this view, 
so unique, full of elevation, will stay with me forever. 

Next year, in 1934, the Bernese Alps were tempting us again. 
Dragging loads of food and full equipment up from Kandersteg, we 
made headquarters on the quiet Gemmipass, where one looks far 
to Matterhorn and Grand Combin and Mt. Blanc. The first day 
was long. Traversing the Wildstrubel ridge in its entire length 
(Weststrubel, Mittelgipfel, Ostgipfel and Grosstrubel) and going 
back again along the crest, we should have had enough, but no: 
there was the Steghorn yet and then the Lammerhorn, before we 
skied down to the pass and fell, exhausted, into rest. Next day 
another dash to height: we took the summits which surround the 
lonely square miles of the Glacier de la Plaine Morte: Autannazgrat 
(Les Faverges), Gross Schneehorn, and Klein Schneehorn. In 
1935, the Allgau was re-visited, this time the ski-grounds of the 
Walserthal. The fine hills around Mittelberg afforded us with a 
good trip; crossing the steep Hoherifen from the Hahnenkopfel, 
we readily extended our tour to the near Hahlekopf. A splendid 
downhill followed to the famous Schwarzwasseralm from whence 
a long way back to Mittelberg rounded out that trip. We rose quite 
early next day, which was Easter Sunday, and reached the Hochalp- 
pass soon after dawn. The Widderstein is a real mountain and to 
climb up its S. face is adventurous when snow and ice coat rock 
and ridge. 

The Valais Alps on skis in 1936. From Saas Fee to the fine 
Britannia Hut, located amidst gorgeous mountains and tremendous 
glaciers. It snowed then day after day. A hopeless assault which 
we made in nothing but sheer desperation, got stuck in avalanche 
snow on the Adlerpass. But we came back again for more. The 
snow was even worse this time, but sunshine brightened toil and 
danger. Ploughing through depth of snow and struggling against 
what seemed overwhelming odds, we made Strahlhorn on Good 
Friday, and Saturday, when weather broke again, we took the 
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Allalinhorn in storm. A gale was blowing on the icy slopes! How 
much we had to hold on not to fly away! And after summit success, 
we skied down from the worst cold into the spring: Pastures were 
fragrant in the valleys, Easter bells ringing in Zermatt (O holy 
temple of the Matterhorn !), and lilies blooming all along the Rhone. 

I did not know then that 1937 would bring the last of Easter 
trips on skis, on the stage of grandeur: the Alps. We stayed in 
Klosters, making some of the most famous climbs and downhills 
in the skier’s paradise as has been called the Parsenn region. One 
big trip was from Wolfgang on the Gotschna, from there along the 
crest to the steep Grtinhorn, skiing rapidly down to the Parsenn 
Hut where we had lunch. The afternoon saw us climb to the 
Weissfluh summit, to be thrilled by the swift downhill run to 
Klosters. It was the next day that we were around the Parsenn 
Hut again, this time to do the Totalpgrat which has a fine W. ridge, 
composed of rocks and cornices, a comfortable downhill back to 
Wolfgang. A few weeks later, in the Urner Alps, the Reissend 
Nollen trumpted a challenge when we came with skis as far as the 
smaller Jochstock. There, after investigating the first sudden 
slopes, we clearly realized that danger of snow slides was imminent 
and overwhelming. And also there, under the hot May sun on the 
Ochsenhorn, I learned again that often defeat counts for more than 
summit victory, because it, coming unexpected, calls for poise. It 
educates us to forego what we have taken for granted, it helps 
prepare for major losses, the ones which come inevitably in each 
career of mountaineering, which come, as well, in the much harder 
job of daily living. But what would life then be without such set- 
backs and disturbances? To make this fully plain, the Reissend 
Nollen gave me defeat a second time when, two months later, we 
returned and pushed attack to within 80 meters of the icy summit 
ridge. One of my companions had a breakdown under the vehe- 
mence of snowstorms which were raging, and we had heartbreaking 
retreat, downwards in steep ice couloirs between the rock ribs of 
the mountain, down to the glacier, half carrying the sick man and 
half pulling him, step by step, through hours saving the victim who 
had given up himself, subdued by forces of the elements. This 
was when we fought the mountain, the first time, as an enemy from 
whom we had to tear away a prey, and our prize was more than 
glory in which we mirror ourselves; it was the simple tie of 
brotherhood. 
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And so I come to the last scene. Decision was already made to 
leave this continent of age and death. From afar was shining light 
and promise, the hope of finding a new world. It was the con- 
sciousness of the farewell which made it clear and sweet and almost 
joyful. Some days of skiing around Adelboden: Hahnenmoos, 
Laveygrat, Metschstand, and Regenbolshorn. There was no senti- 
ment of bitterness and hate in realizing that all was over, that a 
long chapter of the best of life was definitely closing down. There 
were the thanks alone and the memories which last over the times 
and oceans. There was the relaxation and the aimlessness, antici- 
pation, too, of new goals and new mountain love. And when I 
stood alone one night in Frutigen at the windy station, waiting for 
the train which would take me into the darkness of the future— 
when I was lifting up my eyes to the pale shining dome, the Altels, 
which was enthroned under the starry skies like a great idol in its 
taciturnity, then only did I know that it would be for the last time. 
Should it not be a final chance which has been left to us to drink, 
the last time, into hearts and souls the essence of it all: Beauty, 
Faith, and Worship, and Devotion? 

There came the train, and while I turned my face away from 
pictures which were bound to vanish, it was no mountain any more 
that disappeared in night behind, no mountain and no symbol, 
either. Life on the heights had made its own, had welded image 
and experience into one. I live in it, it lives in me, and when I die, 
I shall be there. 
























Mathias Zdarsky, the Pioneer of Alpine Skiing 


Pau. SCHLESINGER? 


OME months ago the message arrived that Mathias Zdarsky 

passed away on June 20, 1940, aged 85 years, in Sanct Poelten 
near Vienna. There is no doubt that he belongs to the great per- 
sonalities of his time. If nowadays skiing has become a sport of 
universal interest, then certainly it is due in large part to the merit 
of this singularly energetic man. 

There are many discoveries of fundamental importance for which 
we are unable to name the inventors. For example, we do not know 
who invented the axe, the wheel, or the chair. However, without 
those inventions no modern technics, no comfort could be possible, 
yet deserving inventors themselves are completely forgotten. 

Today there are many thousand men and women in the United 
States and Canada who every winter enjoy the delights of skiing, 
without knowing whom they have to thank for such an incomparable 
pleasure. 

It is well known, of course, that the Scandinavian nations in the 
dawn of history knew the use of the ski, but they employed them 
just for hunting or as a means of transportation. Fridtjof Nansen, 
the famous explorer of the Arctic, made use of them on his 
memorable crossing of Greenland, as described in his book, In Night 
and Ice. 

At that time there lived on his country estate high up in the 
Traisen Valley near Lilienfeld in Austria a very peculiar man called 
Mathias Zdarsky. He was a teacher and an artist. As the Board 
of Education did not show any appreciation for his progressive 
methods of physical education, he early retired to his voluntary 
hermitage in order to live exclusively and undisturbed for his own 
taste. During the winters of the 90s, with their abundance of 
snow, he had considerable difficulties when climbing up and down 
the steep slopes where his house was situated. 

In those times he read Nansen’s book and bethought himself of 
adapting the long Norwegian ski to the precipitous declivities of the 





1 The author, now resident in the United States, is a former first lieuten- 
ant of the Austro-Hungarian Army, and led ski troops in the Russian 
campaign of the first World War.—Ed. 
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Austrian Alps. Very soon he recognized the unfitness of the weak 
binding made of bamboo, but it took him a long time and he needed 
more than 200 models before his well-known metal binding was 
finished. Constructed strictly on physical laws, he laid out his 
Alpine (Lilienfeld) Ski Technique which was printed in 1896 and 
followed by 13 reprints. 

He gathered his friends and pupils within the Alpen-Skiverein, 
which he founded in 1900, and trained in numerous courses many 
thousands of skilled ski-runners. I was fortunate not only to attend 
in 1910 one of the classes he held personally, but to gain the friend- 
ship of this extraordinary man. The thoroughness he used when 
teaching the “white art” could not be imitated. He educated his 
disciples to intensive study of nature, to logical habits of life and to 
evasion of Alpine dangers. 

Zdarsky himself was a tall, strong and healthy man. He never 
drank or smoked, he was a practiced gymnast, an expert swimmer. 
His mind and his body were balanced in a wonderful harmony. He 
felt happy if he could let others share in his experiences. Disin- 
terested in money-making he never took any fee for his exertions ; 
he lodged and treated his pupils in his self-constructed country 
house, sometimes for weeks. 

Frequently he guided his parties on ski tours of most difficult 
degrees in different parts of the Alps. He arranged ski courses in 
the Sudeten and Carpathians, too. Finally he taught as a tutor 
in the Austrian-Hungarian army and received an imperial decora- 
tion for his success. In spite of being over 60 at the outbreak of 
the Great War, Zdarsky did not hesitate a moment to put his rich 
experiences to the benefit of the army as an Alpine expert. On 
February 28th, 1916, while doing rescue work at the Italian front, 
he was caught by a huge avalanche and completely covered. He 
suffered many fractures and thanks only to his bodily power of 
resistance and his iron will he remained alive. 

Zdarsky’s successes were not confined to skiing only. During 
the three decades of our friendship I had many opportunities to 
admire him as a great philosopher. His general erudition was 
amazing. He was an artist, engineer, architect, physician, biologist 
and domestic scientist. But what made him even more worthy of 
love was his infinite kind-heartedness and his inexhaustible, caus- 
tic humor. When ascending the mountains, he taught me to 
observe the apparently most unimportant things, strictly to prevent 
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me from mischief. He compared nature in its greatness as well as 
in its smallness. Macrocosmos—microcosmos! Had Zdarsky had 
no other achievement than the invention of the Zdarsky tent, he 
would well deserve lasting memorial. This sack, though extremely 
simple, has saved many lives. 

Mountaineering was my hobby from my early childhood. The 
favorable situation of the city of Vienna, the short distance from 
the Styrian, Carinthian, Tyrolese, Bavarian, Italian and Swiss Alps 
gave me a welcome opportunity to climb in summer and to ski in 
winter. That is not difficult, because most of the valleys are acces- 
sible by train or automobile; many well-kept trails lead to the 
sheltering huts and all the distances are shorter than in the United 
States or Canada. Therefore, I could spend several weeks of each 
year in the mountains. As in winter there is plenty of snow in the 
Austrian Alps, I was privileged to learn skiing rather thoroughly ; 
so what is called here a “sitzmark,”’ now occurs very rarely. We 
used to race downhill with high speed, and the steeper the slope 
the more we enjoyed it. The most beautiful ski-tours are over 
the snowfields of the large glaciers, because there are no obstacles, 
but it requires a good deal of experience to avoid the dangerous 
crevasses. Skiing in Austria has developed into a highly popular 
sport. Especially at the holidays, Christmas and Easter, the cities 
are abandoned. 

During the World War I had many opportunities to make use 
of ski at the Russian and Italian fronts. This was an important 
task, for in the mountain regions the summits and passes had to be 
watched carefully all through the year, to be guarded from sur- 
prises. That could only be done by ski-runners, for infantrymen 
would sink too deep into the snow. However, one must not think 
that ski-runners in groups may be used as fighting troops. Per- 
haps this was possible in some flat regions of Finland. High up in 
the mountains they can be used successfully only as patrols or 
connecting links. 














Exploration of the Northern Monashee Range 


RayMonp T. ZILLMER 


‘THE Monashee (Mountain of Peace) Range, formerly called the 

Gold Range, is in British Columbia, immediately W. of the 
Selkirks and S. E. of the Cariboos. The Columbia and the Canoe 
Rivers form its eastern boundary, the Canoe River its northern, 
and the North Thompson River and Albreda Creek its western. 
The range extends S. of the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, to upper Arrow Lake, but its southern portion is of little 
interest to the mountaineer. 

In the north, especially N. from Blue River, the Monashees rise 
to a climax of fine peaks and large glaciers. Mt. Milton and Mt. 
Cheadle are in this northern portion, which has been called the 
“Malton Range,” and it is in this region, along the Thompson 
River, that Milton and Cheadle experienced their greatest difficul- 
ties on their remarkable Northwest Passage by Land. 

The northern part of the Monashee Range is practically un- 
known to the mountaineer, and with good reason. It is unmapped 
and has very few trails. Like the Cariboos, it is protected by a 
luxurious tropical-like growth that resists penetration. 

When Lorin Tiefenthaler and I were in the southern part of 
the Cariboo Range in the summer of 1939, we saw, E. and S. of 
E. of us, and perhaps 40 miles away, a fine, high glacier-covered 
range that extended N. and S. We recognized icy Mt. Albreda 
(Milton) (10,090 ft), at the very northernmost point. It had been 
climbed twice by Allen Carpe, once in 1924, and again, by a dif- 
ferent route, in 1928. 

To the S. of Mt. Albreda we saw peaks that seemed higher than 
Albreda. In the northern portion, high icefields reached almost to 
the top of the highest peaks and seemed to be connected, but in the 
southern portion the range seemed to be more broken by cross 
valleys, and the glaciers less continuous. 

We decided then and there that our next trip would involve the 
exploration of that area. Tentatively, we determined that we would 
enter the range from the W., on the North Thompson side, and 
that when we reached the top of the range, we would walk S. as 
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far as we could, and then go out of the range to the North 
Thompson. 

A photograph, which we greatly enlarged, corroborated our first 
impression of the range. It appeared that if we got to the core of 
the range, we could probably go S. a short distance without too 
many difficulties, but that farther S. we could not get through as 
easily. 

Our investigation confirmed these conclusions. By correspond- 
ing with the national and provincial governments we learned that 
no maps of the range were available, nor any information that would 
be of much help. The only maps we could obtain were of the deep 
cut Thompson Valley along the railroad, the mapped area extending 
only a half mile or so on either side of the railroad. These were of 
help only because they showed the creeks coming into the North 
Thompson River. From Mr. J. M. Riddell of the Geodetic Service, 
we learned that a mountain lying between Moonbeam and Serpen- 
tine Creeks had been occupied in 1939 by a geodetic expedition 
which had entered the range by way of a “somewhat hazardous” 
trail in Serpentine Valley. They named the mountain Lempriere 
and established its height as 10,525 ft. But we did not secure either 
a sketch map of the region or a more exact location of the mountain. 

From Norman Anderson, a trapper, we secured a fine sketch 
map of the area trapped by him, and drained by Bone Creek, which 
flows into the North Thompson N. of Blue River. From Miss Ella 
Frye, another trapper, who had been of great help to us on our trip 
into the Cariboos, I received a sketch map showing a possible route 
into the range, along a ridge between Dominion and Moonbeam 
Creeks. My friend, Angus Horne, of Blue River, also made valu- 
able suggestions, particularly regarding the region near Blue River. 
The foregoing was the only information we were able to obtain to 
meet the problems confronting us. We did not know whether we 
could reach the heart of the range, nor where or how we could 
get out. 

We were equipped as we had been before. Everything was of 
the lightest—a 3-lb. tent, 3-Ib. sleeping bags, food weighed to the 
exact amount for 15 days, four cameras, medical supplies, climbing 
equipment, including two ropes, compasses, clinometer, barometer, 
thermometer, monocular, and a primus stove with a gallon of gaso- 
line for the high camps. All this was in two pack boards which 
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When we finished our trip they 





weighed over 60 Ibs. each. 
weighed under 40 Ibs. each. 

In one respect, our plans for this trip were quite unique. We 
wanted to avoid the hardships and delays of bushwhacking through 
the lower valleys, so we decided to find an outlier ridge on which 
we could reach timberline the first day, and by which we could 
reach the backbone of the range. From the photograph this seemed 
feasible. Miss Frye attempted to solve this problem for us. The 
sketch map which she had given us indicated such a route to the 
top of the ridge back of her cabin, and E. along the ridge to the 
icefields. The sketch showed one mountain in the ridge. Alas, 
there were three! 

On Friday evening, July 4th, we got off the Canadian National 
train at Gosnell, a flag station at the junction of the North Thomp- 
son River and Albreda Creek. We were welcomed royally by Miss 
Frye, Malcolm MacMillan, Gunnard Weberg, trappers, Dorothy, 
a young friend of theirs, their Collie dog, and a pet bear. In the 
evening we deliberated upon the question of whether we should 
take the route indicated on Miss Frye’s sketch map, which was 
based upon information secured from another trapper, or whether 
we should follow a route which was N. of the cabin, on a ridge 
which rose more gradually, ridge numbered 8 on the map. Our 
friends were far from certain that the route indicated on the map 
was a good route or even a feasible one. We felt that they favored 
the other ridge, because Malcolm MacMillan, who had hunted goat 
there the autumn before, had encountered no unusual difficulties in 
reaching a high point where he could see the icefields. However, 
we decided to take the first route. I am satisfied now, not only that 
the second route, but that a valley route, in spite of bushwhacking, 
would have been an easier and quicker way to penetrate the range. 
But it is ever thus! The hardships and problems on the route you 
do not take are unknown, so the route you do not take is always 
easier. 

Before leaving, we played with the bear. At three months the 
bear seemed to be more intelligent than a baby of three years. 
Fond mothers and psychologists might contest this statement. The 
bear had a great sense of humor. He boxed with us, and he 
wrestled with the dog. When we did not let him in the cabin, he 
whined and tried to get in, first at the door, and then at the window. 
When he purred, it sounded like an outboard motor. At night he 
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slept up high on the branch of a tree, hanging over the branch like 
a bag of grain. But the trappers were concerned as to what to do 
with him, for his playful bite or claw would go completely through 
one’s skin, and he would soon be dangerous. 

On Saturday morning we started, accompanied by Miss Frye 
and Gunnard Weberg, and, of course, by the bear and the dog. 
We were a happy party, especially the bear, for he would run ahead 
and for sheer joy climb 30-40 ft. up a tree, and when we were too 
far ahead, he would come down quickly and catch up with us. We 
followed logging and fire trails a while, but for the most part we 
went straight up the side of the ridge, through burnt timber. For- 
tunately, few trees had as yet fallen, so the travelling, for a burnt- 
over area, was not particularly trying. However, Lorin and I were 
still in poor condition, and during the last hour, before reaching 
timberline, I felt quite ashamed of myself when I saw how easily 
our trapper friends were taking it. We were quite exhausted when 
we reached a bench near the top of the ridge in the evening. But 
after a short rest we were refreshed and enthusiastic, for here we 
were, above timberline on the first day, having climbed from an 
elevation of 2500 ft. to 7000 ft. We had spectacular views in many 
directions, and to the W. of us we looked up the North Thompson 
to old friends, the very mountains and glaciers we had been on two 
years before. The icefields there seemed tremendous, but we knew 
that they were not part of one connected icefield. 

The next morning our friends left us. Our first problem was 
to get around the first mountain at the end of the ridge. Then we 
would be on the ridge. It is an easy walk to the top of the moun- 
tain from the W., but the S., N., and E. sides drop precipitously. 
On the S. side, just below the top, we were delighted to find a 
gully which took us nicely down the S. face. Had we not found it, 
we would have been compelled to go down at least 1000 ft. on the 
steep S. face. We thought it would take an hour to get around 
mountain No. 1. It took half a day, for it was difficult enough to 
require care. We camped on the ridge, E. of No. 1, in the late 
afternoon, in a most glorious location. 

It was one of the few flat camping spots we were to have. The 
heather was deep and abundant, and a circle of low spruces pro- 
tected us from the wind. We pitched our small tent under the 
highest of these, one eight feet high, with a trunk twelve inches 
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thick at the bottom—surely, it had viewed the magnificent scenery 
about us well over 100 years. 

To the S. W. stretched the beautiful mountains and icefields 
N. W. of Blue River. When we looked back, the route which we 
had taken around No. 1 looked quite exciting. The ridge we were 
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on dropped down perhaps a mile on either side, so steeply, however, 
that we could not see Dominion or Moonbeam Creeks except in the 
distance. At the head of each creek is a beautiful high mountain 
(4 and 15). In the ridge ahead of us were two mountains (2 and 
3). To the N. are parallel subsidiary ridges, which become grad- 
ually lower as they approach Albreda Creek. Each of these ridges 
culminates in a peak before connecting with the main Monashee 
Range. I have numbered the peaks in these ridges, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
Peaks 5 and 6 are over 9000 ft. high, 7 and 8 a little lower. 
Dominion Creek has two forks, the S. or main fork being just N. 
of the ridge we were on, and the N. fork lying between ridges 5 








ICEFALL OF MOONBEAM GLACIER DESCENDS TO 4500 ft. 


THE HEAD OF MOONBEAM VALLEY 


Mt. Lempriere at the right and Peak 19 at the left » 
Photos, L. Tiefenthaler 





LOOKING UP DOMINION VALLEY 
With Peak 4 (10,600 ft.) at the head, probably the highest summit of the Monashee Range 


OUR CAMP AT B NEXT TO THE MOONBEAM GLACIER 
Photos, L. Tiefenthal 
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and 6. Because of the dense forest, we could not see whether the 
creeks between 6 and 7, and between 7 and 8, joined the Dominion 
or not. Miss Frye has since written me that the creek between 7 
and 8 empties directly into Albreda Creek. 

From our second camp we saw what appeared to be an easy 
route along the ridge to mountain No. 2, but beyond this we could 
see only the N. side of No. 3. We both felt that we would reach 
the icefields beyond No. 3 in a day or so. How poorly we had 
reckoned! We did not reach the icefields until the eighth day. This 
left us only seven days for the high portion of the range and for 
getting out to the railroad. 

The eight days spent on the ridge and in going around the two 
mountains (2 and 3) were a continuous battle. Seldom were we 
able to stay on top of the ridge, and never were we able to take the 
N. side, for it was too precipitous. For the most part, we climbed 
endlessly up and down the S. slope, between 6000 and 8000 ft. 
altitude. Buttresses became quite annoying, for they either re- 
quired extreme care when we could climb through them, or they 
forced us to go up or down the mountain side considerable distances 
to get above or below them. And then cross ridges confronted us. 
Up and down over the ridges we went, until we thought they would 
never cease. Usually we could see only the cross ridge ahead of 
us, and occasionally we would find ourselves so low that bush- 
whacking was necessary. At one place a steep, smooth slab for- 
mation of considerable width blocked our way, but, fortunately, we 
were able to get across by solving a route through the maze of 
narrow cracks which covered its surface. 

The first three days we were without water, which necessitated 
melting snow, but in the melting, the snow absorbed the smoke from 
the fire, so that our food was strongly and unpleasantly flavored. 
And moreover, snow was not easy to find. One day we carried it 
for a long distance, in raincoats. Another day we lunched on the 
ridge, at a point where it was flat as a table for several hundred 
yards, and there, on the N. side, where huge blocks of rock were 
ready to break away, we found snow 30 ft. below, in the cracks 
between the blocks and the ridge. 

We had sleeping difficulties, too, after the third day, for we had 
to go around mountains 2 and 3, the sides of which were so steep 
that we could find no place flat enough for a tent. So, for the next 
four nights, Lorin built tent platforms by digging into the side of 
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the mountain with an iceaxe, to a depth of three to five ft. and by 
building up a rock wall of equal height on the outside. One night 
we camped at the end of a buttress which has a sheer drop for 
1000 ft. to the valley below. At this camp our vermin-proof tent 
was eaten by a small animal that kept us awake much of the night, 
and in the morning a spark set fire to the waxed bag containing the 
dried milk. Was this accident timed to give us burnt milk for the 
rest of the trip, just when we had finally gotten away from smoked 
water? One night a rock-rabbit kept us awake by knocking our 
discarded butter can against the rocks. Apparently he had inserted 
his head in the can to lick up the last remaining morsels of butter 
and salt. 

It rained daily from the second to the eighth day, and on several 
days it hailed. We crawled into a cave one noon to avoid the hail 
and to eat our lunch. There, on a ledge, we found newly stored, 
sweet smelling, dried grasses, evidently gathered by a small animal, 
and below this season’s grass was the grass of last year. One day 
a hummingbird flew into camp, stopped in flight, looked us over 
deliberately, and flew on. I have thought often of the grass on the 
ledge and of the hummingbird. 

We were worried for a time that on reaching the end of the 
ridge we would not be able to get around peaks 2 and 3. Our 
greatest fear, however, was that we might be compelled to retrace 
our steps. On the seventh day we felt quite low. Lorin had 
enormous blisters on his feet, and the ends of my fingers were 
cracked and raw. Toward evening it hailed again and it was almost 
freezing. We were soaked to the skin. The two-foot spruces 
through which we walked were dripping wet. They grew on a 
steep slope, in rocks which we could not see because they were 
covered by the lower branches, and, occasionally, we would fall 
into the most humiliating and ridiculous positions when the rocks 
gave way or we stepped into holes. After 7.00 p.m. we reached 
our first running water for hours. Before we could erect our tent 
on the steep slope, it rained and hailed harder than ever. There was 
no shelter nearby, so we crawled under the tent with our packs, 
and held on to the ice-axe driven into the ground. And there we 
stayed until it was dark and stopped raining. But by 10.30 we had 
eaten and were asleep on a platform which we had built and made 
comfortable with spruce boughs from which we had shaken most 
of the water. 
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The next day we reached the icefields, which, at first, had 
seemed so near, and camped next to the glacier in a most beautiful 
and spectacular location. Our spirits were high. We were at the 
head of Moonbeam Valley. The whole end had once been covered 
by a glacier, and the middle of the glacier had, not so long ago, 
covered the spit where we were camped. Just to the S. of us the 
glacier descended in a magnificent icefall which reached as low as 
4500 ft. Our camp was at B, between peaks 3 and 15, the latter 
one of the most beautiful in the vicinity. We had called No. 15 
Lempriere, but when we got to the head of the valley, we saw 
what appeared to be a cairn on No. 19, so we then thought No. 19 
must be Lempriere. 

The mountains on the S. side of Moonbeam Creek rise very 
abruptly. The ridge nearest the mouth of Moonbeam Creek seems 
to attain its highest elevation at its eastern end, after it turns S. 
This is true of a second ridge, which I have numbered 9. We could 
not see, and did not map, the area S. of No. 9, but we understand 
that two small creeks rise there and drain to the North Thompson 
Valley. The two former ridges, and a third ridge, are connected, 
so that together the three form the solid wall bounding the Moon- 
beam on the S. The third ridge contains three peaks (10, 11, 12) 
of almost equal height. West of No. 12 and E. of No. 15 is a 
beautiful cirque from which six glaciers descend in separate lobes. 
We estimated that No. 9 is 9700 ft., Nos. 10, 11 and 12, 9500 ft., and 
two peaks in the cirque, Nos. 13 and 14, 9400 and 9200 ft., respec- 
tively. 

From the ridge we could look well over the peaks in the cirque, 
and see in the background a glacier-blanketed mountain which I 
wanted to name Blanket Mountain (16), and another (17), which 
I called Twin Peak, but which we later saw had three separate 
peaks. These peaks seemed to offer fine climbing. We did not 
know then their relationship to the area, nor the location of Ser- 
pentine Creek. 

Our problem was to get to the S. On the afternoon of the 
eighth day we went up the glacier a short distance to reconnoiter. 
No. 15 turns toward the N. at its eastern end. Beyond and N. E. 
of No. 15 a lower ridge is almost entirely covered by a fine icefall 
coming down from two mountains (18 and 19) to the S. E. This 
icefall reaches its highest point in a col between Nos. 15 and 18. 
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We thought that, perhaps, this col might be the solution to our 
problem of getting south. 

However, the next morning we determined that we would not 
attempt to reach the col, for the icefall which we would have to 
ascend was badly crevassed. Instead, with our entire equipment 
we went up the Moonbeam Glacier, which turned more and more 
to the N. At times we sank to our knees in the soft snow, but, 
fortunately, this was exceptional. We passed Nos. 18 and 19, the 
latter having a beautiful ice aréte by which one could reach the 
top from the glacier N. of it, the glacier there occupying a bench 
perhaps 500 ft. higher than the glacier we were on. We turned 
almost N. as we passed No. 20, a long mountain with several 
tempting towers, the highest of which is over 10,000 ft. We aimed 
for a col between Nos. 20 and 21. It was near the highest part of 
the icefield, which we thought would reach around the E. side of 
No. 20, in which event we would go around No. 20 to the S. It 
took us four hours to go the four miles or more to reach the col 
at C, an elevation of 9000 ft. 

Our first look beyond the col was a great surprise. The glacier 
drops down precipitously and does not extend around No. 20, whose 
eastern face is a steep rock face dropping to a green valley, perhaps 
a mile below. Mountain No. 21 to the N. W. hardly projects 
through the icefield, which attains its greatest elevation adjacent to 
No. 21. Looking N. from the col, we saw that the glacier we were 
on reached around the W. side and the N. end of No. 21, and then, 
in an icefall, formed the source of a creek which flows first in a 
southeasterly and then in an easterly direction to the Canoe River 
Valley. The mountains immediately N. E. of the creek are low. 
Not far beyond them, the Canoe River turns westerly and cuts 
around the N. end of the Monashee Range, and then crosses the 
Canadian National Railway and rises in the Cariboo Range. 

To the W. and N. W. of us, and N. of No. 4, we saw two peaks 
of black rock (22 and 23) which are nearly 10,000 ft. high. A 
S. ridge offers an easy route to the top of No. 4 (10,600 ft.), a 
fine peak with a rather steep icefall on its E. face. We regret that 
we did not climb it, for it may be the highest peak in the range. 

We retraced our way down the glaciér until we came to the S. 
end of No. 20. Here we went E., up the rather steep and soft 
snow which covered the ice, to an upper glacial bench at 9200 ft. 
Looking E. from there we saw that another creek rose out of the 
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glacier below us and, flowing northeasterly, joined the creek already 
mentioned as flowing to the Canoe. 

We continued in a southeasterly direction, to the highest point 
of the glacial bench at D, where, at 9500 ft., we could see behind 
No. 19. We had hoped that the glacier would continue around the 
E. side of No. 19, but again we were disappointed, for the glacier 
reaches only halfway around and then drops sharply to a valley and 
a creek which flows S. E. and then E. to the Canoe River. There 
is a col S. of the mountain mass which makes up Nos. 18 and 19, 
but we did not determine whether or not it was a negotiable pass. 

Our view from D was one of the finest on the trip. To the S. 
and slightly S. E. are many other fine peaks and glaciers of the 
Monashee Range, material for future exploration. To the E., 
with low mountains in the foreground, is the valley of the Canoe. 
Further E., we could see the higher peaks near the Continental 
Divide, and to the N. E., over low mountains in the foreground, 
Mt. Robson was visible. 

Our next effort to get to the S. was to be by the icefall which 
we had deferred climbing. Lorin favored crossing the upper bench 
below Nos. 18 and 19 at once, and going to the col at E, but we 
were very tired, and the area was badly crevassed. Also, it was 
late in the afternoon, and we would have had to spend the night on 
the glacier. So we returned to our camp at B. 

The next morning when I looked out of my tent, four goats— 
a whole family—were standing nearby. They saw me at once, 
stared a while, and were off. The night before I thought that I 
had heard a bleat, so I crawled out of my bag and brought the 
packs nearer to us. Apparently it had been a goat. Yet there 
wasn’t a bit of green of any kind near us, only rocks and ice. 

On the tenth day we attacked the icefall between Nos. 15 and 
18. In the icefall are a series of glacial benches between steep 
drops. We avoided the large crevasses in the steepest parts and, 
for the most part, were able to ascend over smoother areas where 
the snow bridges were safe. It was slow work, however, for we 
had to test every step. We reached the top of the col at 3.30 and 
realized at once that we could go down the glacier on the other side, 
to a valley which we determined to be the Serpentine. Then, for 
the first time, we believed that our trip was a success, for we were 
confident that we could get out by a route other than the one we 
took to get in. 
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When going up the last steep portion of the icefall, I noticed 
on the clean, white snow, small, black worms. They were approxi- 
mately %ond of an inch long, and there were three to five of them 
on each square inch. I breathed on them and they were gone, 
having scampered away farther down, into the small spaces be- 
tween the snow crystals. What do these worms feed on? Perhaps 
I would rather not know. What feeds on the worms? The spiders 
we saw on the ice, or the flies? Certainly not the birds. On the 
expedition of the Duke of the Abruzzi to Mt. St. Elias, they found 
small, dark-colored worms (Melanenchytraeus Solifugus) which 
they preserved in alcohol. Later, in the laboratory, they made 
slides of cross sections. Enlarged several hundred times, these 
worms were shown to have brains, nerves, intestines, hearts, repro- 
ductive organs, and other organs associated with an advanced stage 
of animal life. 

Three peaks (15, 18, and 19) can be climbed from the col, 
which is at about 10,000 ft. We had time that day to climb one of 
them. We wanted to make a first ascent. We had assumed that 
No. 19 was Lempriere because of what we thought was a cairn on 
it. We had long admired No. 15 and it seemed as high as any. 
So we went up No. 15, on the ridge which leads from the col 
directly to the top. For the most part we were in snow just under 
the ridge, which is heavily corniced on the Moonbeam side. The 
snow on the steep slope once got dangerously thin, but by dropping 
lower we found deeper snow. The highest point, 10,525 ft., is at 
the western end. When we reached it we were astonished, for 
here was the abandoned camp of the Geodetic Survey, with miscel- 
laneous supplies lying about, including food two years old but still 
edible. In the cairn was the following: “Hello Lempriere July- 
Aug. 28/39 Geodetic Survey of Canada. Ed Pike, Frank Bam- 
brick, Norm Chapman. Amen.” We added our names to the 
following message: “July 13, 1941, at 6 p.m. Greetings Geodetic 
Survey. We thought Lempriere was the second mountain E. of 
here, so we were much surprised to find an entire camp up here.” 
The Geodetic Survey reported Lempriere as ten miles E. of mile 
110.7 on the railroad, and as a “very difficult climb.” We did not 
find it difficult. 

We shall never forget the view from the top. Moonbeam and 
Serpentine Icefalls are spectacular, and the glaciers behind them 
substantial. The slab rock and the upper end of Moonbeam Valley 











PEAKS 19 AND 18 
Our route to the Serpentine went up the glacier and to the right corner of the picture 


THE N. ARETE OF PEAK 19 
Photos, L. Tiefenthaler 








LOOKING S. BY S. W. FROM MT. LEMPRIERE 


Peak 17 at the left. The Thompson Valley in background at the right 












SERPENTINE GLACIER 
Much of which was heavily crevassed. Peak 17 in background 
Photos, L. Tiefentha 
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seemed much steeper than when we climbed them. The most 
spectacular mountains we saw were those near the head of the 
Canoe River, in the Cariboos. From here we concluded that No. 4 
is probably the highest mountain in the Monashee Range, No. 18 
as high as Lempriere, No. 19 about 10,300 ft., No. 16 10,000 ft., 
and No. 17 over 10,000 ft. We never ceased to admire the beautiful 
undulations of the blanket-like glacier which covers most of No. 16. 
The mountains further S. appeared lower. The mountains about 
us were probably the highest in the range. 

We returned to the col by taking a lower route, and passed what 
appeared to be fallen, petrified trees three to five feet thick. Nearby 
we found long, flat rocks, worn round at regular joints, so that 
they looked like a pegged floor. 

We were back at the col, 10,000 ft., at 7.55. Serpentine Glacier 
is a long one, and much of it is heavily crevassed. We felt that it 
would not be safe to attempt to get off the glacier that night, so 
we camped on the col. We were so high that the primus stove was 
unsatisfactory. The water for the soup never got really hot, and 
after cooking the macaroni a long time, we tasted it, ate a bit, and 
threw the rest away. Lorin dug out a hole in the snow for our 
tent, erecting a wall about a foot high on ail sides. This was 
hardly necessary, however, for, in spite of our exposed position, 
there was not the slightest wind. As we had no air mattresses or 
ground sheet, we threw our thin tent on the snow and put our three- 
pound sleeping bags on it. We tried to cover ourselves as much 
as possible with the rest of the tent, but in this we were only par- 
tially successful. We crawled entirely into our bags, leaving an 
opening only for our noses. My thermometer showed it was below 
freezing when we went to bed. We expected to get up at 3 o’clock 
so as to reach a good camping spot, and rest, as soon as possible. 
The night was not uncomfortable, and imagine our astonishment 
when we looked out in the morning and saw that the sun was high. 
It was 9 a.m. We had slept almost eleven hours. In the morning 
we again had trouble cooking, so ate little. 

As we were certain that we would have no difficulties in getting 
down the Serpentine, we loafed, and it was almost noon when we 
left the high camp. Part of Serpentine Glacier goes down to the 
S. E., in a lobe that drains to the next valley, behind No. 16. It 
may be that this is in the Bone Creek drainage. However, we 
followed the main glacier to the S. W., staying quite close to the 
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Lempriere side all the way, for the other side is higher and badly 
crevassed. The glacier required caution at times, but presented 
no problems until we went down an icy, stubby drop. 

To our left were the three peaks of No. 17. But nearer us was 
a narrow cleaver rock. Only a small part of the glacier finds its 
way down between the cleaver and No. 17. The glacier ends just 
at the top of a rock wall which is vertical in the northern portion. 
Here a half dozen waterfalls drop down several hundred feet to the 
foot of the wall. In the southern portion the drop is steep but 
broken, and here is a cleaver peak (23), to the S. E. of which is a 
glacier which comes from the upper Serpentine Glacier, but which 
is fed substantially by ice that comes down from between Nos. 17 
and 25. A creek with considerable water has its source in this 
glacier, and another still larger creek results from the joining of 
the many streams below the wall farther N. Together they become 
Serpentine Creek. 

After leaving the glacier we followed a large moraine on the 
N. W. side of it. This same moraine took us down below the wall 
to timber which was four or five miles from the col. We had been 
anticipating with pleasure the green ahead—it looked so inviting 
after our three days on ice. But we soon felt otherwise, for the 
willow herb and a few other beautiful flowers were quickly suc- 
ceeded by alders, which grew on a steep slope, in boulders. We 
battled alders until almost 8 o'clock, without finding a place to 
sleep. We had travelled eight hours without resting or eating, and 
we had eaten but little the 24 hours before. Finally, after crossing 
the many flooded streams with difficulty, we found a place to sleep 
among the spruces on the other side. But even here we could not 
erect the tent, so we slept in the open. I felt quite like an animal 
that night, when, on my hands and knees, I crawled under bushes 
and trees to find a spot to sleep on, and particularly when a friendly 
animal quite persistently attempted to be sociable during the night. 
In the morning Lorin could not find me until he discovered my 
socks hanging above me in a tree. It was the warmest night of 
our trip, about 50°, and the next two days were the hottest, the 
second day reaching probably 90° at noon. The creeks everywhere 
overflowed their banks. 

The next morning, while we were writing our diaries in camp, 
we looked up and saw a goat standing just across the little stream 
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on which we were camped. He examined us a long time, and 
dashed away only when we moved to get our cameras. 

We expected to have an easy time getting out down the Ser- 
pentine Valley, for, while the Geodetic department had written us 
that a “somewhat hazardous trail” follows the Serpentine, any 
trail would be easy in comparison with what we had been through. 
I had been advised that the trail was on the “left” side, but what 
was the “left” side? Was the “left” looking downstream or up? 
Ordinarily, it means looking down. We had no choice, however, 
when we started, for the river was too high to cross. We were 
soon battling alders again. Here I saw the largest alders I have 
ever seen, branches six inches thick. Suddenly we came upon a 
trail, but it soon disappeared. Then we reached the other large 
creek, and crossed it only after we had attempted to reach the other 
side in three places, having been forced back at the first two. Soon 
we were in alders again, but we avoided the largest of them by 
walking, almost to our waists at times, in flooded areas next to 
the stream. That night we camped on a sandy spot that was flat. 
It was a relief to be on level ground again and to be able to stand 
erect without holding on to something or watching one’s feet or 
one’s balance. 

South of this camp was a cirque, in a position almost parallel 
to the cirque in Moonbeam Valley. . This one, however, was green, 
having beautiful pastures all the way to the top. It looked like 
good game country. At each end of the cirque is a peak (25 
and 26). 

The next day was largely bushwhacking. At one time we 
found a trail, but we soon lost it. We thought it crossed the river. 
But we could not follow. In the late afternoon we reached a place 
where the river enters a canyon. Fortunately, the route on our 
side was still feasible, although arduous. Suddenly, however, the 
river disappeared. We did not notice its disappearance at first 
because we could not see it at the bottom of the deep canyon. It 
soon dawned on us that we were on a natural bridge covered with 
large trees and luxuriant vegetation. We were able to cross Ser- 
pentine Creek on this bridge. As we crossed we saw holes, through 
which we looked down to the rushing river, perhaps 100 ft. below. 
We did not stay on the bridge any longer than was necessary, for 
we feared that there were other holes, which might be covered 
lightly with fresh débris. We did not measure this bridge, but it 
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must be several hundred feet long, up and down stream, and it 
may be much longer. On the other side we found a trail, this time 
quite a good one, and we thought our troubles were over. But 
that was not to be. The next morning the trail led us promptly into 
the river and we walked in it, or bushwhacked, most of the day. 

On Friday morning, two weeks after we started, we came to 
an abandoned tote road. We knew that we were three miles from 
the railroad. Again we congratulated ourselves too soon, for the 
tote road went along the flooded creek. We had less than a mile 
to go when the road suddenly crossed the river because our side 
was a steep canyon wall. Alas! The bridge on the road had been 
washed out; so we had to climb out of the canyon. It was our 
last stiff climb, for we were soon on the railroad, and another 
adventure came to an end. 

I had some trouble with my barometer on the second day and 
I was able to adjust it only partially. When I returned to the city 
I had a graph made, comparing its readings with a master barome- 
ter. The elevations given are the best I can offer. I realize that 
the map will be corrected in the future, and that I would be less 
subject to criticism if I gave no heights and offered no map. They 
are presented, nevertheless, in the hope that they may be of some 
help to others. 
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The Last of the Bugaboos 


Litoyp ANDERSON 


LL the main summits in the Bugaboo Group of peaks of the 
Purcell Range in British Columbia had been climbed but one, 
the South Tower of Howser Spire. The formidable bergschrund 
on the N. E. face had never been crossed. This was the only side 
of the peak that offered any possibility of ascent. Our climbing 
party of seven, members of the Mountaineers of Seattle, went into 
that region in August, 1941, to climb. We decided that this peak 
would be our first objective. 

On Tuesday, August 5th, Lyman Boyer, Tom Campbell, Helmy 
Beckey and myself left our base camp at 4.00 a.m. to attempt a 
route we had picked out from the previous day’s scouting. We 
arrived at the lower lip of the bergschrund at 8.00 a.m., just 900 it. 
below the summit. We chose a route over the bergschrund slightly 
to the left of the extended line of the ice finger above. 

After four hours of step cutting our party ascended the upper 
lip of the bergschrund and 80 ft. up a 60° ice slope to the smooth 
rock slabs at the lower left-hand corner of the ice finger. Driving 
two pitons into the rock wall we anchored our party for safety 
while we studied the route beyond this point. 

We next chose the rock chimney along the left side of the ice 
finger in preference to the dangerous problem of cutting steps up 
the ice. We removed our crampons, and the lead man used felt- 
soled shoes to go up the mixture of loose rock and ice in the chim- 
ney. This chimney led into a second chimney, then out on a broken 
rock face with patches of ice and snow intermingling. Occasionally 
we drove in a piton for protection. 

At 7.00 p.m. we climbed over an ice aréte onto the rocks of the 
shoulder at the head of the ice finger. We had gained 500 ft. of 
elevation. We had 400 ft. of unknown rock beyond this point. 
The shoulder offered a possible bivouac. We spent the next two 
hours constructing a level rock floor between the ice and some large 
boulders. Into this sheltered refrigerator we huddled. Between 
shifts during the night we discovered we had a crag rat stealing 
what was left of our food supply. 
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At 7.00 a.m. we were sufficiently warm to go on. Four hours 
of route work on the ridge convinced us it was too risky to continue. 
We then followed a narrow ledge out on the N. E. face, circled 
around the lower part of a snow patch in a steep rock-jammed 
couloir, crossed a glaciated slab which ended in a steep gully filled 
with broken rock, ice and snow. From this point on our route was 
up again. 

The steep gully ended in a vertical crack a foot wide and 25 ft. 
high. At the top of the crack on the left was a horizontal slot in 
the wall that proved excellent to jam a leg in for security in belay- 
ing. Climbing up the sloping rock face above the crack we came 
into a deep cut on the ridge 150 ft. above our bivouac shoulder. 

The N. wall of the cut was nearly vertical with a 45° finger 
traverse that widened toward the top to admit a foot. Two more 
scrambles up lichen-covered blocks led to a resting place in front 
of a 40-ft. wall that looked impossible. In front of the wall was a 
small 15-ft. gendarme. Reaching from the gendarme to the wall we 
drove in a piton for aid. We then followed a scoop along the wall 
to a vertical part. Driving in a piton for direct aid and using a 
slight projection for the right foot the lead man crawled up over the 
rounded lichen-covered rocks at the top of the wall. The lead man 
moved on to a suitable anchorage and the rest of the party followed. 

From here the summit could be seen about 100 ft. above. This 
gave us encouragement considering it was 3.30 p.m. Going along 
the ridge we next encountered 50 ft. of a 60° slope with parallel 
vertical cracks to serve for hand and foot holds. The last 50 ft. 
was gained by walking along a broad summit ridge, a relief for 
the nerves. 

We reached the final summit at 4.00 p.m., hastily erected a cairn 
and placed a small tin tube therein. Remaining roped in as parties 
of two and using two 200-ft. five-sixteenths-inch ropes for rappeling 
we started down at 4.30 p.m. We had come up a lot of loose stuff 
so we proceeded rather slowly downward. 

We reached our bivouac camp at 8.00 p.m. The decision there 
was to go on, the weather was still clear and the moon was out. 
It was 2.30 a.m. the following morning when walking down with 
crampons in a Diilfersitz, the last man in our party stepped down 
on to the lower lip of the bergschrund. We felt something like 
Columbus discovering land. It took 50 hours for the round trip 
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by the time we reached our basecamp, starved, sleepy but happy in 


our success. 
For future ascents this peak can be done in less time. We lost 
valuable time in route finding. We were safeguarding the second 
party most of the time with our five-sixteenth-inch reepschnur. 
A lone party of two would be a faster method for climbing this 
peak. The summit elevation according to our aneroid was 10,800 ft. 
Thorington gives the approximate elevation as 10,700 ft. 











The Ascent of Mt. Grenville 


Potty PRESCOTT 


T. GRENVILLE, located about 15 miles as the crow flies 
N. E. of the head of Bute Inlet in the Coast Range of British 
Columbia, rises to a height of 10,200 ft. to dominate the vast 
Homathko snowfield and the surrounding unnamed peaks. The 
mountain was named for Sir Richard Grenville, an English priva- 
teer of the days of Queen Elizabeth by Capt. R. P. Bishop, B. C. 
Lands Surveyor, who had a great affection for naval nomenclature. 
Mt. Grenville, referred to as Mt. Memeia, “Cloud Soarer,” by 
Mr. T. Fyles,* was first sighted by Mr. and Mrs. Don Munday in 
1925 from the summit of Mt. Rodney at the head of Bute Inlet. 
An attempt on Mt. Grenville was contemplated by Mr. Fyles’s party 
in 1930, but an accident to one of its members eliminated any serious 
attempt. A fine panorama view of the district taken from Bute 
Mt. by Mr. Fyles greatly assisted us in selecting the proper ap- 
proach, which was hidden at close range. 

An invitation to accompany Mr. and Mrs. Munday on their 
attempt of Mt. Grenville reached me by wire at Lake O'Hara. 
Believing that good fortune knocks but once with such a longed- 
for opportunity, I joined them in Vancouver on July 31st. Pre- 
liminary arrangements had been carefully made and food and 
equipment were assembled ready for an immediate departuré. 
Their 22-ft. gasboat took us safely to the head of Bute Inlet, located 
about 150 miles north of Vancouver, a beautiful trip and a saga in 
itself. I shall limit myself to the climbing adventure proper which 
began when we left the friendly logging camp of Mr. J. E. Ander- 
sen, opposite Needle Peaks on Bute Inlet. Through the kind 
cooperation of the Campbell River detachment of the Provincial 
Police, Mr. Munday was given a sketch map of the location of a 
safe anchorage for our boat—a hole which proved to be 11 ft. 
deep at low tide in a slough three-quarters of a mile from the 
mouth of the Southgate River. 

Our first problem was to establish a beach camp on the N. side 
of the river above the reaches of high tide. Because of whirlpools 
and rapids it was only possible to cross the river near high tide 
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and so it was 6.40 p.m. before we started our moving. There was, 
also, risk from the continuous procession of débris, stumps, and 
whole trees in full dress, branches and roots intact, carried by the 
swift waters of the glacial stream. Several dilapidated old shacks 
opposite the slough marked our point of debarkation. Supplies 
were landed from the gasboat and while she was being safely 
moored, I was left to move the equipment to a safe location. The 
highest, driest and most accessible campsite was the floor of one 
of the old shacks and here we pitched our tent and used our air 
mattresses for the last time. We had decided to leave them behind 
for the sake of a radio. 

We left our beach camp on August 10th, expecting to make 
high camp within five days. The Coast Range does not perform 
ona Rocky Mountain time schedule. It actually took us 12 travel- 
ling days before we finally pitched camp in the woods at 4500 ft. 
on an outlying spur of Mt. Grenville above Elliott Creek. Six 
camps were established above our beach camp, representing double 
relays—food supplies for 20 days on the first trip, and camp and 
personal equipment on the second. The trip in was a thorough 
course in camp craft—-camp making, cooking and trail-breaking 
carried to a degree of efficiency never experienced, or found neces- 
sary in the Rockies. The problem of making a distinguishable 
trail was a serious undertaking. Believing that we would save 
time and energy in the long run, we took time to cut a trail through 
the worst slides and blaze a trail in the dense woods. In the worst 
slide we proceeded at a snail’s pace, the first trip taking two and 
one-half hours, while we made the second trip in 50 minutes. 
While Mr. Munday cut trail, Mrs. Munday and I would relay the 
three packs in an effort to save time. We literally tunneled through 
the dense undergrowth, encountering swamps, talus slopes and 
slides covered with rank vegetation composed of devil’s club, slide 
alders, ferns, salmon berries, nettles and all other known varieties 
of prickly bushes. Along the Southgate we occasionally found 
blazes, the remains of an old trapper’s line, which was frequently 
washed out and difficult to follow. Bear trails, also, abounded 
although they invariably disappeared where we needed them most. 
We walked logs, crawled continuously over and under logs and 
literally wormed our way up the valleys of the Southgate River 
and Elliott Creek. We were fortunate to have fine, clear weather, 
but so dense was the foliage that we seldom saw the sun and when 
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we did, found it to be a warning of trouble ahead—a slide, a glacial 
torrent to be bridged or a swamp. We hoped to come out on open 
gravel bars, but they were non-existent until we reached the very 
head of Elliott Creek near the snout of the West Grenville Glacier. 
Elliott Creek is a rocky gorge in its lower reaches and we followed 
the top of the ridge on its true right bank. 

Great was our excitement when we finally saw the head of 
Elliott Creek on August 18th, with the ice low down in the valley. 
But it was August 19th before our base camp was established at 
2400 ft. in view of the double waterfall and the great icefall which 
barricaded the head of the valley. The icefall itself took a sharp 
turn to the right and completely blocked any distant view of the 
mountain and offered an impossible route of approach. On the 
S. side of the valley, a series of broad, misty waterfalls were seen 
descending in steps through the trees from the high hanging valley 
above. To the north were slabby cliffs with more waterfalls. 
August 20th was spent reconnoitering. We crossed the lower 
tongue of the glacier and scrambled up over the miserable hard- 
baked moraine and slabs on the north side of the valley in the hope 
of a view of the surrounding country. From this vantage point 
the cirque walls on the S. side stood out in relief, undistinguishable 
from below, and we were able to identify the hanging valley on 
the S. as the one in Mr. Fytes’s panorama which would lead to the 
southern approaches of Mt. Grenville. 

Our time was dwindling fast, the clouds began to blow up on 
the 21st and we were afraid that the usual August break in the 
weather had arrived. On August 23rd we forded Elliott Creek 
just below the snout of the glacier where the stream divides into 
several channels, and struggled up the steep moraines to establish 
high camp in the rain 30 minutes below the ice tongue of the South 
Grenville Glacier. The glacier ascends at an easy gradient and we 
had high hopes of an easy and speedy approach to the mountain 
itself. August 23rd was spent in camp in the rain. Nevertheless, 
we went ahead with preparations for the climb and made up triple 
lunches ready to start should the weather clear. The stars came 
out during the night and by daylight, 6.00 a.m., on the 24th we 
left high camp. At the point where the South Grenville Glacier 
bends N., we first saw the great mass of Mt. Grenville, nearer than 
we could have hoped. Mt. Grenville was completely surrounded 
with glaciers and a series of parallel ridges descend its southern 
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flank. While the final summit was hidden in a cloud, and in reality 
behind intervening ridges, the line of attack seemed obvious and 
practical. 

Ten-ten A.M. found us on the moraine at the foot of the massif 
itself, the start of the real climb. A precious hour had been lost 
exploring an icefall to avoid some disagreeable-looking moraine and 
slabs which we eventually followed to our present position. Our 
route of ascent led over loose moraine and smoothly rounded cliffs 
on the left of the icefall above the South Grenville Glacier to the 
névé above, which we called “Revenge Glacier” after Sir Richard 
Grenville’s famous ship. Revenge Glacier was rimmed on the W. 
and N. by a wild-looking rock ridge, “Galleon Ridge,” a miniature 
Chamonix nightmare, a series of perpendicular gendarmes resem- 
bling the steeples of a church or the sails of great boats. Looking 
down on the South Grenville Glacier from above we could count 
nine feathery medial moraines traced down its four-mile length. 
We lunched on the glacier at 1.15 p.m. below the second series of 
crevasses at about 8200 ft. Step-cutting was necessary at intervals 
because of icy conditions which in many instances would not have 
been necessary earlier in the season. Another icefall to the E. 
appeared to connect with a second snow basin which we hoped 
would lead to the elusive final summit. However, we could not 
resist looking over a gap in Galleon Ridge to the W., or crossing 
an easy bergschrund to a 9000-ft. col on the N. to try and get our 
bearings. The views were magnificent and from this N. col. at 
3.00 P.M., we saw the final summit entirely cut off from us by steep 
snow slopes, topped by tremendous bergschrunds and sheer cliffs. 
And as seen from the summit by huge cornices as well. The long 
W. ridge did lead to the summit if it could be reached by a tributary 
glacier W. of Galleon Ridge. Our only choice was to drop back 
into basin No. 2 and cross over or around the intervening ridge 
to a third snowfield which led to within easy reach of the summit. 
Some time was consumed in getting down to basin No. 2 for we 
hated to retrace our steps and took a short cut through another 
gap via a large bergschrund. To our great relief the ridge above 
mentioned was cut by an ice and rock gully which, though un- 
pleasant, was climbable. Above this we found three inches of fresh 
snow on ice and hasty niches were cut for surer footing. At 
6.00 p.m. we came out on the third large snowfield which was com- 
paratively level and saw an easy snow gully leading to the S. ridge 
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about 300 ft. below the actual summit. From the ridge the climb 
was a scramble up easy rocks to an eerie summit composed of two 
towers. The first one proved to be a few feet higher than the 
second and we were content to sit there and gaze upon the mag- 
nificent and vast panorama which stretched below us. The great 
Homathko snowfield, covering about 200 square miles, lay at our 
feet and on the northern horizon Mt. Waddington remained hidden 
in soft clouds. As our eyes completed the circle, we picked out 
Bute Mt., Mt. Rodney and Mt. Gilbert from the endless sea of 
unnamed peaks. 

It was 7.00 p.m., an unorthodox hour, when we reached the 
top, but we had had no choice if we hoped to make the peak. Time 
did not permit us to consider a second attempt after the long trip 
in, and with no serious difficulties at any one point, we never dis- 
cussed the question of turning back. There was no time to linger; 
the sun was rapidly dropping and soon all the glories of a vivid 
sunset with its flaming colors and electric green afterglow lit up 
the vast expanse of snow and rock. We were only 20 minutes 
below the peak when a pea-soup mist blew in from the N. E. 
obliterating it once more and making us realize how close we had 
come to not having any view at all. We descended from snow 
basin No. 2 to Revenge Glacier via the icefall noted on our ascent, 
delayed by necessary step-cutting. As we descended, the great 
glaciers and precipices to the S. of us seemed to contract and 
shrivel in the fading light and we felt very much alone when we 
finally lit our lanterns at 9.30 p.m. down on Revenge Glacier. 
There had been very little melting during the day and we were able 
to follow, at a halting gait, our steps of the morning. From 
10.30 p.m. to 1.30 a.m. we hunted a way down the rocks and 
moraines, missing our morning route, but finally getting down by 
following the edge of the icefall. Having reached the moraine, it 
seemed foolish to try and descend further in the darkness. We 
found some shelter in a hollow of scrub firs and moss and tried to 
sleep. By morning light the difficulties of the rocks disappeared 
and we were back at high camp by 9.30 a.m. 

The weather clouded up that afternoon and broke the next day. 
We left for home in the rain on August 26th, covering the distance 
to beach camp in three days, only stopping to pick up caches of 
food en route. Wet weather could not dampen our spirits although 
it did grease our trail; the peak was ours. Our last view was one 
of mountains shrouded in clouds as we steamed down Bute Inlet. 















LOOKING N. FROM THE SUMMIT OF MT. GRENVILLE 


GALLEON RIDGE AND REVENGE GLACIER 


Photos, P. Prescott 
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SEVEN SISTERS RANGE FROM THE N. E. 


Courtesy B. C., Dept. of Lands, 
Forestry Branch 


PEAKS NO. 1 (left) AND NO. 2 (snow capped) 
With unnamed glacier in foreground. Route of final ascent was along snow skyline from right 
Photo, N. M. Carter 














An Ascent in the Seven Sisters Range 


NEAL M. CarTER 


HE Seven Sisters Range is a lone chain of seven connected 

summits and one separated peak lying between longitudes 
128° 10’ and 128° 14’ W. in latitude 54° 58’ N., visible across the 
Skeena River at intervals between Hazelton and Pacific stations 
on the northern line of the Canadian National Railways through 
British Columbia. The striking northern escarpment culminating 
in the 9250-ft. snow-capped summit (second nearest the railway) 
is seen to best advantage from near Woodcock station at mile 81 W. 
of Smithers, though the highest peak stands out more majestically 
from mile 86 near Cedarvale station where, only 5 miles away, it 
towers 8750 ft. above the railway. Henry S. Hall, Jr. has de- 
scribed’ the Seven Sisters Range as being “. . . . easily the out- 
standing sight W. of Mt. Robson.” 

The lower slopes of the range have been well known to hunters, 
miners and prospectors for years and mining developments for 
silver, lead and zinc were undertaken between 1926 and 1929 at 
timberline on the southern slopes, leading to the establishment of 
a good pack trail to a group of log-mining cabins at 4100 ft. Yet 
despite the ready accessibility of the range, careful enquiry failed 
to reveal any record of ascents of the actual peaks. A party of 
local people attempted to climb the outlying peak some years ago 
but found the steepening ridges above timberline somewhat beyond 
the scope of their hiking experience. It is also said that an Indian 
goat hunter lost his life on the cliffs of one of the peaks and this 
incident may have proved a detriment to would-be climbers. 

The range must have attracted the attention of many moun- 
taineering enthusiasts passing between Prince Rupert and Jasper 
on the train, and it is strange that before 1939 no serious designs 
seem to have been made on the group from a mountaineering 
standpoint. Dr. Thorington states (private communication) that 
he photographed the peaks from the train in 1916, and the locality 
interested Henry S. Hall, Jr., in 1923 and on other occasions. The 
writer first saw them in 1929 and made a mental resolve to explore 
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them if ever opportunity permitted, though at that time resident 
in Vancouver with little expectation of realizing the ambition. 
Allen Carpe also mentions the range.* 

Some time after finding that my occupation took us to Prince 
Rupert to live, Mrs. Carter and I in the spring of 1939 laid plans 
for a trip to the Seven Sisters that summer. In March I had hiked 
along the track near Cedarvale to secure a more leisurely view of 
the peaks, but clouds hid most of the tops; from Miss Edith 
Thompson, postmistress at Cedarvale, I secured much valuable 
information as to the trail and possibility of securing packhorses, 
and was supplied with several interesting snaps taken from various 
places during different seasons. Enquiry from the Dominion Sur- 
veys Branch disclosed that although distant views of the range 
from the N. E., E. and S. E. were available, the 1935 topographical 
survey stopped at the 128th meridian and no maps showing any 
topographical detail between that meridian and the Skeena River 
to the W. existed. The “westerly peak” of the Seven Sisters had 
been triangulated from the railway, but there appeared to be some 
confusion as to which peak was meant. The elevation given was 
9100 it. 

From the above information and a study of all available photo- 
graphs, including two incomplete aero views of the range supplied 
by the B. C. Forestry Branch, we decided to leave from Cedarvale, 
where a ferry was available for crossing the Skeena to give access 
to the pack trail up to the disused mine cabins. Mr. and Mrs. W. E. 
Martin of Vancouver, fellow-members of the Alpine Club of 
Canada, arranged to accompany us and our two youthful sons who, 
with a companion, George Baker of Prince Rupert, were to be a 
“supporting party” with activities confined to the vicinity of the 
cabins. While awaiting the arrival of the Martins from Vancouver, 
a telegram was received from Hall asking whether I had any 
information on the Seven Sisters as he was in the vicinity and 
thought of climbing them. On being advised of our imminent 
plans, he and Hans Fuhrer most courteously refrained from inter- 
fering and transferred their activities to the next main massif 
to the S., Mt. Sir Robert, whose highest peak they successfully 
climbed’ on August 10th. 
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t Our own party left Prince Rupert on August 21st and with the 
assistance of a genial Indian packer, Douglas Marston, and his 
two horses, became established in one of the mine cabins by the 
afternoon of August 22nd. Mr. and Mrs. Martin, my wife and 
; myself made our assault on the highest peak (No. 2) the following 
day. Ascending an obvious approach which appeared to develop 
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into a route presenting no anticipated difficulties, we found our- 
selves by 3 p.m. at 8275 ft., still a considerable horizontal distance 
from the peak, and astraddle a knife-edged rocky ridge that had 
been deceptively foreshortened in the photographs and as seen from 
lower down. A ticklish bit of traversing and an overhanging block 
of rock lay immediately before us, with no apparent alternative 
route visible. So we put the day’s effort down to experience, 
called it a “reconnaissance,” and decided to try it again the next 
day, confident that with an earlier start and a knowledge of certain 
short-cuts, we could force a way past the hindrance. But the 
gathering clouds continued to thicken and rain set in until noon of 
the 24th, our last available day for climbing. That afternoon 
Mr. Martin, myself and the three boys traversed around a couple 
of miles of scree slopes and ancient moraines to a ridge where from 
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them if ever opportunity permitted, though at that time resident 
in Vancouver with little expectation of realizing the ambition. 
Allen Carpe also mentions the range.* 

Some time after finding that my occupation took us to Prince 
Rupert to live, Mrs. Carter and I in the spring of 1939 laid plans 
for a trip to the Seven Sisters that summer. In March I had hiked 
along the track near Cedarvale to secure a more leisurely view of 
the peaks, but clouds hid most of the tops; from Miss Edith 
Thompson, postmistress at Cedarvale, I secured much valuable 
information as to the trail and possibility of securing packhorses, 
and was supplied with several interesting snaps taken from various 
places during different seasons. Enquiry from the Dominion Sur- 
veys Branch disclosed that although distant views of the range 
from the N. E., E. and S. E. were available, the 1935 topographical 
survey stopped at the 128th meridian and no maps showing any 
topographical detail between that meridian and the Skeena River 
to the W. existed. The “westerly peak” of the Seven Sisters had 
been triangulated from the railway, but there appeared to be some 
confusion as to which peak was meant. The elevation given was 
9100 it. 

From the above information and a study of all available photo- 
graphs, including two incomplete aero views of the range supplied 
by the B. C. Forestry Branch, we decided to leave from Cedarvale, 
where a ferry was available for crossing the Skeena to give access 
to the pack trail up to the disused mine cabins. Mr. and Mrs. W. E. 
Martin of Vancouver, fellow-members of the Alpine Club of 
Canada, arranged to accompany us and our two youthful sons who, 
with a companion, George Baker of Prince Rupert, were to be a 
“supporting party” with activities confined to the vicinity of the 
cabins. While awaiting the arrival of the Martins from Vancouver, 
a telegram was received from Hall asking whether I had any 
information on the Seven Sisters as he was in the vicinity and 
thought of climbing them. On being advised of our imminent 
plans, he and Hans Fuhrer most courteously refrained from inter- 
fering and transferred their activities to the next main massif 
to the S., Mt. Sir Robert, whose highest peak they successfully 
climbed’ on August 10th. 





14.A.J., i (1931), 425. 
2A. A.J., iv (1940), 142. 
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Our own party left Prince Rupert on August 21st and with the 
assistance of a genial Indian packer, Douglas Marston, and his 
two horses, became established in one of the mine cabins by the 
afternoon of August 22nd. Mr. and Mrs. Martin, my wife and 
myself made our assault on the highest peak (No. 2) the following 
day. Ascending an obvious approach which appeared to develop 
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into a route presenting no anticipated difficulties, we found our- 
selves by 3 p.m. at 8275 ft., still a considerable horizontal distance 
from uie peak, and astraddle a knife-edged rocky ridge that had 
been deceptively foreshortened in the photographs and as seen irom 
lower down. A ticklish bit of traversing and an overhanging block 
of rock lay immediately before us, with no apparent alternative 
route visible. So we put the day’s effort down to experience, 
called it a “reconnaissance,” and decided to try it again the next 
day, confident that with an earlier start and a knowledge of certain 
short-cuts, we could force a way past the hindrance. But the 
gathering clouds continued to thicken and rain set in until noon of 
the 24th, our last available day for climbing. That afternoon 
Mr. Martin, myself and the three boys traversed around a couple 
of miles of scree slopes and ancient moraines to a ridge where from 
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6000 ft. we obtained our first close-up view of the southern glaciers. 
We still had but an imperfect idea of the exact relation of the 
easterly peaks as the summits and heads of the glaciers were hidden 
in clouds, though it appeared that they could be reached from here 
and that a possible alternative route to No. 2 lay in this direction. 
The following morning we broke camp and back-packed our stuff 
down to Cedarvale, determined to return next summer. 

August 3rd, 1940, found Mrs. Carter, Capt. R. H. Durnford, 
Sgt.-Major Charles Gilbert, myself and the two boys with their 
chum, George, again encamped at the mine cabins. The following 
day was rainy, but on the Sth we all made an early start on the 
traverse around to the ridge above the glaciers, believing that the 
S. E. face of Peak No. 2 might be ascended from the underlying 
glacier to give access to the high skyline ridge of snow seen from 
Cedarvale, at a point beyond the difficulties encountered on the 
previous year’s trip and close to the final rock face of the peak. 
The three boys accompanied us across the easy part of the glacier 
and were then sent back to enjoy themselves glissading and explor- 
ing around two morainal lakes while we addressed ourselves to 
our task. 

A short stretch of exposed icefall, then mildly crevassed névé, 
brought us to the base of the cliff where some trouble was experi- 
enced in making contact with the rock. The climbing was steep, 
though on a fine day would have been enjoyable; but with lowering 
fog we could not choose in advance our route up the steepening 
slabs and at an altitude of about 8000 ft. it commenced to rain. 
After a somewhat dispirited debate, we turned back here at 4 P.M. 
hoping as before to make another attempt on a succeeding day. 
Our descent was somewhat impeded by inexperience of one of the 
party and it was getting dark as we topped the ridge beyond the 
glacier in a pea-soup fog, still a long way from camp. We somehow 
got tangled up after vainly trying to recognize landmarks amid the 
confusion of snow patches and rocky outcrops as we attempted 
to cross the broad crest of the ridge in the growing darkness and 
fog, so we retreated by “bug”-light to a deep vertical crack we 
had noticed in the rocks. And here, well above timberline 
(5850 ft.), we passed an uncomfortable night with little shelter 
except from the wind. 

Next morning it was still foggy and after another abortive 
attempt to get our bearings we retraced our footsteps and ice-axe 
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marks to where we had left the glacier. Then, turning around, we 
made another attempt to visualize our proper route and succeeded 
in crossing the ridge. We were still puzzled as to the location of 
our bivouac! Rifts in the fog as we descended revealed glimpses 
of the ridge ahead leading to the cabin, and Mrs. Carter and I 
pushed on to assure ourselves that the boys had returned to camp 
before the fog settled on the previous afternoon. We were de- 
lighted to hear calls from the still foggy heights of the ridge which 
the boys had ascended from the cabin with thermos flasks of coffee 
and some food, hoping we would soon turn up. Reluctantly and 
somewhat disgusted, we had to leave for the train the following day 
in the rain. 

A third trip was planned for August, 1941, and believing that 
bad weather could not always prevail, we arranged to stay a few 
extra days. Our climbing companions on the two previous trips 
were unable to join us, but Mr. Jack Cade of Prince Rupert, who 
had had considerable experience with the B. C. Mountaineering 
Club in Vancouver, was available. George Baker also had by this 
time proved himself worthy of being graduated from companion 
to a member of the climbing party. Our sons David and Bruce 
considered this year they could look after themselves while we 
were climbing. 

Packer Douglas again landed us at the cabins on the afternoon 
of August 7th and on the following day we all left with three days’ 
food to establish a subsidiary camp beside the farther of the two 
little morainal lakes (5700 ft.) previously mentioned. It was our 
intention to try again the cliff route attempted in 1940. The morn- 
ing of the 9th appeared promising and after an early start we gaily 
donned crampons and the rope on a sunny miniature nunatak. But 
the unusual mildness and slight precipitation of the previous winter 
had so altered the surface of the glacier that we were unable to 
turn the buttress of the peak owing to the shattered condition of 
the icefall. We tried to gain a likely-looking ledge on the buttress 
by crossing a higher branch of the glacier but after spending two 
hours in a maze of criss-crossing crevasses we were forced to 
retreat. Clouds were gathering on the peak so we decided to spend 
the rest of the day in ascending an aréte which joined at right angles 
the skyline route of 1939. 

In spite of the fog on the higher levels, it was fun pointing out 
to the two new members of the party the exciting places encoun- 
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tered two years ago—“hobbyhorse ridge” (traversed a cheval), the 
“balancing rock’”’ (over which one must climb and which miracu- 
lously was still in place) and the overhanging wall of the rock bump 
which had previously stopped us. Through glasses we studied the 
possibilities of passing the bump without resorting to the unpleasant 
prospect of cutting several hundred steps across the steep ice wall 
forming the upper slope of a glacier to the left. Still uncertain 
whether it would be possible, we determined to try this route once 
more since it avoided the long climb up the rock cliff whose base 
was now inaccessible, and allowed starting from the comfortable 
cabin instead of a rocky bed on the heather at the subsidiary lake 
camp. We accordingly made an early return to the lake and next 
day leisurely went back to the cabin, taking in on the way a climb 
up to a rocky prominence (7000 ft.) to give the boys an idea of 
the route and to do a bit of surveying. 

The following morning (August 11th) the four of us left the 
cabin at 6 A.M. and making good time over the now familiar skyline 
ridge reached the overhanging block of rock by noon. A recon- 
naissance revealed a narrow ledge leading around to the right and 
ending at the foot of an ice gully. An hour and a quarter later the 
last step up the gully had been chopped and we stepped back onto 
the skyline to find that we had just passed the overhang. A short 
steep climb up an extremely rotten aréte brought us at 2.15 onto 
the near end of the coveted skyline of snow (8725 ft.) that had 
been our objective for two years. Viewing it from a distance, we 
had fondly imagined that once gained, it would allow us to amble 
along its gently rising half mile of length, admiring the view, until 
we reached the peak’s final rocks which might then present some 
difficulty. Alas! Our promenade turned out to be a sharp crest 
corniced in places, crossed transversely half way along by a wide 
crevasse, and evidently solid ice for quite a stretch. To the left 
the snow rapidly steepened into the upper ice slopes of the glacier 
seen from Cedarvale, while on the right a very steep pitch of snow 
about 30 ft. high gave way to the top of a band of unseen cliff. 
Far below at the base of the cliffs lay the glacier on which we had 
played around a few days before. 

Roped together, we gingerly kicked steps along the top of the 
crest. The afternoon sun was already giving dislodged snow an 
interesting habit of avalanching out of sight over the top of the 
cliff to the right, thus discouraging excursions onto the slope 
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stretching down to the ice on the left. But the day was perfect, 
we and our hopes were high, and when we came to the crevasse a 
narrow rocky ledge appeared, formed by the right-hand snow wall 
having receded a foot or two from the top of the cliff. We climbed 
down to it, passed the crevasse, and resumed the crest until it 
became ice. Here the ledge formation obligingly reappeared and 
continued, with a few exciting gaps, until it was time to cross over 
the crest to gain the base of the rocks of the peak. 

The 300-ft. exposed portion of the peak pleasantly proved to 
be nothing more than a steep scramble up loose, frost-riven rocks 
abounding in fossils, and at 5.15 we stepped onto a narrow rim of 
rock running part way around the peak at the base of its 150-ft. 
snow and ice cap. Fifteen minutes later we stood on the summit, 
which proved to be the nearest, and barely the highest, of three 
humps on another narrow snow crest. The aneroid read 9400 ft., 
but corrections gave a probable height of 9250 ft. 

After 11.5 hours of practically continuous climbing from the 
cabin, we were admiring a panorama unmarred by any higher peak 
within a radius of at least 50 miles. The nearest competitor was 
the 42-mile-distant highest peak of the Howson Range (54° 25’ N., 
127° 45’ W.), shown as 9000 ft. on the 1938 Smithers Sheet (West 
Half) of the Dominion topographical survey that ceased at the 
. 128° meridian. The complete massif of Sir Robert was fully 
appreciated by us for the first time. The well-known Hudson Bay 
Mtn. (8500 ft.) above Smithers and the Rocher Deboulé (7790 ft.) 
above Hazelton appeared far less interesting than several unnamed 
and unmapped higher peaks to the S., S. E. across the Skeena, and 
to the far N. towards the Naas River. Peaks Nos. 3 to 7 of the 
Seven Sisters extended below to the E., but Peak No. 1 and the 
outlying peak were mostly hidden by two lower humps of our 
summit. Through glasses, people could be seen moving about 
Cedarvale station 8750 ft. below. 


Huddling together for support on the narrow crest at 6 P.M., 
there was neither time nor space for establishing a much desired 
[ camera station for my survey, so a round of snaps was taken for 
later interpretation with the assistance of data from lower stations. 
> We carefully backed down to the rocky rim and built our cairn on 
’ the only available projecting platform, visible from the mine but 


unfortunately not from Cedarvale. A bright yellow, aluminum 
container for “Kodak 35” film was pressed into service to hold the 
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record, thus becoming lost as salvage for war effort. Our route of 
ascent was exactly followed on the return. The tedium of slowly 
backing down the footsteps along the long crest was relieved by 
spirited conjectures as to how many steps there would be to certain 
landmarks. George lost count somewhere in the 600’s before 
reaching the descent around the crevasse, owing to a little excite- 
ment. From the end of the crest (8 P.M.) it became a race against 
darkness with certain objectives such as “balanced rock before 
sunset!” “Plum Pudding hump by 10,” and so on. Finally, after 
wearily slithering and stumbling down the heather slopes of the 
final ridge by “bug”-light, we reached the cabin just 5 minutes 
after midnight. Two sleepy boys awakened to learn relievedly 
that we finally “had made it at last.” 

Easy access to the attractive remaining peaks of the range 
was cut off by the broken condition of the glaciers this year, so we 
left them for the future and spent our remaining three days lazing 
around, photographing, and completing the survey from surround- 
ing ridges. The weather was still ideal, but we had achieved our 
object and after all, was this not our summer holiday for a rest? 


Note.—One of the peaks of the Seven Sisters (presumably the highest) 
has erroneously been referred to as “Meanskinisht,” a former Indian name 
for Cedarvale and meaning, according to the vagaries of its spelling, “at 
the foot of the mountain” or “at the foot of the pine trees.” An old 
illustrated Grand Trunk Railway (now C. N. R.) folder pictures the Seven 
Sisters, calling them “Weanskinisht,” a name also shown on a fingerpost 
at mile 79. I am informed this is a variation of spelling of the local Indian 
dialect word meaning “top of the mountain” and it is proposed to submit 
the correctly spelled name for the official adoption as the name of the 
peak ascended. Appropriate names will be chosen for the two glaciers we 
traversed, but I prefer to leave the remaining peaks merely numbered until 
someone climbs them. Peak No. 3 should make a fascinating climb. 

The rocks of at least Peaks Nos. 1 and 2 are of sedimentary origin, 
strongly folded, and include conglomerate, sandstone, greywacke and argillite, 
with interbedded volcanic tufts and small dykes of quartz diorite porphyry. 
Tree-fern fossils abounded in the vicinity of the lakes and along the exposed 
portions of the rocky skyline ridge as well as near the top of the peak. One 
of the rocks of our cairn includes a large fossil imprint. Similar fossils are 
found in the valley at Cedarvale, and fossilized clam shells form part of 
a collection at the mine. 
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CuHar.es S. Houston 


NTIL quite recently the effects of high altitude were of interest 

and importance only to that small school of fanatics who make 
the summits of high mountains their goals, and there was little 
scientific work to confirm their observations. The advent of the 
plane, the breath-taking advance of commercial flying, and the 
threat of modern war have all enormously increased our under- 
standing of what happens to a man when he goes high. 

Plane ascents and pressure chamber studies are short-term ex- 
periences of the problems faced by the climber, and the lessons 
learned from the former are to only a slight degree applicable to 
the latter. I propose in this paper to try to correlate these two 
fields in so far as they are comparable, and from this to offer a few 
practical hints to the mountaineer. 


HistoricaL. The earliest experience with great heights was in 
balloons. In 1783 de Rozier made the first true ascent, but not 
till 1862 did Glaisher and Coxwell in their rise to 29,000 ft. enter 
the realm of high altitude. The dangers of great heights were all 
too apparent after the fatal accident in 1875 of which Tissandier 
was the sole survivor of a trip to almost 30,000 ft. The French 
physiologist Bert, saddened by the deaths of his friends in this 
tragedy, made the first scientific studies of altitude, and much of 
his work is still valid today. Berson, using oxygen, survived a trip 
to 36,000 ft. in 1894, and since that time man’s “ceiling” has been 
steadily rising. In 1934 Donati took an open-cockpit plane to 
47,358 ft., using oxygen of course, and the following year Stevens 
ascended to the phenomenal height of 72,395 ft. in the sealed gon- 
dola of the balloon “Explorer II.” In the last ten years a great 
deal of work has been done in pressure chambers, where the total 
air pressure is reduced by pumps to levels corresponding to different 
heights, and in tents where nitrogen is used to dilute the air and give 
percentages of oxygen which are found at great heights. 

All of these studies, and all of our experience confirm the theory 
suggested by Bert: that the low pressures of high altitude are unim- 
portant to the body; it is the percentage of oxygen in the air 
breathed which is so important. 


ALTITUDE SICKNESS. Again may I emphasize that there is little 
comparison between brief and rapid flights to high altitudes and the 
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longer, slower climbs to the same levels made by mountaineers. 
Certain lessons learned in one may, however, be of use in the other. 

The dreadful nausea and its results which many of us have 
experienced early in a climbing season, and the uneasy sensation 
we hate to admit during a rough plane trip are not true altitude 
sickness. In the first our poor stomachs are rebelling against cold, 
exposure, too violent exercise without training, change of food and 
water, and a little fear of high places. In the latter, motor noise 
and vibration, vertigo from stimulation of our balancing apparatus, 
excitement and apprehension are the precipitating causes of our 
distress. It may safely be said that altitude is not important until 
above 9000 ft. or higher. 

Acute altitude sickness is a very modern and rather uncommon 
disease, because only recently and with a few planes have we been 
able to climb at the rate of more than 5000 ft. per minute which 
causes the illness. At this literally breath-taking rate of climb a man 
is unaware of any difficulty until suddenly, at from 15,000 to 
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18,000 ft., the lights go out. Usually there is little or no warning 
before the sudden unconsciousness, and none of the symptoms to be 
described below are present. It is due solely to lack of oxygen in 
the blood, which of course cannot provide more oxygen than it can 
pick up from the air in the lungs. Obviously this is of no importance 
to the climber, and of little danger to the average flier, for he can 
prevent coma by using any of the many oxygen apparatuses to 
increase the oxygen he breathes. Another interesting factor enters, 
however, when the speed of climb is greatly increased. 

Nitrogen which makes up almost 80% of the atmosphere is 
dissolved in the blood and tissues just as is any other gas. Whena 
deep-sea diver comes to the surface from, say 150 ft., where he has 
experienced a pressure five times as great as on the surface, then 
bubbles of nitrogen appear in his blood and tissues just like bubbles 
in a freshly opened bottle of soda water, and the well-known 
“bends” is the result. Parallel to this is the case of the flier who 
climbs rapidly to over 20,000 ft., but in the air he must go much 
higher before the bends appear. In the pressure chamber 26 men 
have gone as high as 16,000 ft. in six seconds, at the unbelievable 
rate of 160,000 ft. per minute, yet no ill effects have been suffered. 
But at 18,000 ft., climbing at the rate of 5000 to 10,000 ft. per 
minute produces bubbles in the spinal fluid with headaches and 
brief paralysis as the result. Not until 28,000 to 30,000 ft., at this 
rate of climb, do bubbles appear in the blood. Although the bends 
depends on the rapid decrease of pressure entirely, it is possible 
to wash nitrogen out of the blood by breathing oxygen for a period 
before the rapid ascent, and oxygen, being used by the body, will 
not produce bends. This problem is more complicated in practice 
and may be insuperable in extremely high military maneuvers. 

At rates of climb between the very fast and the very slow 
opinion differs as to the effect of altitude. In general it may be 
said that the nervous system is the first to be affected when the 
speed of ascent is from 3000 to 10,000 ft. per minute, resulting in 
fainting and convulsions, whereas at slower speeds the circulation 
shows the first effects. It has been found, for example, that a man 
can go to an altitude of, say 16,000 ft., with fewer symptoms if he 
goes at the rate of 8000 ft. per minute than if he goes at 2000 ft. 
per minute. This is quite the opposite of what we would expect 
from experience in climbing where the speed is of the magnitude 
of 10-15 ft. per minute. Individual variation is very noticeable in 
this particular. 
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Chronic altitude sickness is probably the better name for moun- 
tain sickness and for altitude deterioration. It too is entirely due 
to oxygen lack, though, as pointed out above, mountain sickness 
as we know it is due to a combination of factors in which oxygen 
lack may or may not be important. The disease is seen in subjects 
who have an inadequate oxygen supply over a long period of time, 
and may be due to a block between the circulation and the tissues 
that use the oxygen, to damage to the enzymes which are active 
in metabolism, or to the change in certain glands of internal secre- 
tion. Some aspects of this illness resemble Addison’s disease, due 
to lack of adrenal hormone, but whether or not prolonged oxygen 
lack does actually damage the adrenal tissue remains a fertile field 
for future work. A small percentage of persons who spend months 
or years above 15,000 ft. suffer from chronic altitude sickness, 
although others of the same bodily and racial characteristics remain 
unaffected at the same altitudes for years. Aviators who fly at 
high altitudes frequently during a long period of time, and other 
fliers, or test subjects in pressure chambers who go high very often 
in a shorter period, all these groups are subject to the illness. Prob- 
ably chronic oxygen lack is responsible for the deterioration which 
has been noticed on the great Himalayan peaks after a long stay at 
the higher camps. 

The symptoms are subtle and severe, increasing in degree as the 
disease persists. Sleeplessness, nightmares, indigestion, loss of 
appetite, loss of initiative, mental and physical apathy, irritability, 
and loss of strength are noted early. Weight loss, diarrhea, hallu- 
cinations appear later. Fortunately the critical faculty suffers also, 
and the individual rarely appreciates how markedly he is affected. 
This is a striking feature of the disease, commented on over and 
over again by observers who have had the chance to study subjects 
suffering from oxygen want while they themselves were adequately 
supplied. Judgment is greatly changed as is initiative, and it is 
the highest faculties which are impaired first. For example a nor- 
mally sweet dispositioned man may be irritable, pugnacious and 
unreasonable at heights, he will lose all interest in his diary, in his 
photography, in any studies he may undertake. His memory be- 
comes very uneven, his enthusiasm wanes. Reaction times have 
been shown to lengthen with increasing altitude as has persevera- 
tion time. In short the man is completely changed and may not 
know it. 

Later, if the crying need of the body for oxygen is not answered, 
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the heart and circulation fail. The pulse, which has become more 
rapid with altitude, may become thin, irregular, the blood-pressure 
falls, the color of the skin darkens to purple, and chronic congestive 
heart failure results. A few actual cases of this late stage have been 
seen, but needless to say, most men do not stay at great heights 
long enough to reach this stage. 

It is important to note that this disease may affect men who go 
to considerable altitude frequently and return to sea level, to those 
who remain high for a long time, or to those who are unable to 
tolerate moderate altitudes. In other words, frequent ascents to 
high altitudes with return to sea level between ascents after only a 
short stay will not increase the power to adapt to the heights. We 
cannot say for certain whether a climber who has been high on 
several occasions is better able to go high again as a result ; what 
evidence we have suggests that the experienced climber goes 
through the same processes of acclimatization every season, but 
having once been able to acclimatize makes him able (though not 
more able) to do it again. Nor is there convincing proof that a 
man acclimatized to moderate altitudes is much more capable at, 
say a mile higher, than the man who is acclimatizing with sea level 
as a starting point. The Tibetan porters on the Himalayan peaks 
have not been outstandingly better than the Europeans in their 
reaction to the great heights. 

It is also important to note that different individuals are 
affected at different levels and after different lengths of time. Many 
methods have been suggested to predict a man’s ability to adjust 
to altitude, but no clear-cut formula has been found. Studies of 
natives who live at 18,000 ft. and are so well acclimatized that they 
play soccer there have not given the whole picture. Good physical 
health is essential, obviously. A lung which is normal in structure 
and in function is also a sine qua non. Normal blood and blood- 
forming organs are necessary if the body is to adjust, and a strong 
heart and circulation must also be present. Age by itself cannot 
be said to play a constant rdle, and a man whose heart and blood 
vessels are younger than his chronological years will do as well as 
his younger companions. But in general there are few men over 
fifty who are capable of performing hard physical work at altitudes 
above 20,000 ft. 


ACCLIMATIZATION. Adaptation of man to high altitudes is an out- 
standing example of the flexibility of the body’s precise physiology. 
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If an unacclimatized man be taken quickly to 27,000 ft. he is certain 
to die within a few hours without oxygen; yet acclimatized men 
have lived and done hard physical work at this height for several 
days. A man coming to 17,000 ft. from sea level in a few hours is 
almost incapacitated for many days, but natives in the Andes live 
most of their lives at 18,000 ft. and are able to play soccer for 
recreation. 

How acclimatization is accomplished is far from clear, but many 
factors are involved, among them some of the most delicate chemi- 
cal balances in the body. One of the better known changes is the 
increase in the red blood cells or oxygen carriers which takes place 
as acclimatization proceeds. It is not uncommon to find the normal 
level doubled in men habituated to life at 15,000 ft. or higher, and 
this increased number of carriers is able to transport more oxygen 
from lungs to tissues. Recently it has been shown that the increase 
in red cells may begin after only an hour in the low-pressure cham- 
ber, and from the scanty data at hand it may be supposed that this 
increase continues. Yet even this straightforward change is not 
uniform: a fair number of acclimatized natives in Peru have nor- 
mal levels, and on the Everest trips it has been found that some of 
the well-acclimatized Tibetans have much lower red cell counts 
than the poorly acclimatized Europeans. It may be that this par- 
ticular change is but one of many, and the increased efficiency of 
one of the other changes may make the red cell change unnecessary. 

There is a shift in acidity of the blood by loss of certain radicals 
which enables the hemoglobin in the red cells to be more efficient 
in carrying oxygen. There is a change in metabolism so that the 
tissues burn less oxygen, as if the flame were turned lower in a 
lamp. The pulse rate is increased at rest and shows a greater 
increase with work tnan does the pulse at sea level, thereby bringing 
a little more blood to the tissues. Muscle hemoglobin may be 
increased; the adrenal glands may also be involved. The per- 
centages of the different gases in the lungs are slightly altered in 
the direction to make hemoglobin more efficient. These are a few 
of the changes we have measured ; others more delicate doubtlessly 
exist. 

I should mention here that increasing the rate of breathing not 
only does not bring more oxygen to the blood, but also washes out 
important carbon dioxide from the lungs and causes a serious 
change in blood chemistry. 
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Altitude Sickness and Climbing 


: TREATMENT. There is a specific cure for simple altitude sickness— 
: oxygen. Low pressure per se is not harmful, and oxygen lack is 
the major problem except under the exceptional circumstances of 
) very rapid ascents as in fighting planes. Air sickness, due as is sea 
sickness to mechanical factors, is treated with sedatives; some ot 
the airlines provide a light meal during flight and this may be of 
considerable help. Mountain sickness below 9000 ft. is due to other 
factors than oxygen lack ; above this level oxygen is of but little help 
until the more critical level of 12,000 ft. is reached and oxygen need 
is more marked. Acclimatization cannot be hastened by any means 
we now know. Some have suggested iron and liver to increase the 
| production of red cells, but the body is already producing increased 
| numbers of these oxygen carriers under the strongest possible stimu- 
lus: oxygen need, and if the diet intake of iron is normal, addition 
of other stimulants to the intake will not help. Repeated ascents in 
planes or in the pressure chamber not only do not help but may 
actually hinder the process as shown above. The German aviators 
have been kept in residence in the Alps in preparation for high 
altitude flights, but the value of this is not certain. 

For practical purposes for climbers a slow steady ascent without 
descents of any height is the best method of obtaining acclimatiza- 
tion to high altitude, i.e., above 12,000-15,000 ft. Experience indi- 
cates that moderately heavy work decreasing as height is gained 
makes acclimatization more complete and rapid, but too heavy work 
may exhaust without helping. The two American expeditions to 
the Himalaya have done heavier work at the lower altitudes and 
have had less altitude difficulty than have the Everest parties; 
granted however, that the latter have gone higher. For high alti- 
tude deterioration some expeditions have used rest periods at base 
camp after a stay at high camp; the value of this is uncertain. It 
is my opinion that slow steady ascent with gradually decreasing 
pack is more valuable than a climb interrupted with “vacations” at 
base camp. Theoretically, oxygen might be used for a short period 
each day while in high camp in order to delay deterioration. Unless 
it were practical to carry enough oxygen to give a continuous supply 
during work, which seems more than unlikely, I believe it is neither 


; desirable nor necessary to use it on the great peaks, except as men- 
tioned above, it might be employed prophylactically in camp. Given 
a strong capable party and good conditions I believe Everest will 


be climbed—without oxygen. 



















Stranger Than Fact: The Climber in Fiction 


E. CusHinc anp J. M. THorINGTON 


“But you, too, have climbed,” Chayne cried at length. 
“On winter nights by my fireside,’ replied Garratt Skinner with a smile. 
“I have a game leg which would hinder me.” 
—(The alibi of Gabriel Strood) Running Water. 


HE painted ladies of Toulouse-Lautrec in a vanished day wore 

long black gloves and were pointedly snubbed by that portion 
of the feminine world which prided itself on its moral tone. Never- 
theless they set a style. Covert glances, appraising and envious, 
sought them out in exhibition halls and art dealers’ windows, and 
the influence they exerted was evident in the piled-up hair, the 
pallid masks and seductively shadowed eyes of many a woman of 
fashion and superior virtue. 

The mountaineer of fiction, another glamorous half-worldling, 
has likewise been accorded the flattery of imitation. He is some- 
times seen on the lecture platform, subtly choosing adjectives which 
emphasize while seeming to minimize the perils of his sport, and 
we readily discern his secret admiration for the dashing hero of 
High Hazard, A Romance of the Alps. Let the truth be told: it 
is an admiration not untouched with envy that most of us share. 

Our predecessors of half a century ago posed with axe and rope 
before the photographers of Chamonix and Interlaken, and, because 
there is a touch of Tartarin in us, we can regret the lost beards, 
the large-checked Norfolk suits, the deer-stalker caps, and the 
property rocks on which the right foot was placed in attitude of 
conquest. Did the unknown dangers of pioneering above treeline 
produce those expressions of daring and dedication, or were they 
perhaps suggested by perusal of the latest Alpine thriller, bought 
at the Kiosk of Victoria Station for 2/6? Here again, we suspect, 
life took its cue from art. 

Fortunately, so far as we know, this emulation was never car- 
ried to its ultimate conclusion. It is only in fiction that the Brenva 
face of Mont Blanc has been the scene of an attempted murder ; or 
that a deceived husband has sent his wife’s lover to an icy death in 
the depths of a crevasse. An ice-axe, to be sure, purchased for an 
alleged ascent of Popocatapetl, bashed to eternity the late and un- 
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lamented Trotsky, but, while this incident took place at 7000 ft., 
it cannot be rated an Alpine crime, for its setting was the interior 
of a town house and not a mountain hut. 

Once in our youth, crossing a glacier in the morning dusk and 
passing a particularly sinister moulin, we were momentarily alarmed 
by the muttered comment of our bearded guide: “A fine place to 
get rid of a body!”” We have shrunk from the edge of such evil 
holes ever since, although none, to our knowledge, has yet yielded 
a bona fide corpse. For colorful character in crimes committed 
above the snowline there is nothing to equal those ascribed to the 
characters of mountaineering fiction. 

Were we to deal fully with the rdle of the Alps in imaginative 
literature, our task would indeed be long and difficult. We should 
then begin our survey with Theuerdank (1517), a narrative poem 
which must be rated the first mountain melodrama, for its hero, 
Emperor Maximilian I, is subjected to many trials not of Nature’s 
contriving. Rocks are hurled at him, he is lured to slippery ledges, 
led below falling chamois and into the path of avalanches. But he 
survives, aided in no small part by a climbing technique that even 
today would be thought conservative. The adventure on the Mar- 
tinswand was the only one which ever caught him spread-eagled, 
and then an angel conveniently came along and led him down. It 
was even then an old angle to allow a hero the special protection of 
the supernatural. His scrambling was not limited to the hillside, 
for Charlotte Yonge, in The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest (1866), 
recounts his ascent of the cathedral spire at Ulm: Kaiser Max, the 
first human fly. 

No, much more must be left out of our casual survey than can 
be included in it: narrative verse, the drama, the whole range of 
prose fiction in which the mountains serve merely as a background. 
Here we are sorely tempted, for the great novelists from Rousseau 
and Scott to Proust and Mann, and lesser writers by the score, 
have adorned their works with countless passages in which the 
mountain scene and the feeling which it inspires are memorably 
described. “The little hills rejoice on every side,” writes Susan 
Glaspell in The Morning is Near Us (1940). “They didn’t come 
in too close, and they were so friendly. As a child she had loved 
the shadows sliding downhill and the first gleam of morning sun 
on the crest had always made her want to clap her hands. . . . The 
hills were fun and they were company and they were beautiful.” 
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It is one of many fine passages that come to mind as an example 
of all the good things that must be set aside. 

How difficult this makes it! We cannot easily pass by Florian’s 
Claudine, based on the story of the seduced flower-girl of the Mon- 
tanvert, which Francois Paccard related to the author at Chamonix 
in 1788. Nor do we wish to overlook the anonymous Peasants of 
Chamouni (1823), with its account of the Hamel accident on 
Mt. Blanc which so influenced the childhood of Albert Smith. We 
should at least record Longfellow’s Hyperion (1839) as the first 
American novel in Alpine setting. We turn aside with difficulty from 
Albert Smith’s Christopher Tadpole (1848), which includes Mrs. 
Hamper’s terrific ascent to the Grands Mulets, and can but men- 
tion Impressions de Voyage (1833) by the elder Dumas, which 
gave Chamonix its first free advertising and assuredly rates as 
fiction in the chapter “Jacques Balmat dit Mont Blanc.” 

Much more appropriate to our survey are the modern novels 
of our fellow-climber John Buchan. Yet, while Leithen and 
Hannay were climbers whose adventures often befell them in 
regions of rock and ice, most of Buchan’s references to mountains 
and ascents are incidental. His description of the Coolins in 
Mr. Standfast (1939) strikes the right note: “Mountains have 
always been a craze of mine, and the blackness and mystery of those 
grim peaks went to my head. . . . I began to have a queer instinct 
that that was the place, that something might be concealed there, 
something pretty damnable.” But this is not a climbing novel, nor 
is the posthumous Mountain Meadow (1940) from which we cite 
his description of a fall from an arctic cliff: “He and the weight of 
the baggage, plucked Leithen from his stance. . . . Once, climbing 
at Courmayeur alone he [Leithen] had slipped in a snowfield and 
been whirled to what he believed to be his end in a bergschrund 
(which happened to be nearly full of snow) into which he had 
disappeared comfortably. Now once again, before his senses left 
him, he had the same certainty of death and the same apathy.” 

Howard Swiggett’s long and obscure introduction to Mountain 
Meadow contains a further reference to a climbing incident in one 
of Buchan’s early stories (“Space,” in The Moon Endureth): 
“.... we first meet Edward Leithen ... . telling a story to an 
ignoramus on a Scotch hill. It was a story of a mathematical genius 
named Hollond who had stumbled on a theory of corridors in space 
constantly shifting according to inexorable laws. The mathematics 
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of the idea gradually filled him with a sort of dynamic horror and 
he went out to Chamonix and died at the Grépon, apparently after 
having gone up the Mummery crack by himself.” 

Buchan’s novels, distinguished as they were in style, were none 
the less thrillers, and it is to this class that most of mountaineering 
fiction belongs. Reviewing James Ramsey Ullman’s High Con- 
quest in a recent issue of the New Yorker, Clifton Fadiman re- 
marked of mountaineering that it is “the only sport that has 
produced not merely a literature but literature.” One wonders 
how much of it Mr. Fadiman can have read. It seems likely that 
his attention was confined to factual accounts of climbing—to books 
like Stephen’s The Playground of Europe and Mummery’s My 
Climbs in the Alps and the Caucasus—for many of these have a 
distinction that merits such praise. We doubt, however, that he 
would certify as literature that small body of fiction dealing with 
the exploits of climbers which has as its acknowledged masterpiece 
A. E. W. Mason’s Running Water (1907). 

Until the appearance of this novel, the Alpine Journal had paid 
scarcely any attention to mountaineering fiction. A note of com- 
ment might accompany the title listed among recent accessions to the 
club library, but Running Water was the first mystery story to be 
granted the distinction of a review, and a surprisingly tolerant one 
it was for such an austere publication, which seldom spared the 
feelings of writers even though they happened to be members of 
the club. For this reason it is worth quoting: “The ingenious 
author of the ‘Four Feathers’ has given the public a story which 
is a mixture of climbing and crime. Never before surely has a 
heroine been introduced reading a back volume of the ‘Alpine 
Journal.’ Never before, we think, has a ‘first-class climb’ been 
made the mainspring of a romance—although ‘imaginary climbs’ 
may have been a conspicuous feature in some recent works of 
travel. Mr. Mason knows something of the business, and writes 
as we should expect of peaks and passes, of rock-faces and ice- 
slopes. He writes also as a true lover of the glories of the heights, 
and his vivid descriptions will attract many readers who do not care 
for the nefarious. schemes of the low society from which he draws 
his heroine, only in order to place her on an Alpine pedestal. Her 
father is described as a climber . . . . whose favorite work was 
‘The Alps in 1864.’ . . . We confess—since he turns out to be also 
an ex-convict and a would-be murderer—to some feeling of relief 
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on finding that in other respects he is distinguishable from an ex- 
president of the Alpine Club. ... We are not going to give away 
the story. It is enough to say that there is a fatal accident on the 
Col des Nantillons, an admirably described ascent of the Aiguille 
d’Argentiére, which decides the fate of the hero and heroine, and 
an ineffectual but thrilling attempt at homicide on the Brenva side 
of Mont Blanc. What can the reader ask for more?” 

Facing page 92 of the book is the portrait of Sylvia, the 
heroine, as “she stood upon the narrow ridge of snow.” Mont 
Blanc rises in the background. She is as beautiful as a Gibson 
girl and as shapely, and the two gentlemen who stand behind 
and slightly below her have their eyes riveted on the most ex- 
pansive of her delectable curves. Her costume was unques- 
tionably created by Burberry, as may be confirmed by reference to 
contemporary advertisements in Whymper’s guidebooks, and she 
holds an ice-axe with the precise interlocking grip of a champion 
golfer. “The fascination of the mountains was on her. Some- 
thing new had come into her life that morning which would never 
fail her to the very end, which would color all her days, however 
dull, which would give her memories in which to find solace, long- 
ings wherewith to plan the future.” The climber’s mate par 
excellence. 

Mountaineering is presented in other of Mason’s novels and 
tales. The accident by which Mr. Arkwright met his death in the 
Oberland is duplicated on Scafell in A Romance of Wastdale 
(1895), but tragic implications are lacking in this case, for the 
victim is the villain and the reader is not sorry to see him disposed 
of. The Alpine character of “The Guide,” a short story in The 
Odd Volume (1908) is attested by its title. 

There is a hierarchy even among authors of crime stories. 
Measured by the side of many of his contemporaries, in the early 
days of the century, Mason was a master of plot and style. The 
Alpine Journal practically ignored productions similar to Running 
Water by writers of lesser gifts.» Annie French Hector, who 
wrote under the pseudonym of “Mrs. Alexander,” produced a 
three-volume novel called A Second Life (1885), in which, we 
are told, “The heroine with the connivance of a guide, leads 
people to suppose that she has been killed by falling into a 





1 We are indebted to Mr. F. Oughton for supplying the plot outlines of a 
number of works of fiction in the library of the Alpine Club. 
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crevasse on the Mer de Glace. This is her way of getting a separa- 
tion from a hated husband.”’ An equally brief note informs us 
that the hero of William Westall’s Her Two Millions (1887) dis- 
posed of his wife by thrusting her into a crevasse on Mont Blanc; 
while a somewhat longer reference to Constance Sutcliffe’s Our 
Lady of the Ice (1901) begins as follows: “The hero is a guide who 
fails to rescue his English Herr from a crevasse, but later dies in 
the attempt to save the Herr’s brother.” This is probably the first 
novel in English having for its leading motive a question in the 
morals of mountaineering. The moral issue is likewise to the fore 
in Beatrice Harraden’s Out of the Wreck I Rise (1912), in which 
a swindler escapes from the difficulties in which his illegal practices 
have involved him by thrusting himself in the path of an avalanche, 
and in Henri Bordeaux’s Footprints in the Snow (1913), a transla- 
tion from the French. Here the lover of the heroine, a married 
woman, dies in a fall from the Vélan. 

An infernal machine is introduced in Gertrude Warden’s The 
Crime in the Alps (1908), an aneroid barometer being arranged 
to explode when the victim attained an elevation of 5000 ft., a 
sinister relative being after the hero’s money. A spiritualistic tale 
is The Thirty Days (1915) by Hubert Wales. During an ascent 
of Mont Blanc by a party of three, two business partners and the 
wife of one of them, the husband dies and his soul enters another 
body. 

In recent times Running Water has had worthy successors. 
One at least of Dorothy Sayers’ masterly mystery novels, The Five 
Red Herrings (1931), combines crime and climbing against a 
Scottish background. In Sinister Crag (1939) Newton Gale 
assembles a crew of rogues in a Lake Country tavern. 

Better mountaineering stories than any thus far mentioned have, 
fortunately, been written. In Arnold Lunn’s Family Name (1931) 
Claude loves Pamela but knows that he “must marry some female 
with pots of money” in order to recoup the family fortunes. He 
becomes engaged to a lady with the necessary financial qualifica- 
tions, is bored because she dislikes mountaineering, and finds re- 
lease when in an unguarded moment he slips off the Lauteraarhorn. 
The climbing episodes are as well done as any in the range of 
fiction, but the book is equally interesting for its exposition of the 
author’s original views of society and the world. 
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Joanna Cannan’s /thuriel’s Hour (1931) is a psychological 
thriller with a streamlined plot. Sir Clement Vyse, he-man and 
martinet, is agreeably surprised when his son David, near-sighted 
and quite uninterested in sport, develops a taste for mountaineering, 
Chowo-Kangri (27,000 ft.) is the goal of their expedition, which 
includes John Ullathorne as leader of the climbing party. Pamela, 
wife of Ullathorne, attracts Sir Clement, a fact of which her hus- 
band is unpleasantly aware, and the party leaves for India in a 
quarrelsome mood. Within sight of the summit, one of the climb- 
ers falls ill and Sir Clement is ordered by Ullathorne to see the sick 
man back to camp. Sir Clement, to whom conquest is everything, 
refuses and pushes the now unroped Ullathorne over a precipice 
before going on alone to the highest point. The cause of this 
tragedy lives only long enough to tell David what had happened. 
David accuses his father of the crime, but the accusation is thought 
incredible by everyone, and on the party’s return to England, 
Pamela agrees to marry Sir Clement. We have our last sight of 
David reading the employment ads in the Daily Telegraph, with 
nineteen shillings to his name. The plot is competently devised, 
and the technical details, from chlorate of potash to pitons, are 
handled with skill, but the characters are ill-assorted and uncon- 





vincing. 

A Freudian note is sounded in Anne Strawbridge’s Above the 
Rainbow (1938), the story of Hannah, who should have been 
Edward, her father’s son and not his daughter. The handling of 
mountaineering episodes in this as well as in the same author’s 
earlier Dawn After Danger (1934) is unexceptionable, but it is 
difficult, as in the case of Miss Cannan’s work, to believe in her 
characters. Ruthven Todd’s Over the Mountain (1939) is an 
allegory of fascism, the tale of a youth whose ambition it is to 
climb “The Peak,” a virgin summit beyond which lies an unknown 
land, an ambition in which he succeeds after incredible hardship. 

Thus we see that the plots of mountaineering fiction are based 
on adventure in high country, with the addition of varying amounts 
of romance, mystery, crime and detection. The convincing quality 
of any story being dependent upon the accuracy of the author’s 
observation, it is evident in many instances that the narrator has 
been no nearer Mont Blanc and the Matterhorn than the telescopes 
of Chamonix and Zermatt—which is merely another way of saying 
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that not every novelist has had practical experience in climbing.’ 

This lack of authentic background was once amusingly summed 
up® by the late A. D. Godley (A. C.), as follows: ‘Fiction habitu- 
ally presents Alpine adventure in a singular unattractive aspect: 
the incidents described are seldom such as the man in the train 
would wish to see reproduced in his own daily life; neither heroes 
nor villains appear to him to offer models for his imitation. You 
know the kind of thing. The hero and the villain—both, I regret 
to say, described as members of this Club—go out to pluck for the 
lady who ensnares their rival affections—the price of Alpine adven- 
ture—the edelweiss, which, as is well known, blooms only on.the 
least accessible of the snow-clad summits. In pursuit of this 
coveted vegetable, the hero inevitably slips into a bergschrund; his 
companion sees the opportunity for disposing of a hated rival, and 
cuts the rope. But kindly Nature defeats the machinations of the 
villain; for the glacier, sweeping swiftly and steadily downward, 
takes charge of the fallen mountaineer, and duly delivers him safe 
and sound in the valley, just in time to prevent the villain from 
leading the heroine to the hymeneal altar. Such narratives are 
seldom founded on actual experience and knowledge, but the public 
does not know that.” 

Space will permit mention of but two short stories. In the title 
piece of C. E. Montague’s Action (1928) a brave man, who has 
more than his share of troubles in the post-war world, is threatened 
by impending hemiplegia and decides to return to his beloved moun- 
tains and allow his life to end in a solitary attempt on an over- 
hanging ice cliff. As he is about to fall, an ice-axe shoots past 
from above and he realizes that another party on the mountain is 
in distress. This drives him to find a way out of his own hazardous 
situation, and to rescue a couple who would otherwise have perished. 
Later conversation leads him to the conviction that life is still 
worth living, but the effect on his blood pressure is not stated. 

In Macmillan’s Magazine for August, 1902, and signed only 
with the initials O. M. is a grimly powerful tale of unusual angle, 
called ‘““The Madness of the Mountains.” The heroine has a horror 
of mountaineering, because of possible accidents, and “for fifteen 
years she has tried by faith and prayer to remove mountains, and 





* The membership of the Alpine Club (London) has included Albert Smith, 
A. E. W. Mason, C. E. Montague, John Buchan and Arnold Lunn. 
* A.J. 37 (1925), 114. 
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she has always failed.’”” The mountains had always been her foes; 
she hated them fiercely, as strongly as her husband and her child 
had loved them. The son starts off for a climb, and his mother, 
leaning from a window to dissuade him, overbalances and falls to 
her death. 

This is perhaps the place to meet several old friends. Probably 
nowhere else in Alpine setting has it required two volumes to ex- 
plain the fate of the hero; but such was the case for Sherlock 
Holmes. In the last chapter of Conan Doyle’s Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes (1893), Holmes and Watson arrived in Strasbourg only 
to learn of Moriarty’s escape. A few days later, while walking 
along the border of the Daubensee, a large rock fell, Holmes in 
an instant raced up to the ridge; the guide assured him that stones 
often fell at the spot; Holmes said nothing, merely smiled. On 
May 3rd they set off from Meiringen to view the Reichenbach falls 
en route to Rosenlaui. Watson was separated from Holmes by a 
decoy message, and saw him (as Watson then believed) for the 
last time. “There was Holmes’s Alpine-stock still leaning against 
the rock by which I had left him .... the young Swiss had gone 
too. He had probably been in the pay of Moriarty, and had left 
the two men together.”” Holmes disappeared in the chapter called 
“The Final Problem,” and his reappearance is explained, three 
years later, in “The Adventure of the Empty House,” but are the 
Baker Street Irregulars aware of how much the author’s actual 
experience in Switzerland serves as the background of these epi- 
sodes? Conan Doyle crossed the Mayenfelder Furka on skis in 
1902 from Davos to Arosa, a feat remembered in mountaineering 
circles as a pioneer expedition. 

James Hilton, in Goodbye Mr. Chips (1934) records that in 
the spring of 1896, when he was 48, Mr. Chips stayed on alone at 
Wastdale Head in the Lake District. “One day, climbing on Great 
Gable, he noticed a girl waving excitedly from a dangerous-looking 
ledge. Thinking she was in difficulties, he hastened toward her, 
but in so doing slipped himself and wrenched his ankle. As it 
turned out, she was not in difficulties, but was merely signalling to 
a friend farther down on the mountain, she was an expert climber ; 
better even than Chips, who was pretty good.” Somehow it is 
rather satisfying to know that Mr. Chips loved the mountains and 
that he was “pretty good.” 
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Is there an authentic masterpiece among Alpine novels? One 
at least, and we turn with delight to a consideration of its joyous 


pages : 

Tartarin on the Alps. When Daudet, whose centenary all 
climbers should have celebrated in 1940, created his magniloquent 
character, the Matterhorn disaster was still within range of mem- 
ory. Daudet had seen Doré’s engravings, was familiar with 
Whymper’s Scrambles and could, therefore, introduce a realistic 
note into his great comedy of climbing. ‘A stout man, thick-set 
and broad-shouldered, who stopped to puff and blow, and to shake 
the snow from his leggings, which, like his cap, were of yellow cloth, 
and from his knitted muffler, which permitted scarcely anything to 
be seen of his face but a few tufts of grayish whiskers and a pair of 
enormous green goggles, like the eye-pieces of a stereoscope. An 
ice-axe, an alpenstock, a knapsack, a coil of rope, calks, and iron 
hooks suspended from the belt of a Norfolk jacket with deep flaps, 
completed the accoutremont of this perfect Alpine climber.” 

Tartarin had ordered from a reliable locksmith at Avignon 
“crampons, or calks, such as are recommended by Whymper, for 
his boots, and an ice-axe of the Kennedy pattern; he also procured 
a cooking-camp, two waterproof blankets, and two hundred feet of 
rope of his own invention, twisted with iron wire.” 

Daudet even knew of the blind American climber (Sir Francis 
Campbell), for Tartarin meets him in the Guggi Hut, and one may 
be almost certain that Daudet had read some of Mark Twain’s 
stories. ‘Those horrible crevasses! If you tumble into one of 
them?” “You tumble on snow, Monsieur Tartarin,” replies Gon- 
zague, “and you will come to no harm: there is always at the bottom 
a porter—a chasseur—somebody who is able to assist you up again, 
who will brush your clothes, shake off the snow, and respectfully 
inquire whether ‘Monsieur has any luggage?’ ” 

Finally Daudet brings his narrative to a climax by using the 
old incident of the cut rope, but with the new turn of cutting it 
twice. “They only found on the Dome du Gouter an end of rope, 
which remained in a fissure of the ice. But curiously enough, this 
rope was cut at both ends as with a sharp instrument. 

Sir Frederic Pollock, then librarian of the Alpine Club, review- 
ing the book, said: “We conceive that M. Daudet, if not a climber 
himself, looks with proper respect on true mountaineering; for he 
has avoided every temptation to jest or moralize at its expense, 
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and we have not met with a single phrase which any sensible mem- 
ber of the craft will take otherwise than in good part.” 

Daudet is the perfect cure for the malaise which one is likely 
to feel afflicted after a bout with Alpine thrillers. Tartarin sur les 
Alpes first appeared in 1885; and Henry Frith’s English transla- 
tion was published in 1892. It has a freshness today that is want- 
ing in novels a year or two old. Did we read it in school, and do we 
remember it as a bore? That was before our knowledge of human 
nature was developed and tempered by experience. Let us read it 
again and realize, perhaps for the first time, its vitality, its humor, 
its charm. 

It was not until 1926 that the Alpine Journal followed its review 
of Running Water with extended comment on other works of 
fiction. Two French books were then singled out for attention. 
How unlike Tartarin these grim, far-fetched romances! Andre 
Armandy’s Terre de Suspicion carried its cast into the air: “Aero- 
plane No. 1 sets forth from Paris to fly to Mount Everest. It 
fails to return. Its twin brother sets out to hunt for it. Aeroplane 
No. 2 gets into trouble owing to magnetic rocks in the Hindu Kush. 
It eventually crashes, but not before the hero and a charming lady 
reporter, hitherto concealed outside the luggage tank, have con- 
trived, accompanied by their kits and a complete arsenal, to land 
in parachute. They set out on foot to find the survivors of Avion 
No. 1. These are discovered among the Lost Tribes of Kafiristan. 
...” But enough! Except to mention that the pilot of the first 
plane refrained from dropping a French flag on the summit of 
Everest, having seen there a Union Jack, left by Mallory and 
Irvine! 

Bordeaux’s Les Jeux Dangereux could not have been a worse 
book, but we find it treated with even less tolerance: “The less said 
about this work the better. The author is a well-known moun- 
taineer and as such ought to have known where good taste begins 
and ends. The scene is laid in Miirren. There is a Baronet who 
has a Marquis as a son and another who is an Earl. To do him 
justice, or injustice, the author is anglophile. We could forgive 
him everything if it were not for a really outrageous ‘interview’ 
with a dying mountaineer whom the whole Alpine world reveres. 
The general bad taste of this ‘interview’ is astounding and has 
seldom been equalled in fact or fiction.” 
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Two French novels are mentioned above because they exist in 
English translations, and two because of the comments quoted from 
the Alpine Journal. But foreign language fiction as a whole lies 
beyond the limits of this casual and incomplete survey. There is 
a great deal of it, and probably many English-speaking readers are 
familiar with the representative productions of Charles Gos (Prés 
de Névés et Glaciers, La Croix du Cervin, La Nuit des Drus) and 
Georg Freiherr von Ompteda (Aus Grossen Hohen, Es Ist Zeit). 
Franz Wichmann’s novel, Die Alpinisten (1900), is said to be the 
first in which the characters are primarily climbers, the eternal 
triangle being based on the poet-hero’s opinion that no married 
woman ought to climb, “for she belongs to her husband and not 
to neck-breaking mountain peaks.” Several hundred titles are 
listed in Dreyer’s Biicherverzeichnis der Alpenvereins-Biicherei, 
published in 1927 and by no means exhaustive at that time. The 
Swiss John Knittel has been translated: Via Mala was issued in 
an English version in 1935. It is a sordid tale of parental oppres- 
sion and family feud, having as its central character mad Jonas 
Lauretz, sot and libertine, descendant of a Napoleonic captain who 
first worked the silver mines of the Vorder-Rhein and duped the 
Bishop of Chur. 

We may note in passing a striking difference of tone between 
Continental and English-language mountaineering fiction; an at- 
mosphere of frustration and despair pervades the former; the 
Germans grapple wilfully with the grim reaper; the French solilo- 
quize gloomily on.the theme of defeat. Neither school is happy, 
and their attitudes are influenced by something more than merely 
that complex of impressions and ideas which Ruskin termed “the 
mountain gloom.” The mountains are a place of escape, but 
futility, mental and physical suicide are there, of all places, made 
substitutes for peace. Many otherwise well-drawn characters 
would have saved themselves much pain and exertion, and have 
come to quicker, though to themselves less exalted ends, had they 
remained at home and jumped from the nearest bridge. 

Perhaps it would be well to close on a note of cheer. Mark 
Twain’s A Tramp Abroad is as much a work of fiction as of fact, 
and like Tartarin, will serve to raise spirits depressed by the violence 
and gloom that pervade the bulk of Alpine literature. ‘The 
chamois,” writes Mark, “is a black or brown creature no bigger 
than a mustard seed; you do not have to go after it, it comes after 
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you .... it will skip a thousand times its own length in one jump.” 
This is no doubt an observation based on personal experience. 
Mark had the seeing eye; great humorists always have it, and his 
comic extravagances are unfailingly close to life. Hear what he 
has to say of a typical tourist in an Alpine resort: “You see, his 
alpenstock is his trophy; his name is burned upon it; and if he has 
climbed a hill, or jumped a brook, or traversed a brick yard with it, 
he has the name of the place burned upon it... . It is worth three 
francs when he buys it, but a bonanza could not purchase it after 
his great deeds have been inscribed upon it.” 

In an unkind moment he described the Edelweiss as a fuzzy 
blossom “the color of bad cigar ashes [which appears] to be made 
of a cheap quality of grey plush.” However, to find out what 
mountain-climbing was like, he wisely consulted Hinchliff’s Summer 
Months Among the Alps, and there is evidence that he had read 
Albert Smith’s Story of Mont Blanc. Mark’s expedition to the 
Riffelberg went Albert’s one better in consisting of “198 persons, 
including the mules; or 205, including the cows.” In addition to 
17 guides, there were 4 surgeons, 3 chaplains and 15 barkeepers, 
and, for the comfort of his caravan, he included 22 barrels of 
whiskey and 2000 cigars in his stores. 

At Chamonix Mark stopped at the old Hotel de Londres, long 
since destroyed by fire, and noted the tablets to de Saussure and 
Albert Smith. It is altogether surprising how many Alpine figures 
he knew at least by reputation, for we find him mentioning, in addi- 
tion to those already named, Balmat, Forbes, Hamel, Stephen 
d’Arve, Tyndall and Whymper. When he starts back from the 
Riffelberg, he tells us that he “was aware that the movement of 
glaciers is an established fact, for I had read of it in Baedeker ; so 
I resolved to take passage for Zermatt on the great Gorner Glacier.” 
Delayed by the slowness of the motion, he found fault with the 
Government. 

The popularity of Albert Smith’s Mont Blanc show is recalled, 
since it “made people as anxious to see it as if it owed them money.” 
Mark himself was content to ascend Mont Blanc by telescope for 
three francs, and his attitude toward climbing seems to have been 
one of bemused tolerance rather than enthusiasm. After meeting 
the redoubtable Rev. Girdlestone he admits that he “would rather 
face whole Hyde Parks of artillery than the ghastly forms of death 
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which he has faced among the peaks and precipices of the moun- 
tains.” 

Nevertheless, Mark had glimpsed the vision. In the midst of 
his drolleries we discover some splendid descriptive passages, 
scarcely excelled in the entire range of Alpine literature. “The 
cloven valleys of the lower world swam in a tinted mist which veiled 
the ruggedness of their crags and ribs and ragged forests, and 
turned all the forbidding regions into a soft and rich and sensuous 
paradise.” And again, in a description of the Jungfrau at twilight, 
he expresses the nostalgic memories of countless mountaineers: 
“One had the sense of being under the brooding contemplation of 
a spirit, not an inert mass of rocks and ice—a spirit which had 
looked down through the slow drift of ages, upon a million vanished 
races of men, and judged them, and would judge a million more— 
and still be there, watching, unchanged and unchangeable, after all 
life should be gone and the earth have become a vacant desolation.” 

Mark Twain and Alphonse Daudet will be followed one day by 
a writer who will give us a book about the mountains comparable 
in quality with theirs; it need not be a comedy; the mountains 
should provide an ideal setting for a noble and serious work of 
fiction—as indeed they have in Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain. 
While there is a chance that this masterpiece will appear from the 
press tomorrow, we are not hopeful. We shall wait for it, in all 
probability, many a year, and in the meantime be obliged to content 
ourselves with lurid tales of crime on the heights. There is a good 
deal of innocent entertainment to be had from a well-composed 
thriller, and the problem of combining murder with mountaineering 
is one we recommend to the ingenuity of fabricators of this type of 
story. They have used the mountaineering scene often, as we have 
shown, but not to the best advantage. There are many unwritten 
shockers that we should like to read, among them Huggermugger 
in the Hut, Mayhem on the Monch, The Corpse in the Col, The 
Poisoned Piton, Rogue’s Rope, and The Fiend of the Faulhorn. 
We offer these suggestions to authors free of all restriction; they 
should have little difficulty in proceeding from this point. And we 
who, in our armchair moments, think of the high levels in terms 
of sculduggery and gore, in which natural forces play no part— 
we, Tartarins at heart and yearning for yet another thrill, would 
have more of it. With hemoglobin primed for 20,000 ft., we await 
the perfect crampon crime. 
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Early American Travellers in the Alps 


1. Dr. JoHN MorcGan’s CrossING OF THE Mont CEnlis Pass, 1764 


D*® JOHN MORGAN (1735-89) served as a lieutenant in the 

expedition of General Forbes to Fort Duquesne. Resigning 
from the army in 1760, he went to London for medical study and 
received the degree of Doctor from the University of Edinburgh 
in 1763, following this by a Grand Tour, accompanied by his fellow- 
Philadelphian, Samuel Powel. 

Dr. Morgan was later the founder of the medical school of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and became director-general and physi- 
cian-in-chief of the Continental Army. 

The diary, from which the following extract has been made, 
covers the journey from Rome to London, and is now in the posses- 
sion of the Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania. We 
know of no earlier crossing of an Alpine pass by an American 
traveller. 


Saturday, Aug’st 24.—Left Chivasco ab’t five o’clock and reach’d 
Turin ten Miles distant at 9 o’clock—or a little after. 

In our Journey yesterday and to day had particular occasion to 
remark the amazing hight of the Alpsw’ch we now more nearly 
approach’d—three sometimes four different Series of amazing high 
Mountains seem’d to climb one above another whilst light Clouds 
or Mists rested on the Tops of the first & greatly hid the second 
range; the 3’rd & fourth covered with etern’l depths of Snow, 
seem’d to rise visible from & to overtop the very Clouds, shewing 
their hoary heads in the clear Azure expanse of the Firmament 
many & many leagues, towering aloft, & stretching along the Hori- 
zon in a Chain as far as the Eye could reach—a most sublime and 
pleasing object to one never accustomed to such sights, & w’ch 
cannot be seen but with wonder & astonishment. 

Saturday, Sep’r ye 8th—We proceeded ab’t 2 leagues forward 
to a little town called Novalese at the foot of Mount Cenis, the 
highest passable Mountain of the Alps. Here we dined. After 
dinner mounted ourselves and baggage on Mules. We climbed this 
arduous steep, & in the space of five or six hours—thro’ a rugged 
uneven, steep & often dangerous Road, we at last reach’d the sum- 
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PAGE OF JOHN MORGAN’S DIARY 


Showing his diagram of chair used on the Mont Cenis Pass. From the original manuscript 
in the library of the School of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania 
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mit. A rude but sublime Picture presented itself all round—Hills 
highing their Heads in Clouds—Some seeming to pierce, & seem 
above the Clouds in the upper regions of Air covered with Snow— 
Water precipitating itself down the sides of the Hills forming 
innumerable Cascades & running with impetuous force to the foot of 
the Hill. They join as they proceed & at length for a River w'ch 
takes the Name of the Po & washes the Walls of Turin. 

On the top of Mount Cenis are green fields—Pasturage for 
Cattle—Woods for Hunting & a Spacious lake for fishing, w’ch is 
the principal Source of the Po—a Scene very different from the 
Preceeding. 

Our Descent from the Top of the Hill on the side of Savoy is 
much more steep than the ascent on the side of Piedmont. Mules 
here are not safe. We came down by another Artifice, viz—by 
means of Arm Chairs of light wicker or basket Work fixt to two 
Poles, & carry’d by two Men one at each End with straps from his 
Shoulders crossing to the extremities of the Poles w’ch bore up 
the Chairs in the Manner of a Sedan. The Chair had a kind of foot 
Board slung to it, w’ch is quite necessary for steadiness. This 
Board was pierced at the four Corners & fastened by as many Cords 
or Ropes to the Chair two of them fixt ab’t 20 Inches distant from 
the Chair ab’t 6 Inches long. The other two coming from the front 
upper Corners of the Chair, The Seat of w’ch was a little hollow & 
all together very commod’s. 

With such dexterity did the Men carry us that we were but 
little apprehensive of Danger, tho’ they run down steeps, skip’d 
from Hill to Hill, and mov’d with great swiftness on the Brinks 
of Precipices. They rested only long eno’ to be relieved by new 
hands—each person to be carry’d having two sets of Men. In this 
Manner in ab’t an hour we reached the foot of the Hill. Rills of 
Water forming a River in their passage tumbling down from the 
hights of the Mountains on this as on the other side. We stay’d 
all night at a tolerable Inn of the Village at the foot of the Hill w’ch 
is called Laneburgh. 


Dr. Morgan proceeded to Geneva, where he was visited by 
“Col. Provost of the 1st Battal. Roy’] Americ’n Regiment,” and 
was hospitably received by Voltaire at Fernay. Dr. Morgan makes 
no mention of Mont Blanc, although he went along the lake in fine 
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weather as far as Lausanne. Returning to Geneva, he continued to 
Lyons, thence to Paris and London. 


2. Peter Irvinc’s Excursion TO CHAMONIX, 1807 


Peter Irving (1771-1838), brother of Washington Irving, had 
graduated in medicine at Columbia in 1794, but, like his brother, 
was early attached to literature. He made a tour of Europe in 1807 
and was one of the first Americans to visit Chamonix for the pur- 
pose of viewing the glaciers. He had reached Geneva after crossing 
the Mont Cenis pass from Milan, and later continued his journey 
through central Switzerland. 

His journals, too lengthy to be given here in full, were published 
in the Bulletin of the New York Public Library (Aug.-Nov., 1941), 
the library courteously allowing us to reprint the extracts which 
follow. The diary containing the Alpine portion of the tour is in 
the Yale University Library. 


Sunday evening June 21st 1807 —Lansle-bourg into which we 
descended by a road thru steep, circuitous & commanding romantic 
views is at the foot of Mount Cenis, & the first village of Savoy. 
Here the road formerly was no longer practicable for carriages com- 
ing from France. Between this village & Novalaise on the other 
side travellers were carried on chairs by men—& their carriages, 
piece meal, by mules. 

The inhabitants have the same diminutive, withered, & hard 
featured appearance as on the other side of the mountain. They 
appear industrious and comfortably provided. The little village 
was full of cows & females in the act of milking. We entered one 
of the cottages & made a hasty repast of bread & milk, & from 
another replenished our wine bottles. 

Detained at Bramante a village on the river Arc by a dispute 
with the Post Master—(vous n’avez pas, &c). 

K[earny]* & myself took a delightful ramble at midnight and 
by moonlight through the romantic valley & amid the wild scenery 
of the Alps. Crossed the turbulent stream of the Arc by a slight 
wooden bridge. Ascended the mountain of Tremignone [Termig- 
non] & wandered about three hours on the side of it. The descent 
steep & difficult—a precipitous verge thickly covered with shrubbery 





*An American with whom Irving had joined forces in Naples. 
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extending perpendicularly along it—The river foaming beneath. 
The dark forest of Bramante clothing the side hills. Enchanting 
scenery—brilliant effect of moonlight on the summits of the snow 
crowned mountains—A flood of silver light shewing their fantastic 
forms. 

Thursday morning 25 July set out from Geneva at 4 o’clock on 
an excursion to the Glaciers of Savoy. Engaged a carriage at 
3 French crowns per day & douceur to the Coachman. 

About [six] miles from Geneva passed through the little village 
of Ch[éne]. Cleanly & comfortable. The villages of this country 
differ from those of France & Italy in having wider streets—houses 
less crowded together & generally a garden to each. I must how- 
ever admit that the streets in Italian villages are in general wide, 
but the houses are compact as in cities, without gardens. 

In the village of Ch[éne] we hailed a pleasant countenanced 
peasant with a couple of Tin machines which we presumed contained 
milk. The contents were water but he pointed to us his house where 
we went & found his wife, an honest motherly looking dame. We 
made a luxurious repast on bread & boiled milk & were much 
pleased with the frank manners & intelligent discourse of the old 
couple. An air of extreme cleanliness reigned in their humble, but 
comfortable dwelling. It was not an auberge. 

The road near the borders of the Arve along which we coasted— 
the river lying between very lofty banks—crossed it a few miles 
further over an elevated & substantial stone bridge, admitting the 
shallow stream through one large arch. 

The country rich, gentle slopes—fields of rich grain—vineyards 
—well wooded with fruit trees—apples pears cherries—& groves 
of poplars—bordered by distant mountains with craggy or snow 
clad summits. 

Farmhouses of substantial & comfortable appearance, in general 
large—scattered at distances along the road, & embossed in the 
groves. The Arve running a meandering course through the lower 
grounds & at moderate distance from the road. 

Peasants both male & female at work in the fields—the female 
peasantry cleanly in their dress & with large chip or leghorn hats 
of very rural appearance. Arve about six leagues from Geneva. 
An old castle looking building in it—with two round and sharp 
roofed towers converted into a prison. 
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A short distance before arriving at Bonneville passed the ruins 
of a castle employed as a place of defence when the Spaniards were 
masters of Savoy. 

The village of Bonneville is agreeably situated in a plain but 
surrounded by mountains of a triste & rocky appearance. It is the 
capital of the district termed Faucigny—well built, with wide 
streets—We here again cross the Arve over an excellent stone 
bridge. 

La Mole a small village half way between Bonneville & Salenche 
[Sallanches]—9 leagues from Geneva. 

Cluse a neat little village a short distance further—inhabited 
almost exclusively by watchmakers, who fabricate the interior works 
of watches for the master workmen at Geneva. At Cluse we again 
cross the Arve on stone bridge. 

Soon after leaving Cluse enter a narrow & picturesque pass, 
nearly occupied by the Arve & the road—on each side abrupt and 
rocky mountains—sometimes steep as wall. After a mile or two the 
pass widens. Handsome cascadelle of a little stream from the rock 
on the left. 

St. Martins a small village where the carriage is left & mules are 
taken. Salenche a village on the opposite side of the Arve. 

Detained at St. Martins until 5 o’clock. We had arrived there 
at 3. The pretense of detention was the difficulty in procuring 
mules & they finally produced but 3. Our party consisted of Mr. 
Kearny Mr. Campbell & myselfi—& two Italian gentlemen on the 
same excursion who had left Geneva a short time after us & joined 
us on the road (The Marquis Decius Arrigoni of Milan & Mons. 
Antoine Manfredini of Bologna). We found that the object of the 
Aubergist was to detain us at his inn for the night. We resolved 
therefore to set out part mounted & the others on foot. As the 
Mules were not ready I set out with Mr. K as the first promenaders. 
The distance from St. Martins to Chamouny between 6 and 7 
leagues. We were alternately to ride & walk. 

Rambled thro’ the valley along the Arve. A considerable stream 
rushing to that river from the mountains over rocky channels. 
Rude & variegated scenery—green mountains cultivated to the sum- 
mit—others with summits of naked rock—dome of Mont blanc? 
covered with snow. 





* This is Irving’s only mention of Mont Blanc, but it would seem to be 
the earliest by an American. 
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Little village of Chéde—beautiful cascade of a stream on the 
left mountain—considerable in size with two falls—very picturesque. 

Our companions not overtaking us we continued on our walk. 
Fine sunset-—Wandered thro the obscure forest covering the moun- 
tain—Storm—thunder & lightning noble amid the Alps. Heavy 
shower drove us to a shed—lightning remarkably vivid. Echo of 
the thunder among the alpine mountains. 

Difficulty of finding our way—crossing of a torrent on bridge 
of a single & small piece of timber laid from rock to rock, the stream 
foaming in its rapid & turbulent passage beneath. 

While taking shelter against the storm overtaken by our com- 
panions on the mules—Qui va la, &c. 

Arrive at Chamouny & put up at Hotel d’Angleterre. The 
village of Chamouny is also called le Prieuré—so named in Moore’s* 
travels. 

In this journey on foot, passed a monument raised in the road 
to Mons. [Eschen]* a gentleman of scientific research, who was 
lost in one of the crevices in the ice, in a visit to the Glaciers. 

Friday morning at 4 set out on Mules to Montanvert—a distance 

of two or three miles to the foot—ascended the mountain Montan- 

vert on mules by winding path for considerable distance—then pro- 
ceed by a zigzag path to master the ascent. The steepness made the 
marquis’s head turn—he & his companion had to rely on the assist- 
ance of the guide to help them—The rest of us found no difficulty, 
each being furnished by the Guide with a stout staff armed with a 
point of iron. 

On the top of the ascent a herdman’s cottage—& a little stone 
octagon building of one room, built for the accomodation of trav- 
ellers. Over the door of this little temple the words “a la nature.’”® 
Here we were furnished with cream, strawberries, bread, & excel- 
lent butter. We had brought some cold roast meat from the hotel. 

Music of the mountaineers—a ram’s horn blown by a peasant 
boy tending goats. We were informed by our guide that the air 
was the Ranz-Vache. From this station we had a view of the 
glacier or mere de glace [sic] as it is termed in an elevated valley 





8 Irving appears to have carried with him John Moore’s View of Manners 
and Society in France, Switzerland and Germany (1779). 

*The monument is at Servoz. Eschen, a young Dane, lost his life in a 
crevasse on the Buet in 1800. 

5 This structure, still in existence, was built in 1795 by Felix Desportes, 
supplanting the Hospital Blair (Utile dulct, 1779). 
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below us. It passes through this valley winding between the moun- 
tains till it descends even to the valley of Chamouny where the 
accumulated mass of ice lies on a level with the fertile plain. 

The view of the glacier from Montanvert very interesting—like 
a rough sea in huge waves & ridges, the ice in some parts trans- 
parent & blue—in others covered with snow—large rocks lying on 
it which have fallen from the mountains. Environed by mountains 
terminating in very elevated spires of granite called aiguilles 
(needles )—some of these shaped like sugar loaves but with sharper 
apex—others pointed like needles—some grouped together like the 
steeples & turrets of Gothic churches. 

The mountain on which we stood covered with verdure & 
enamelled with flowers though several hundred feet above the sur- 
face of the ice. But trees do not grow at this height. 

Descended by a steep winding path to the glaciers which are of 
such depth as to fill the valley so that the surface [is] not very far 
below the octagon building. 

Found the plain of ice in hillocks like waves—in some places 
very slippery—in others rough—of similar irregular extent & form. 
Some very profound—no termination being discoverable, their 
sloping declivity closing the view. The Marquis only ventured on 
the margin of the Glacier—apprehensive of slipping into the crevices. 
Our other Italian companion rested in the Octagon chamber on 
the hill. 

Guide sliding down the slopes of the rock—putting his sharp 
pointed staff behind him for a rudder. K’s adventure in the same 
way—overturn & loss of leather. 

Return to the little octagon for our meal—descend the mountain 
by a steep winding or rather zigzag path. Had the good fortune 
both to hear & see an avalanche in this descent. The accumulated 
snow & ice fell from a precipitous part of the mountain on opposite 
side of the glacier—The noise of its cracking which resembled loud 
thunder directing our attention in time to view the fall. The dis- 
tance not considerable as the glacier valley is narrow here at its 
opening into Chamouny. 

Descend into the Chamouny valley to view the source of the 
Aveyron, a river that rises here & joins the Arve at some distance. 
\ It comes out from under the Glacier—a cavern of Ice from whence 
it issues—is at particular seasons particularly beautiful—being large 
—transparent—with huge blocks of ice fallen or pendant from the 
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roof. It has been called the temple of the Genius of ice. In July, 
when the heat has produced considerable effect it appears to most 
advantage. 

In the valley of Chamouny two or three villages—that of le 
Prieuré or Chamouny most considerable—land appears tolerably 
fertile—groves of poplars. 

The honey produced here delicious—& pronounced the finest in 
the world. This was not the season to find it in its virgin state of 
perfection—I cannot therefore subscribe to its exclusive superiority 
though I found it excellent. 

Returned in the evening to St. Martins & slept—At early hour 
Saturday morning set out & reached Geneva for dinner—break- 
fasting at Bonneville. 

Noticed in the excursion the frequency of goitres in these vil- 
lages—& also saw some of the cretins or idiots. It has been re- 
marked that where there are goitres—the cretins are also common. 

Saturday afternoon—in company with two Italian acquaintances 
visited the house of G[audin]° an artist who prepares & sends to 
difft parts models of the Glaciers—& also of Geneva & its environs— 
executed in clay or plaster, coloured—& laid down from nature. 
They are very curious & considerably satisfactory—being laid out 
with accuracy. 


From Geneva, Irving went with Mr. & Mrs. Cassinova, Ameri- 
cans living on the outskirts of the city, on a party to ascend the 
Saléve. At Lucerne he “visited the model of this part of Switzer- 
land made with so much time & attention by the late General 
Pfyffer. It comprises 24 leagues of country by 12 in a size of 
exactly as many square feet.””’ He mentions Mt. Pilatus and the 
Rigi, but did not ascend either. At Altdorf he learned about 
William Tell, continuing thence to the lake of Lowerz, with its 
striking view of the Rossberg, where the disastrous slide had 
occurred in the preceding September. 

J. Mm. T. 





® Gaudin, a maker of barometers, exhibited a large Model of Switzerland 
at Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, in 1825. The Alpine Club (London) possesses 
one of his small reliefs of Mont Blanc. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLUB 


SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT 
Year 1941 (to December 10) 


Twelve active members elected, as against five died and six 
resigned, and one honorary member elected, leaves a net gain of 
two for the year. The active members who have died are: Asahel 
Curtis, Dr. Andrew J. Gilmour, Richard M. Hurd, Miss Anne 
Strawbridge, and J. Duke Smith. The new honorary member is 
Mr. Thomas Riggs, a former Governor of Alaska (1916-1920) 
and now a member of the International Boundary Commission. 
During the delineation of the boundary between Alaska and Canada 
in the early years of this century he, though not primarily a climber, 
made countless mountain ascents in pursuance of his professional 
work. For forty years his life and work have been bound up with 
Alaska, and he has thus directly or indirectly provided some of the 
background for the mountaineering activities of our members in 
Alaska and adjacent areas of Canada, a field which has been pro- 
lific of major expeditions, nearly all of which have been organized 
and carried out by members of the American Alpine Club. There 
were at the end of the Club year, 11 honorary and 265 active 
members. 

Three meetings of the Board of Directors have been held: on 
January 18th, April 19th, and November 1st. 

The thirteenth issue of the Journal appeared in March under 
Doctor Thorington’s editorship. 

Mr. William H. Jackson, now in his 99th year, has presented to 
the Club a watercolor recently painted by himself, depicting “Ore- 
gon Trail Days on the Sweetwater, East from Independence Rock.” 
It now hangs in the main Club room. 

An important activity of the Club this past year has been in 
National Defense work with the War Department, particularly 
relating to the establishment of troops for use in mountain warfare. 
Committees and individual members have been engaged almost 
constantly in an advisory capacity as regards equipment, training, 
preparation of a manual of mountaineering, providing translations 
of pertinent foreign material, recommending experienced personnel, 
etc. Two expeditions of members to Alaska included Army officers 
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as observers, tested equipment, and were in turn aided in reaching 
their objectives by the Air Corps. Several of our members are 
now spending all their time in this work. Our members have 
already been informed of the establishment of one unit of mountain 
troops. 

On April 19th, an informal spring dinner was held in New York, 
attended by about eighty members and guests, at which Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Cowles gave a delightful talk on her expedition to the 
Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, Colombia, in February and March, 
resulting in the ascent of two 18,000-ft. peaks, with Elizabeth 
Knowlton and Paul K. Petzoldt. 

Full reports of the year’s climbing by members are not at hand, 
but in addition to the Santa Marta expedition, two parties went to 
Alaska. Wood, Mrs. Wood, Bates, Bakewell and Capt. A. H. 
Jackman ascended Mts. Wood (15,889 ft.) and Walsh (14,800 it.) 
in the St. Elias Group, some miles over the border in Canadian 
territory. A party organized by Hall and Washburn, including 
Mrs. Washburn, Hendricks, Ferris and Shand, accompanied by 
Lieut. Robin Montgomery, climbed Mt. Hayes (13,740 ft.) near 
Fairbanks. A Sierra Club party accomplished another difficult 
ascent in the Bugaboos, that of the S. Tower (10,700 ft.) of 
Howser Spire. Field and Miller conducted glacier studies and 
measurements in Glacier Bay near Petersburg, Alaska. McCown 
and a friend endeavored to climb in the Tiedemann group, Coast 
Range of B. C. but were beset by misadventures on the way down 
the Homathko, and though reaching Scimitar Glacier did no high 
climbing. Bishop and several Harvard Mountaineering Club mem- 
bers attempted Huagoruncho in the Peruvian Andes, but were 
stopped by climbing difficulties. They made a first ascent of Mt. 
Jancahuay (17,000 ft.). Helen E. Spalding, with Darr and a party 
of the Mountaineers, made a first ascent of Black Tower in the 


Chelan Cascades. Henny S. Hatt, Je., 
Secretary. 
ANNUAL MEETING 

The 39th Annual Meeting of the Club was held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, on Saturday, December 13, 1941, at 
2.00 p.m. President Thorington presided and there were 26 mem- 
bers present, a few more members and guests coming in later for 
the speaking program. 
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The reading of the Minutes of the previous Annual Meeting, 
which had been published in the 1941 Journal, was by motion 
omitted. The reading of the Secretary’s Annual Report was 
omitted. The reading of the Treasurer’s report was on motion 
omitted. Thorington summarized the Librarian’s report, referring 
to the books acquired from the Nichols and Gilmour estates, and 
giving a total of 3728 volumes now in the library. 

Thorington stated that the Manual of Mountaineering, edited 
by Henderson, which had been printed in a very small edition for 
immediate Army use, would be ready in a commercial edition by 
about March 1, and would be available to members at the special 
rate of $1.25, the regular price being $2.00. 

Notice having been sent to members the required thirty days in 
advance, the amendment to drop the words “in December or 
January” from Par. 10 of the By-Laws was brought before the 
meeting. There being no opposition, the amendment was voted 
accepted. 

The Nominating Committee, W. S. Child, chairman, recom- 
mended the re-election of the three Councilors whose terms expired 
at this meeting: Robert H. Bates, Kenneth A. Henderson, William 
P. House, to be re-elected for the term 1942-1944. There being 
no opposition, they were declared elected. To conform to the 
Pennsylvania law of incorporation requiring annual election of 
Directors, all other Councilors and Officers were, on motion duly 
passed, elected for the ensuing year. 

Wood, chairman of the Defense Committee, stated that only 
about 150 replies had been received to 3500 questionnaires sent out 
asking for volunteers for the 87th Infantry Mountain Regiment. 
The declarations of war had, however, somewhat stimulated interest 
in the last few days. Bates, House and Robinson are spending all 
their time in an advisory capacity to the War Department, on 
equipment for mountain and cold climate units. War Department 
is anxious to obtain more names of manufacturers or potential 
manufacturers of all kinds of equipment for mountain troops. 

Bonney suggested that an informal Club “meet” be held some- 
time in the mountains. Hall said this question had often come up 
in the past, that there were a good many difficulties in carrying 
such a thing out, not the least of which was our scattered member- 
ship, vacations coming at different times, details of organization 
and so on. Best plan seemed to be for members to keep in touch 
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with each other directly or through the Secretary. After the war 
this matter can, however, receive further thought and something 
might be worked out, depending largely upon finding members who 
would be willing to assume the necessary responsibility. 

Fritz offered to conduct a local climbing school. Henderson 
spoke of the Colorado Mountain Club & School of Climbing, and 
the Mountaineers’ evening classes and Saturday afternoon practice 
climbs. Howorth, chairman of A. M. C. New York Rock Climbing 
Committee, offered to start such a group in New York. Case 
thought it better not to bring in outside groups, and Thorington, 
too, thought it better to limit such activities to members. Fritz 
prefers a small group of not more than ten, with some capable 
assistants. Howorth moved that a committee be appointed. Thor- 
ington appointed a committee consisting of Fritz for Philadelphia, 
Howorth for New York and Henderson for Boston to consider 
the matter of organizing schools of climbing in these localities. 

Miss Gest liked the lists of summer camps and outings of other 
mountaineering clubs which the Secretary has recently been sending 
out to members in the spring. He said that he expected to continue 
such information if there was call for it. 

The meeting adjourned at 3.00 p.m. 

The afternoon program began shortly thereafter and was as 
follows: 

Colored movies of travel in Glacier National Park, and Canadian 
Rockies, by Miss Lillian Gest. 

Colored movies of Jasper Park and Berg Lake, near Mt. Rob- 
son, by M. Albert Linton. 

Colored movies of Mexico and the high mountains, Popoca- 
tepetl, Ixtaccihuatl and Nevado de Toluca, by John R. Dillard. 
The afternoon program ended at 4.50 p.m. 


ANNUAL DINNER 


The annual dinner was held that evening at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. There were about 91 present, including 41 mem- 
bers and 50 guests, among the latter being Mr. Arnold Lunn, and 
Lt. Col. Nelson Walker and Capt. A. H. Jackman from the General 
Staff in Washington. Rev. Hugh S. Clark pronounced the blessing. 

After dinner President Thorington greeted the assembly, and 
spoke of the Club’s participation in the work of National Defense, 
which had only within the week become even more vital since the 
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declaration of war. He referred to word received from our old 
Canadian friends and fellow members Mr. A. O. Wheeler and 
Dr. J. W. A. Hickson. He then called on Colonel Walker, who 
responded with very gracious remarks apropos the help which the 
Club had been giving to the Army on many matters pertaining to 
mountain warfare, and said that General Marshall would wish him 
to express his personal thanks to the Club and to its members. 
Mr. Lunn also spoke briefly to the effect that his country and ours 
were once again partners in an effort to rid the world of oppressors, 
and expressing confidence in the outcome. 

Walter A. Wood, Jr., told with splendid colored moving pic- 
tures, mostly taken by Mrs. Wood, of the Wood Yukon Expedition 
of 1941, of which R. H. Bates and Anderson Bakewell were mem- 
bers as well as Capt. A. H. Jackman, representing the Army. The 
party flew in from Whitehorse in two B 18-A bombers, which also 
flew in their supplies, most of which were parachuted. The pic- 
tures showed the flight in, from the air, landing, parachuting both 
low down and high up on the glaciers, which saved much of the 
hard work of relaying to the high camps, and the ascents of Mts. 
Wood (15,889 ft.) and Walsh (14,800 ft.). Afterwards there 
were pictures from the air as the two bombers flew over the summit 
of Mt. Logan. 

Bradford Washburn told with colored movies and slides, well 
up to his usual standard of excellence, of the ascent of Mt. Hayes, 
near Fairbanks, with a party composed of S. B. Hendricks, B. G. 
Ferris, W. Shand, Mrs. Washburn, Hall, and Lieut. R. E. Mont- 
gomery representing the Army. The party flew in the ninety miles 
from Fairbanks and there were movies of supplies being dropped 
directly and also parachuted from a bomber at the base of the 
mountain. Hayes is an unusually “photogenic” mountain and 
the party’s progress all the way up the long N. ridge was dra- 
matically shown. It will be recalled that Washburn’s film of 
“unconquered Mt. Hayes” was shown at the dinner in Boston 
last year. 

Perhaps never before have two such completely successful 
major expeditions been so perfectly portrayed on the screen at the 
same meeting of our Club. This part of the program which had 
not begun until 10 p.m. was over at about midnight. 

Henry S. HALtt, Jr., 
Secretary. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Dr. THORINGTON: Members of the American Alpine Club and 
guests. For the duration of the war, until the day of victory, we 
shall rise and drink a toast. I give you: “The President of the 
United States and the Armed Forces of our country.” 

Tonight we are gathered together to celebrate the Club’s for- 
tieth anniversary, and we are indebted to many of you who have 
come from a distance to participate in the city in which the Club 
was founded. 

We are a little astonished at our ripe age, for it means that we 
have been in existence during almost half the period in which 
modern mountaineering is comprised. If, for instance, you had 
visited the Alps 90 years ago, shortly before the founding of the 
English Alpine Club, you would have found that not a single major 
peak, with the exception of the Breithorn, had been ascended. Just 
as the Alps were new for men of that time, so the Canadian and 
many of our western peaks were available for exploration when 
our Club began its activity, and our achievements have progressed 
to the greater expeditions in which we take pride. 

There are several clubs of similar interest in this country which 
have a history slightly longer than our own. In fact, there was a 
predecessor even of the Alpine Club in the Tramontane Club of 
Virginia, founded in 1716, its members making an annual pilgrimage 
to the top of Mt. George, where they drank a health to the king. 

As evidence of our own good health, I must now point out that 
seven of our original members are still active, two of them being 
present: Mr. Henry Scattergood and Prof. Harry Fielding Reid. 
Three others, Prof. Joseph LeConte, Mr. George Weed and Rev. 
William Adams Brown, have written to say that nothing except 
distance prevents their being here. One of our honorary members, 
Mr. Sydney Spencer, sends greetings from England, and notes that 
our meeting almost coincides with his 79th birthday. We wish him 
many happy returns. We are also glad to welcome as a guest 
Mr. Arnold Lunn, of the Alpine Club. Greetings have also been 
received from our Canadian members, Dr. Hickson and Mr. 
Wheeler. 

We had invited our former member, Mr. Henry M. Stimson, 
to be with us, but his duties as Secretary of War prevent his being 
present. However, we have today taken steps which will lead to 
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his election as an honorary member, and we understand that the 
English Alpine Club will take similar action. 

During the past year we have formed a Defense Committee, 
which has carried out a considerable amount of work, not all of 
which makes the headlines, but some of which will be presented to 
you later on this evening. Its importance is evidenced by the 
presence tonight of two army officers who have supervised our 
efforts, and who, in the War Department, have much to do with 
the development of mountain troops. They are Lt. Col. Nelson 
Walker and Capt. A. H. Jackman. 

We have established splendid traditions in our 40 years of 
existence, but the difficult days ahead will undoubtedly curtail some 
of our more usual activities. We have memories of sportsmanship 
and enterprise, however, which will carry over the spirit of moun- 
taineering into better times. If we fight as we have played, God 
help the enemy ! 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


January 1, 1941, cash balance: 


SIeD EROS URE 5.15. viene cates e Sonus eer $5,581.59 
MIN PRERIN 5 220 ooo 5 ao Ase wears aia nel atara alg lola Wat's se eben 307.62 
Eo 8 a Oa ee errr reise rari 990.49 
NYDay MEE PUIG: a5 cis aioe s ceoass. ocisio: oo wlere eos Aware eles 225.16 
General account (includes Map Fund)................ 933.04 

Gt CART DAIRERE Sin ess ote hawteak bina Bese wee eats $ 8,037.90 

Receipts: 
SING Gres CRESTS EECCA TARTAR DIP CREE apr ener Sere ne Ge $1,980.00 
WEIECHCSE AIM CNUIEHOS Sie 5.o.0-0s 5 sis ois ois sia’ oo'Bleie c's wiave's 388.07 
APR GTA CHEDRNG A eoicios es aansioaiels «vis os.3 asin soeiciaes 167.21 
RB OREO rN are are eins icis siecare aieidlevh aieelewisinera seein 34.00 
Aer OE ree R ENON KE a cic 8's isle e's sia bares aslo eieieiele olendss 22.83 
Installment Principal: ON DONG ..0 6.6 656.6.5.006 sic oseessiese 33.96 
Repayment by estate of Dudley Wolfe a/c K 2 party... 474.30 - 
—— _ 3,100. 
Sold 1000 Sou Pac San Francisco Terminal bond and 
Sold’ 1000 Nor Pac PL BOR .. occccc ccc cccsecsceees 1,591.52 
$12,729.79 
Disbursements: 

Rooms (including December rent)................6.- $1,198.45 
American Alpine Club Journal (1941)................ 1,424.03 
Library ACGUISINONS aiid DINGIG. .....0000000000ss080% 152.60 
NISCENANEOUS EXPONSES. 56a )c oy.o6.000 so ss oiee vic bee eeieie 358.99 


Defense Committee : 
Illustrations for Manual of American Mountaineering 403.00 
Text of Manual of American Mountaineering at cost 
of $500 contributed by members. 
Other expenses of Defense Committee totalling 
$352.97 contributed by members ............... ——$ 3,537.07 
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Reinvestment of funds in $1600 par USA 2¥%s......... 1,600.00 
December 1, 1941, cash balance* of funds as below........ 7,592.72 
$12,729.79 
Cash balance, December 1, 1941, distributed as follows: 
General account (including Map Fund).............. $ 773.18 
SEER NINO RMN 0 ooo asdn kn suber be ecuwssedesseess 5,691.67 
SI AES POL ELC EOS ae cakee oon sume sere tose 313.74 
ME oi eins Gn A Sh basen wes eae ee ue 587.49 
DU AIG RET MMA sag vs os oda GeisS 624 o5e5nsewenewensieec 229.64 
$7,595.72 


_ * Includes anticipation of interest, dividends and prin- 
cipal already declared: 


SS TS ee $120.68 

COL LS oe ee eee 12.50 

ESAWYETS MOTiwARE GO, oe ncccccisscccas cess 39.44 
Securities owned by American Alpine Club: 

At Cost 1-1-41 = 12-1-41 
$1000 par USA 4, 1944—Reserve account............... $1,103.33 $1,103.33 
1000 par Nor Pac PL 4—Club House account.......... 866.36 sold 
1000 par Sou Pac SFT 4—Club House account......... 829.61 sold 

3000 par (originally) Lawyers Mtg. Co.—Club House 

WOM Oc Gicacsiacr sesame tanh a caSeaucws ensue 2,936.49 2,902.53 
2150 par U S Savings bonds—Club House account...... 1,612.50 1,612.50 
1600 par USA 21%4s—Club House account .............. seeeee 1,600.00 


10 shares General Gas & Elec. pfd—Club House account 991.67 991.67 


$8,339.96 $8,210.03 
Library of the Club, insured at $9,000, is not reflected in the above figures. 





REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The library has received from the estate of Dr. Andrew J. 
Gilmour a notable collection of over 500 books on mountaineering 
and allied subjects. Of these, 240 have been added to the library. 
Proceeds from the sale of the duplicates will be used to purchase 
some gift that may serve as a reminder of Dr. Gilmour’s long and 
faithful service on the library committee. We have also received 
from the same estate Dr. Gilmour’s beautifully colored slides, nega- 
tives and films which record his climbs and explorations in the 
Canadian Rockies and his numerous seasons in the Alps, Pyrenees, 
Spain, Mexico and Colorado. Another gift from the same estate 
is a mahogany bookcase. This supplies our present need of a case 
for rare, old and autographed books which may be kept under lock 
and key. 

From the estate of Dr. Harry P. Nichols the library has acquired 
30 valuable additions, chiefly on the Arctic and Asia. Twelve 
others replaced worn copies. 
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Other books were donated by Dr. Thorington, Mr. Fisher, 
Miss Merrick and publishers, bringing the total number of volumes 
to 3728. 

Many miscellaneous books and the Canadian Alpine Journals 
have been bound. The remaining unbound sets of various journals 
are being completed as far as possible. We are particularly in- 
debted to Mr. Onthank of The Mazamas for his generosity in 
completing our files of their publications. 

HELEN I. Buck, 
Librarian. 











IN MEMORIAM 


ANDREW JAMES GILMOUR 
1871-1941 


As the years slip by and one’s erstwhile climbing companions 
pass over the Great Divide, it becomes increasingly difficult to pen 
one’s final tribute of respect and affection. A deepening sense of 
bereavement saddens the memories of great days on the heights 
shared with them and makes the written word seem empty indeed. 

Particularly is this true of one who, though no longer young, 
always suggested youth and optimism; who was ever a cheery, 
buoyant companion, shattering gloom with a quip and remaining 
quite undaunted, no matter how grim the vicissitudes of trail, pack, 
or peak. 

As such a mountaineer many will remember Andrew Gilmour, 
whose death occurred on March 9th, 1941, in New York after an 
illness of nine months. By vocation a dermatologist, his avocation 
was travel and alpinism and for thirty years his activity ranged 
through the Alps, the Pyrenees, the American and Canadian 
Rockies, Wales and the Lake District, Mexico, the Cascades and 
the lesser peaks of the eastern United States. 

Born in Fulton, New York, of Scotch and Dutch parentage, he 
attended Falley Seminary of which his father was principal, until 
the school closed in 1883. Entering Yale from Phillips Andover, 
he graduated from Sheffield Scientific School in 1895, where despite 
a rather frail physique, he was a member of the gymnastic team, 
excelling on the horizontal bar and trapeze as well as in pole vault- 
ing, for which he took a prize. His degree in medicine was re- 
ceived from the College of Physicians and Surgeons (Columbia) 
in 1899 and after interning at St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn, and 
at Sloan Maternity Hospital, New York, he studied at the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen and in hospitals in Vienna. Shortly after com- 
mencing practice in New York in 1903, he enlisted in the hospital 
corps of the Thirteenth Regiment, National Guard, and became 
captain. He was a crack shot with the revolver and with the rifle 
qualified as a “distinguished expert” in a group of seventeen out 
of the thousand men of the regiment. He was associated for years 
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with Cornell Medical College and a consultant to the Englewood 
Hospital and the Manhattan State Hospital. 

Although his climbing interest manifested itself as early as 
1905 with an ascent of the Gross Glockner, it was not until 1914 
that it ripened with full-fledged mountaineering. That summer he 
joined Prof. E. W. D. Holway and Frederic K. Butters in a month’s 
arduous back-packing trip in the southern Selkirks, during which 
guideless ascents of Mts. Sugarloaf and Duncan were effected, as 
well as the first ascent of a nameless 10,500-ft. peak at the easterly 
margin of the unvisited Battle Range. Unfortunately, no full 
report of this very enterprising and successful exploration has ever 
been printed. 

The close friendship thus formed between Professor Holway 
and Dr. Gilmour led to further important explorations and first 
ascents: in 1915, of Mt. Edith Cavell and the entirely unknown 
country at the headwaters of Small River and Horse Creek, with 
a nearly successful ascent of Mt. Longstaff, and, in 1916, to the 
capture of the latter together with Mt. Phillips, the approach being 
made from the Swiftcurrent River side. Twelve days were con- 
sumed on the Cavell trip and about three weeks on each of the 
Longstaff trips. In 1916 also, this intrepid pair devoted a fort- 
night to a reconnaissance of the forbidding Cariboo Range, then 
entirely unknown. Although bad weather precluded attempting any 
major climbs, two 10,000-ft. summits at the head of Sand Creek 
Glacier were attained and they gained the honor of being the first 
mountaineers to enter this magnificent group. 

These expeditions by Holway and Gilmour were personal “back- 
packing” enterprises into virgin territory. They were performed 
without Swiss guides or pack-trains, although an occasional horse 
might assist in the preliminary stage. Their main reliance was 
upon local men who helped to pack the party in and then acted in 
support by relaying provisions and sometimes by hunting game. 
The hardships and difficulty of this type of mountaineering are 
not appreciated among the generality of climbers, so they need to 
be stressed, particularly in this day, when the baffling incubus of the 
“unknown”—the real béte noire of the pioneer—has largely dis- 
appeared. 

Dr. Gilmour’s list of ascents is far too extensive to recite in 
detail. It represents a varied assortment of the best peaks in 
Europe and southwestern Canada. Equally at home on ice or rock, 
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he was at all times a steady and accomplished climber. Many guide- 
less and first ascents grace his record. Particularly notable was 
that of the remote Mt. Sir Alexander, monarch of the northern 
Canadian Rockies, made with Newman D. Waffl and Helen I. Buck 
in the summer of 1929. The story is admirably told in the Cana- 
dian Alpine Journal for 1929, one of the few mountaineering arti- 
cles from his pen. 

A member of this society for a quarter of a century and serving 
one term on the Council, he worked continuously in its behalf. The 
library and club rooms owe much to his attention. Wide social 
contacts afforded opportunities for a host of gracious acts such as 
welcoming distinguished mountaineers from abroad at the pier or 
entertaining them at our rooms. An enthusiastic photographer of 
mountain scenery, he possessed a fine collection of colored lantern 
slides which were used to illustrate a series of one hundred lectures 
that he delivered at the instance of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York. 

Apart from membership in several medical societies and social 
clubs, he belonged to the Canadian, Swiss and French Alpine 
Clubs, the Appalachian Mountain, Fresh Air and Explorers Clubs 
and was a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of London. 
m. F. 


RICHARD M. HURD 
1865-1941 


In the death of Richard M. Hurd, the American Alpine Club 
loses one of its original members (1902). In 1885, when he was 
barely 20, he ascended Matterhorn, Gross Glockner and Monte 
Cristallo, two of his guides on the Glockner being afterward killed 
in the Pallivicini accident on the Glocknerwand in 1886. Hurd, 
with his father and brother, spent five summers, between 1880 and 
1885, in pedestrian tours and climbing, visiting Switzerland, Nor- 
way, the Pyrenees, England, Scotland, Wales and Swabia. They 
belonged to the old school of cross-country travellers, of whom 
John Ball and Francis Fox Tuckett were earlier exponents, in 
days before roads became infested by motors. Mr. Hurd described 
this in a letter published in A. A. J., ii, 511. 

Mr. Hurd was born in New York City on June 14th, 1865, son 
of Melancthon Montgomery and Clara Hatch Hurd, and died 
there in 1941 at the age of 75. He attended St. Paul’s School, and 
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was graduated from Yale in 1888. After several years in business 
in Seattle Mr. Hurd returned to New York to become associated 
with the United States Mortgage and Trust Company. He became 
president of the Lawyers Mortgage Company in 1901, becoming 
chairman of the board of the reorganized corporation in 1903. He 
was the author of “Principles of City Land Values.” 


J. M.T. 


ASAHEL CURTIS 
1874-1941 


Asahel Curtis was one of the small but devoted group of outdoor 
idealists who founded the Seattle Mountaineers. He led their first 
three summer outings, creating a climbing technique through which 
a few skilled climbers could lead 60 or more beginners safely to 
the summits of high and crevassed snow peaks. 

Throughout a long and active life he remained an active and 
powerful leader in the developments of outdoor recreation in the 
Pacific Northwest, and gave permanency to outdoor scenes and 
events through genius in photographic art. He joined the American 
Alpine Club in 1913, his qualification including a number of first 
ascents in the Cascades and Olympics. 


BENJAMIN SAYRE COMSTOCK 
1859-1941 


Benjamin Sayre Comstock, the son of Lydia Sayre and George 
Wells Comstock, was born in New York City in 1859, in a house 
which stood at Broadway and 34th Street, the present site of 
Macy’s. Educated by tutors as a boy, he attended schools in Vevey, 
Switzerland, and Wiesbaden, Germany, before entering Princeton, 
from which he was graduated in 1880. He was for many years 
head of the Comstock Manufacturing Company and was a director 
of the 3-in-1 Oil Company. He was a man of quiet charm, and a 
lover of good music, being regularly in attendance at the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. He retired after the World War and in 1925 
went to Princeton to live. He died in a hospital at Trenton, after 
a brief illness, in his 83rd year. 

His interest in the Alps began early and he records an ascent 
of Piz Corvatsch in 1874. He joined the American Alpine Club 
in 1908. His climbing in Canada began at a time when much was 
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new, yet he often failed to carry to their conclusion expeditions 
whose success was almost in his grasp. In 1890 he made guideless 
attempts on Rogers Peak and Mt. Sir Donald; in 1900 he visited 
Glacier Lake and did minor climbing. In 1901 he accompanied the 
second ascents of Mt. Dawson and Eiffel Peak, being alone on the 
latter. In 1907 his climbs included Mts. Victoria and Lefroy, and 
during 1908-09 he investigated the approaches to Mt. Sir Sandford. 
As late as 1928, when he was 69, he ascended the Pte. Dent de 
Veisivi, Aig. du Moine and Aig. du Tour. At the age of 70 he 
made a long packtrain trip in the Canadian Rockies, accompanying 
the party which made the first ascent of Mt. Sir Alexander. 
J. M. T. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


Manual of American Mountaineering, edited by Kenneth A. Hen- 
derson. American Alpine Club, New York. Privately printed 
for purposes of copyright and not available for distribution. 
Trade edition to be issued by Houghton Mifflin Co. early in 1942. 


This little book represents the successful accomplishment of a very 
difficult feat : the production in a few months by a group of experts 
of an authoritative manual covering the fundamentals of living and 
movement in rugged wilderness country at all times of year. It is 
part of the war effort of the American Alpine Club and is designed 
to facilitate the training of our defense forces for operations in such 
terrain. 

This, of course, is breaking new ground. But one must note 
another innovation which the title high-lights—the fact that it is 
the first manual to treat American Alpinism as a subject by itself; 
to indicate that our mountaineering demands now a text of its own. 

The present format, with matter and pictures in separate book- 
lets, is temporary. Later they will be combined into a single volume 
under the title Handbook of Mountain Climbing and Travel. Until 
then, detailed comment is idle, but the intimation may be permitted 
that never before in a book of this kind have explanatory pictures 
been so lavishly utilized—over 300 of them. HP 


High Conquest: The Story of Mountainecring, by James Ramsey 
Ullman, 8 vo., 334 pp., illustrations and maps. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1941. Price $3.75. 


This is as good a popular history of mountaineering as any in the 
language. It is intelligently organized, reasonably accurate, and 
written with dash. Some readers may prefer the public school 
prose of Mr. Irving’s Romance of Mountaineering, but the tone of 
High Conquest, youthful and robust, is more appropriate to the 
subject. 

Mr. Ullman’s first chapters deal briefly with the prehistory of 
climbing and at some length with the conquest of Mont Blanc. The 
exploits of Empedocles, Hadrian, Philip of Macedon, of Antoine 
de Ville, Leonardo, Gesner and Simler are mentioned in passing. 
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For Mr. Ullman and his reader the story of mountaineering begins 
in 1786, with the first complete ascent of Mont Blanc. The usual 
date—1854—is given for the dawn of the “Golden Age.” Mr. 
Ullman does not attempt to record in detail the hundreds of notable 
climbs that took place in the next decade. The leading figures of 
the period are named and the nature of their achievements sug- 
gested. Next comes an account of the Matterhorn ascent and 
disaster, followed by a chapter bringing the story of Alpine moun- 
taineering forward to the present. Modern methods (“mechanized” 
climbing) are described, and Mr. Ullman has some pointed things 
to say of the cult of danger fostered, chiefly, by German and Italian 
climbers, and typified by north face climbs on the Matterhorn, 
Grandes Jorasses and, most conspicuously, the Eiger. 

Succeeding chapters deal with the spread of mountaineering to 
other ranges. Mr. Ullman’s method is to epitomize the history cf 
a district in the story of a single outstanding ascent. Stuck’s ascent 
of McKinley, FitzGerald’s of Aconcagua, the Duke of Abruzzi’s 
expedition to the Ruwenzori, are the foci of interest in the chapters 
on North and South America and Africa. The account of Hima- 
layan climbing is longer and more detailed, and an entire chapter 
is devoted to a summary of the several attempts on Everest. For 
some reason, the description of the mountains of the United States 
and Canada is relegated to the third and final division of Mr. 
Ullman’s book, which also includes a discussion of climbing tech- 
nique and a valedictory on what might be called the higher values 
of climbing. The book concludes with three appendices: a Note on 
Volcanos, an altitude table of “100 Famous Mountains,” and an 
extensive reading list. 

Within a month of its publication last fall, High Conquest had 
been reviewed at favorable length in daily and weekly newspapers 
which seldom give much if any attention to mountaineering books. 
The reason is easily seen: High Conquest, unlike most mountaineer- 
ing books, is written for non-climbers and for climbers new to the 
game, with no very extensive knowledge of its background. It is 
essentially a popularization of its subject, and it has all the qualities 
that a good popularization should have. The reader senses at once 
Mr. Ullman’s enthusiasm for his subject and quickly comes to share 
it. Mountaineering in the United States is in the development 
stage; there can be little doubt that the wide circulation of Mr. 
Ullman’s book will speed the process. EC 
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Herrliche Alpentiere, by Bartholme Schocher. 4 to., 134 pages, 
with many illustrations from photographs by the author. 
Ziirich: Rotapfel-Verlag, 1939. 


The author is a professional photographer of Pontresina, who 
inherits from his father (an ardent hunter who was killed in an 
avalanche) a similar love of wild life, excepting only that he sub- 
stitutes camera for rifle. Thus armed, neither cliff nor precipice 
deters him from tracking the most elusive game, and he has 
brought back the splendid images of his quests. No one has ever 
excelled his pictures of ibex, for he lives on the slopes of Piz Albriz, 
where the colony of the Swiss National Park has principally 
reestablished itself. But in addition there are many other animal 
portraits, of marmot, red deer, chamois and eagle, all of which are 
a delight to the mountain wanderer and which are here revealed 
in artistic and frequently spectacular grouping. 


Alte Biindner Bauweise und Volkskunst, by Hans Jenny. 8 vo., 
178 pages, with 209 figures, 25 of which are in color, from 
drawings and painting by the author. Chur: Bischofberger & 
Co., 1939. 


The climber who feels that the Alps have lost the glow of their 
golden age can do worse than spend his days of bad weather in 
becoming better acquainted with peasant art. He will by little 
study open to himself a new world of beauty, to which Prof. Jenny’s 
book serves as an introduction. The author is a great artist 
and by word and picture illustrates the charming architecture of 
the Inn headwaters: the massive stone houses with their sgraffito 
decoration, the remarkable ironwork, the wooden houses with their 
carved inscriptions. All of this craftsmanship originated amongst 
humble peasants who, at the same time, might be hunters or moun- 
tain guides. Let us, therefore, not think of them only as men who 
could cut a good step or properly handle a rope, but also as artisans 
who, on occasion, could turn out work for which museums might 
one day clamor. Prof. Jenny, a teacher at Chur, has spent much 
of his life in making a pictorial record of these aspects of his native 
Switzerland, wisely limiting himself to the Grisons valleys he 
knows so well. 
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Tragédies Alpestres, by Charles Gos. 8 vo., illustrated. Paris: 


V. Attinger, 1939. 


The author is the literary director of the “Montagne” series issued 
by the firm of Attinger in Paris and Neuchatel. Gos is himself 
an honorary member of the Alpine Club, and the author of such 
well-received works as Alpinisme Anecdotique, La Nuit des Drus, 
Le Cervin par Image and La Croix du Cervin. He has decided 
that climbers who have perished against a background of mountain 
beauty are worthy of something more than mere necrology, and, 
therefore, selects a series of alpine tragedies as the subject of his 
penetrating analysis. It is the attempt of a poet to evaluate the 
destinies of these mountaineers in terms of their lives as well as 
their attitude toward life, things which bear no relationship to 
their rank and circumstance. Tragédies Alpestres is a docu- 
mented work, the photographs and notes adding to its usefulness. 


Das Silvrettabuch, by Walther Flaig. 8 vo., 216 pages, with 
54 illustrations, index and 3 maps. Munich: 1940. 

Das Besetz der Berge, by Mason-Rohrer. 8 vo., 250 pages, with 
illustrations. Munich: 1940. 

Um den Montblanc, by Paul Geissler. 8 vo., 50 pages, with 6 
illustrations. Munich: 1941. 


The twenty-ninth, thirtieth and thirty-first publications of the 
Gesellschaft Alpiner Biicherfreunde show no diminution from the 
excellent standard maintained by this group of Munich booklovers. 

The volume dealing with the Silvretta is a thoroughly good 
one on this mountain group of N. E. Switzerland, extending from 
the Albula pass to the German frontier and the Arlberg. The 
boundaries, huts and traces of ancient culture are described, 
followed by accounts of climbing on many of the major summits. 
As this is a famous skiing area, the winter conditions are presented, 
with special details on equipment and travel routes. he bibli- 
ography and maps supplement the fine illustrative material. 

It is not generally known that A. E. W. Mason’s Running 
Water (1907) went through eight German editions (Das Gebot 
der Berge, by Georg Rummler) and has long been out of print. 
Max Rohrer has modified the text in a new edition, shortening 
the gangster episodes in London to the benefit of the Alpine scenes, 
making Skinner less of a professional criminal, and weaving the 
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character, Hine, whose fate, following the ascent of Mont Blanc, 
was left in doubt by Mason, into a new romantic ending. 

The third book is a small one, but contains six rare documents 
bearing on the first ascent of Mt. Blanc by Paccard and Balmat in 
1786. The first of these, (1) a portion of the diary of Baron von 
Gersdorf, has never before appeared in print, and is a confirmatory 
account of considerable importance, recording von Gersdorf’s per- 
sonal observation of the ascents as well as his subsequent inter- 
views with Dr. Paccard. The other items are well-known to Mt. 
Blanc historians: (2) Saussure’s notes given to him by Paccard 
fourteen days after the ascent (the German translation from the 
French edition of Freshfield’s biography, Geneva, 1924); (3) 
German translation of the prospectus for Paccard’s unpublished 
book; (4) Bourrit’s pamphlet of September 20th, 1786 (the Ger- 
man translation in Hopfner’s Magazin fiir die Naturkunde Helve- 
tiens, 1787, being here reprinted); (5) Balmat’s accusation of 
October 18th, 1782; (6) The 1787 Dresden translation by von 
Gersdorf of Bourrit’s letter to Miss Craven. 

When, however, the author claims that both Paccard and Balmat 
are entitled to equal credit for the successful ascent of Mt. Blanc, 
one cannot agree. This might be true of the physical effort, but 
certainly not of the scientific and intellectual preparations, which 
were Paccard’s alone (see Carl Egger in Die Alpen, April, 1941). 

The closing paragraph of the author’s introduction mentions 
the placing of the Paccard plaque at the Hotel de Ville of Chamo- 
nix in 1932 (largely through the efforts of the American Alpine 
Club), the book itself being a minor supplement to Diibi’s Paccard 
wider Mont Blanc in upholding the convictions of confirmed 
Paccardists. 


Fiihrer durch das Alpine Museum in Miinchen, by Hermann 
Buhler. 8 vo., 114 pages with illustrations. Munich: Berg- 
verlag Rudolf Rother, 1941. 


Since 1938 Dr. Biihler has been director of the museum of the 
German Alpine Club, a project originated in 1909 and carried on 
by a membership which now is in excess of 200,000, the collections 
being amply housed in the three floors of an old exposition building 
on the Praterinsel in Munich. Space will not permit even a brief 
outline of the diversified fields here represented; indeed, it is a 
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source of amazement to most mountaineers to note the tremendous 
realms of human knowledge engrafted on a once simple sport. 
Certainly, however, such a museum will be examined with interest 
and followed as a model by all clubs having a similar objective in 
view. The American Alpine Club, with this in mind, need have 
no misgivings as to its own potentialities provided the relative scale 
of membership be considered and the length of time required for 
its fulfillment. In fact, there is scarcely a field touched by the 
Gérman museum whether it be in art, science or other subject, in 
which our own club does not have some few items which could 
serve as a nucleus. This is encouraging and presages much for 
our future. A museum requires financial backing ; do not forget it. 


j.M.T. 

















VARIOUS NOTES 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


During 1941 the Club placed its special knowledge at the dis- 
posal of the War Department and at the present time three of our 
members have been called to permanent posts in Washington where 
their experience is being applied to National Defense. 

In November, the Secretary of War announced the activation 
of the Ist Battalion, 87th Infantry Mountain Regiment (Rein- 
forced) and the Club was requested by the War Department to 
aid in the obtaining of information concerning acceptable candidates 
for that unit. Accordingly, questionnaires were mailed to a selected 
list of Club members requesting prompt compliance with the accom- 
panying instructions. 

The following should be brought to the attention of draftees 
and volunteers who enter the Army in anticipation of service with 
mountain troops: 

While every effort will be made by the Army to transfer men 
to a mountain unit upon completion of 13 weeks of basic training, 
no guarantee of transfer can be made since, in addition to his 
mountaineering experience, a man’s record while in basic training 
and the recommendation of his commanding officer will be taken 
into account. 

Civilian instructors, if required at all, will be few in number. 
Such instructors, it seems reasonable to assume, will be selected 
from personnel available from the immediate vicinity of the training 
camp. 

Once a man enters the Army his questionnaire follows his itin- 
erary until he reaches an advanced training center. The American 
Alpine Club, therefore, loses track of his movements. Members 
of the Club who are drafted or who volunteer are therefore re- 
quested to advise the Club of such action so that, should a question- 
naire be misdirected, every effort may be made to effect transfer 
to a mountain unit. Please address notification of induction to the 
Chairman, National Defense Committee, American Alpine Club, 
140 East 46th Street, New York City. 


GLACIER STUDIES IN ALASKA, 1941 


During August and September a party made up of Dr. Donald 
B. Lawrence, Maynard L. Miller, Anthony T. Ladd, and Wm. O. 
Field, Jr., spent six weeks studying the coastal glaciers of south- 
eastern Alaska. The work was carried out under the auspices of 
The American Geographical Society of New York with the active 
cooperation of the United States Forest Service. All the glaciers 
of Glacier Bay were visited and photographed and the positions of 
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many of the ice fronts were triangulated. Extensive mapping was 
done around Muir Inlet to indicate the changes caused by the recent 
extensive recession and shrinkage of Muir Glacier and the neigh- 
boring remnant icefields. Along the coast to the southeast of 
Glacier Bay the interesting glaciers of Taku Inlet, Tracy Arm, 
Fords Terror, Endicott Arm, and Thomas Bay were also visited 
and the positions of their termini established. 

Dr. Lawrence continued the ecological studies made by Prof. 
William S. Cooper of the University of Minnesota in 1916, 1921, 
1929, and 1935. Field continued his own observations of the 
glaciers of this part of Alaska started by him in 1926 and 1935 as 
part of the series of periodic observations begun by John Muir in 
1879 and carried on by various observers since then. 

In general the results indicate continued recession of the glaciers 
of Glacier Bay, though as important exceptions, the termini of 
two large glaciers are now advancing. Of the other large glaciers 
visited, for which comparative observations are possible, two have 
advanced in the last decades, two have undergone little change, and 
six have receded. Nearly all the small glaciers and low-level ice- 
fields which were seen appeared to be shrinking rapidly. 

The party experienced unusually good weather for this part of 
Alaska which made it possible to work without interruption. In 
addition a very complete photographic record was made which 
includes both still and motion pictures in kodachrome. 


MouNTAINS OF NORTHERN ALASKA 


The general name, Brooks Range, covers the several mountain 
groups in Alaska N. of the Arctic Circle. The highest triangulated 
peaks, now known, are probably Mt. Chamberlin in the Franklin 
Mts., and Mt. Michelson in the Romanzof Mts., both about 9200 ft., 
and in Lat. 69° 17’, Long. 144° 53’ and 144° 15’ respectively. 
Neither are impressive in appearance." 

Robert Marshall, author of the book Arctic Village, tells in a 
later pamphlet of reaching Mt. Doonerak (Lat. 68°+-, Long. 151°) 
70 odd miles N. of Wiseman after a stiff back-packing trip. He 
estimated Doonerak at 10,000 ft. and reported that it would be a 
very difficult climb. His party, containing no experienced moun- 
taineers, didn’t seriously attempt it. 

My curiosity aroused, by Marshall’s report of so high and for- 
midable a peak in a region which had been popularly supposed to 
contain no peaks over 6,000 ft. and no glaciers, I determined to 
see for myself. Accordingly on August 12th last, I flew N. from 
Fairbanks to Wiseman, distant about 175 miles, and thence N. 
again to the Endicott Mts., first crossing the range until we could 
look down over the flat plains only 100 miles from the Arctic 





1See U. S. G. S. Professional Paper 109 on The Canning River Region, 
Northern Alaska. 
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Ocean. We had passed a good-looking rock peak on the way N. 
which was still below us as we flew at slightly over 8000 ft. We 
then swung to the E. seeing many more peaks and several small 
valley glaciers up to three miles in length flowing toward the 
Arctic. There were broken cumulus clouds, but we flew between 
or above them at 10,500 ft. We saw no peaks approaching 
10,000 ft. After an hour of flying over this remote unmapped 
range we returned to the peak seen on the way N., circled it several 
times taking photographs, determined its altitude at roughly 7500 ft. 
and flew back to Wiseman. There we talked with Harry Snowden 
(an Eskimo whose native name is Nutirwik), who had been with 
Marshall, and he said at once that we had picked the right peak for 
Doonerak. It seemed to me that the peak, a rock tower rising 
boldly on all sides, would afford a good climb of 3000-4000 ft. 
from the lake in a basin at its W. foot. The outlet of the lake goes 
over a high cliff. Were the lake slightly longer to assure a safe 
take-off after landing with pontoons, the climb would be worth 
making. It is hardly worth the back-packing involved now (at 
least one week in each direction), until more accessible peaks have 
been done. Few, if any, of the other peaks seen would present 
any climbing difficulties. 
M.S. 2. Fe. 


WYoMING ROCKIES 


Devils Tower. Without the permission usually required for an 
ascent of a National Monument, the summit of Devils Tower was 
gained by parachute on October 1st on a wager by George Hopkins, 
a former instructor of the R. A. F. Unfortunately, Hopkins seems 
not to have considered that his mountaineering experience was 
insufficient to enable him to descend. Ropes, food, clothing and a 
tent were dropped to him, and, after six nights on the summit, he 
was brought down, his rescuers being Jack Durrance, Meril 
McLane, Paul Petzoldt, Harold Rapp, Chappel Cranmer, Henry 
Coulter, Henry Field and Warren Gorrell. Weather prevented 
the proposed use of a blimp or an autogyro as a method of extri- 
cating the marooned man. 


Rocky MountTAINs OF CANADA 


The following data correct and supplement the 1940 edition of 
the Guidebook. 

Approaches to Mt. Assiniboine. This peak is 23 miles in airline 
S. W. of Banff, but considerably further by trail. Mt. Assiniboine 
(11,870 ft.) is the highest summit S. of the C. P. R., the name 
signifying “stone-boiler,” from the tribe’s practice of cooking by 
means of hot stones dropped in a vessel of water. Four routes of 
approach, each requiring two days with horses, are commonly used 
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on the Alberta side of the watershed, these being given in their ~ 
order of usefulness. 

1. Brewster Creek. Total distance from Banff to camp at Lake 
Magog approximates 33 miles. The fire road is followed beyond 
the Cave and Basin pool, the trail branching up Brewster Creek 
being marked by a sign. Trail follows the E. side of the creek, 
passing old log-cabins opposite the mouth of Fatigue Creek and 
reaching a cabin at head of Brewster Creek, where the first night 
is spent. On the second day Allenby Pass is crossed and Allenby 
Creek descended for several miles to a signpost where the trails to 
Bryant Creek and Og Pass separate. At this point Mts. Allenby 
and Mercer are immediately E., and Assiniboine Pass lies due W. 
The latter pass is seldom used, except by winter skiers, because of 
fallen timber and its steep eastern approach; and a more circuitous 
route is taken along the 7000-ft. contour across Og Pass, rounding 
the N. side of Cave Mtn., trail turning due S., before Og Lake is 
reached, and continuing to Lake Magog. The S. side of Og Pass 
is covered with fossils and its summit lake drains to both slopes 
of the watershed. 

2. Healy Creek. Trail ascends the W. side of Brewster Creek 
and follows the N. side of its W. tributary, Healy Creek, until 
within four miles of Simpson Pass, whence it diverges southward 
and circles the head of Howard Douglas Creek (Simpson Summit) 
to reach Citadel Pass, whence branches of Simpson River are fol- 
lowed through the Valley of the Rocks to Lake Magog. 

This route is longer than the Brewster Creek route and the 
intermediate cabin (Sunshine) on Healy Creek is not so well spaced. 
It is best used as a route of return in connection with a circular trip. 

3. Spray River. Although there is a fire road for some eight 
miles up the river from Banff, total trail distance to Mt. Assiniboine 
is about 45 miles. One must ascend Bryant Creek and reach Lake 
Magog via either Assiniboine Pass or Og Pass. 

4. Canmore. This route crosses Bow River on the bridge at 
Canmore and over the so-called White Man’s Pass, immediately W. 
of the Three Sisters. This is, of course, not the White Man Pass 
of the main watershed, but probably received its local designation 
from being on the route to the latter. The Canmore route crosses 
from Bow River to Buller Creek, a branch of Spray River contain- 
ing the Spray lakes, which are not seen in the direct Spray River 
route from Banff. One then continues up Bryant Creek as in 
Route 3. 

All of the routes described lead over to Lake Magog on the 
British Columbia side of the watershed, where there is an excellent 
bungalow camp run by Erling Strom. This is also open in winter 
for skiing. Routes from the W. by way of Cross and Mitchell 
Rivers are rarely used. 
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The Marshal. Guidebook, p. 36. Under Route 3, for N. E. 
ridge read N. W. ridge. 


Mt. Watson. 1935 first ascent by R. J. Cuthbertson, Miss L. 
Gest, Miss G. Johnson, Miss J. Spieden, Miss H. J. Zillmer, R. T. 
Zillmer. From A. C. C. fly-camp near junction of Wedgwood 
Creek and Mitchell River. Proceed down trail on W. side of 
Mitchell River, with difficult crossing at point where creek enters 
from S. W. face of Mt. Watson. Follow up this creek and ascend 
scree slopes of face. Mitchell River to summit, 3.5 h. 


Unnamed (9390). N. E. of Castle Mtn. tower. Not men- 
tioned in Guidebook. 1941, E. Cromwell, Miss G. Engelhard. From 
Castle Mtn. ranger station via S. bank of Castle Creek, up broken 
rock of S. W. face and W. ridge. A summit cairn without record 
was found. Ascent 5.5 h.; descent 2 h. 40 m., exclusive of halts. 
From timberline the descent was varied by skirting S. of Castle 
Mtn. tower and thence down the usual route. There is said to be a 
good blazed trail along Castle Creek. 


Mt. Edith. The same party. The second or middle summit 
was ascended by the N. E. face, via a gully between second and 
third summits. Steep, loose shale. The gully leads to the ridge 
immediately below and to the N. W. of the summit. 4h. Summit 
cairn, but no record. Thence a traverse was made N. to the third 
summit, ascended by ledges and chimneys on the S. W. side of the 
ridge. Rubber-soles used; 50 m. Summit cairn without record. 
Return to col below second peak required 45 m. Descent via S. W. 
scree slopes and trail leading along-the wooded S. ridge to the road. 
2h. In descending to the trail care must be taken not to be cut off 
by cliffs under first peak. 


Mt. Norquay.’ The same party. W. (highest) summit ascended 
via rocks of S. ridge. 3h. 20m. Descent via entire N. ridge to 
Edith Pass, the climbers being unable to confirm the route (E. 
ridge) given in the Guidebook. 

The same party ascended the E. peak two days later, starting 
from the new ski hut, by way of the E. and N. E. slopes to the col 
between the two peaks, whence the easy broken N. ridge was 
followed. 4 h. 20 m.; summit cairn, but no record. 


Pilot Mtn. The starting point is Massive, not Castle station. 


Mt. Collier. 1941, E. Cromwell, Miss G. Engelhard. New 
route. From Wapta Lodge walk three miles along O’Hara trail, 
then strike up through burned timber just N. of the Watch Tower, 
and enter cirque into which descends the tongue of the N. W. 
(Collier) glacier. Thence on steep ice to the N. E. ridge just below 
the summit. Crampons used; additional step-cutting. Ascent 7 h. 
25m. Descent by usual route, upper Victoria Glacier being unusu- 
ally crevassed. 
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Unnamed (9500). Watershed immediately E. of Popes Peak. 
The same party. Via the S. gully, usually snow-filled, but now 
dry. The climbers passed under snow bridge and through a water- 
fall before reaching the col. 3h. Cardboard box on summit, but 
no record or cairn. Descent via N. glacier to Ross Lake, reaching 
the latter by a goat trail across the face of cliffs at head of lake. 
4.5 h.; Lake Louise by trail in 2 h. 


Unnamed (9000). Suggested name “Profile Peak.” Imme- 
diately W. of Niles Pass at head of Sherbrooke Valley. The same 
party. From Wapta Lodge by the new trail to Niles Pass, 3.5 h. 
Thence up steep E. ridge to E. summit (1 h.) and main summit 
in 15 m. additional. This peak has the remnants of a glacier which 
in 1931 filled the whole summit basin. 


Mt. Carnarvon. The same party. First ascent of the S. ridge 
and traverse. From Emerald Lake on the new trail to Hamilton 
Lake (7000 ft.), thence up scree to the S. ridge, which was fol- 
lowed throughout. A few steep pitches alternating with broken 
ledges. Descent by the N. E. face to the Carnarvon-Marpole col. 
In 1931 this face was snow-covered, but now is chiefly broken rock 
and smooth slabs, with some danger of rock-fall. Total time 


9h. 40 m. 


The Vice President. The same party, with Miss A. Newell, 
E. Feuz, Jr. New route. From Mitchell Hut S. E. to crevassed 
pocket-glacier N. E. of the peak. Cross this to the N. E. ridge 
and over easy rock to upper icefield E. of the summit. 5 h. De- 
scent via President Pass. 


Unnamed (10,200). Guidebook, p. 127. Suggested name 
“Puzzle Peak.” 1941 first ascent by E. Cromwell, Miss G. Engel- 
hard. From camp on Mosquito Creek walk one mile W. highway, 
thence skirting the E. slopes of Dolomite Peak into valley between 
latter and objective. At the head of the valley turn up easy slopes 
to a steep, firm chimney in the whittish rocks of the S. W. face. 
Ledges and chimneys to the sloping summit ridge at about its 
middle; thence to summit (E.) over loose slabs and boulders. 
Ascent 5 h. 25 m.; descent 3.5 h. 


Mt. Murchison. The N. tower of the Bison Creek section 
(ca. 10,250 ft.). 1941 first ascent by E. Cromwell, Miss G. Engel- 
hard, E. Feuz, Jr. From the highway follow Bison Creek to head 
of valley. Thence N. by steep broken ledges to base of objective 
tower. Then up steep chimneys and pitches (wet and overhanging 
in parts; rubber-soles used) on S. face and S. W. ridges, com- 
parable to Mt. Louis. Descent by S. W. ridge and steep couloirs 
on S. E. face to base of tower, finishing with a short traverse W. 
to regain route of ascent. 
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Mt. Murchison. Tower (ca. 10,000 ft.) N. W. of tower 
ascended by Gest-Gardiner party. 1941 first ascent by E. Crom- 
well, Miss G. Engelhard, E. Feuz, Jr. From head of Bison Creek 
through a steep, loose gully to the high col between the Gest- 
Gardiner tower and the objective. Thence by the S. E. ridge (three 
steep pitches) to the summit. 4 h. 25 m. Traverse, descending 
easy S. W. scree face and S. gully. Summit to road 2 h. 


Yoho-Waputik Group. The six peaks of the watershed between 
Howse Peak and Mt. Breaker constitute the most continuous 
stretch of unclimbed summits on the main divide. An attempt to 
reach them was made in July, 1941, by Mr. and Mrs. H. S. King- 
man, J. M. Thorington, who used a canoe in Mistaya River from 
the base of Mt. Patterson. The last half mile of river before 
reaching the lake is continuous canyon and rapids, and a long 
portage was necessary to reach Mistaya Lake. On the second day 
the head of Mistaya Lake was gained and an ascent of 2000 ft. 
made along the watercourse descending from Capricorn Lake. The 
final 400 ft. of cliff below this lake is broken only by a waterfall 
of the outlet stream, and, because of the volume of water, this 
obstacle could not be overcome. The party then turned due E. 
and ascended to the highest point of the frontal buttress (8000 ft.) 
overlooking Mistaya Lake. Descent was then made and the canoe 
taken down Mistaya Lake, regaining the motor road at upper Wild- 
fowl Lake near the warden’s cabin. 

One could improve on this route of approach by putting a canoe 
in Mistaya Lake at the mouth of Silverhorn Creek, either by lining 
down the creek, or more quickly by a short portage in the most 
direct line from the road. If the’ peaks cannot be attained by this 
approach, one must take horses to Howse Pass and attack from the 
upper Blaeberry, where a high camp would be necessary owing to 
the lower basal elevation. 


Mt. Niverville. 1941 first ascent by J. Taylor, A. T. Wiebrecht, 
E. Feuz, Jr. From camp on Niverville meadow via the S. E. ridge 
over broken rock and gendarmes in 4 h. 


Mt. Nanga Parbat. 1941, traverse of the W. peak by the same 
party. Ascent by the W. face, descending by the E. ridge. 

The party also ascended Mt. Freshfield and noted great changes 
in the ice and snow conditions of the area. 


Lake Louise-Jasper Highway. We are pleased to quote the 
following from a letter received from Mr. R. A. Gibson, director 
Lands Parks and Forest Branch, Ottawa: “In regard to your 
criticism of various signs along the Lake Louise-Jasper Highway 
[A. A. J. iv, 310], I may say that the attention of the Superin- 
tendent of Banff Park was drawn to this matter and he now advises 
us that the signs in question have all been altered so that they now 
correctly indicate the respective mountains to which they point.” 
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SELKIRK RANGE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Glacial Retreat. The change in ice and snow conditions paral- 
lels that in the Rockies, and the hot summer of 1941 is accelerating 
this in all areas. It is especially noticeable in the vicinity of 
Glacier, where the Asulkan tongue has gone back greatly. The 
snow routes on the Asulkan group are now, in many instances, 
impossible. On the opposite side, only a strip of the Illecillewaet 
ice now appears over the crest. Sir Donald was climbed from a 
high camp at Perley Rock, where a direct ascent was made to gain 
the right extremity of the bench glacier, thereby avoiding a crevasse 
maze encountered in the old route. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Highest Automobile Road in North America is the Mt. Evans 
scenic drive near Denver, 14,260 ft. above sea level. The highest 
mountain pass over which a regular highway runs is Independence 
Pass, near Leadville, Colo., 12,095 ft. Second is Fall River Pass, 
on Route 34, W. of Estes Park, where there is a 4-mile section over 
12,000 ft., perhaps the longest stretch of road ever built at such a 
height. Fall River Pass is 11,797 ft.; Monarch Pass, Route 50, 
near Pueblo, Colo., 11,650 ft.; Hoosier Pass, near Breckenridge, 
Colo., 11,542 ft.; Frémont Pass, near Leadville, 11,320 ft.; Ber- 
thoud Pass, Route 40, near Denver, Colo., 11,306 ft., the last-named 
being on the Continental Divide. 


Hollywood Note. The sound-track for cracking ice and sliding 
glaciers is the squeal of a pig run backwards. 


Mr. James Taylor Van Rensselaer, who, among many other 
climbs, made the third ascent of the Petit Dru in 1884 (A. C. 
Register iii, 246; A. A. J. ii, 509), a resident of California since 
1890, has presented to the American Alpine Club his insignia rib- 
bons and membership cards of the French Alpine Club (Section 
Mont Blanc, 1884) and the Swiss Alpine Club (Section Bern, 
1884), the latter signed by Eugene Rambert, then Central President. 
Mr. Van Rensselaer was at Oxford with Coolidge and Lord Bryce. 
He is now 80 years of age, celebrated his golden wedding anniver- 
sary in 1940 and is proud of his 18 grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild. 

A photograph of Mr. Van Rensselaer, with his friends at 
Chamonix in 1884, is reproduced opposite. 


The Dudley F. Wolfe Fund of the Swiss Alpine Club. Through 
the will of Dudley Wolfe, who lost his life on the second American 
Karkaram Expedition, the S. A. C. has received the sum of $6,172 
(Fr. 26,508.75), which will be used toward scientific advancement 
both at home and abroad, expeditionary work and publications 
being its chief objectives. 
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The Royal Geographical Society has awarded the Gill Memorial 
to Capt. F. Spencer Chapman, author of Helvellyn to Himalaya, 
for his exploration of high peaks in Sikkim and Tibet, in particular 
for his exploit in climbing Chomolhari on his way back from Lhasa, 
where he had been a member of the Gould mission. 


ANDES 


Peru. To correct an error of omission (A. A. J. iv, 176) we 
wish to state that Coropuna was ascended on October 15th, 1911, 
by our fellow-member Hiram Bingham, who recorded the details 
in “Harper’s Mag.” cxxiv (March, 1912) and in his book, Inca 
Land (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922). The altitude is stated to be 
21,703 ft. The purpose of the ascent was to erect a signal which 
could be used in connection with a triangulation along the 73rd 
meridian, Bandelier’s book, Titicaca and Koati, having stated that 
it exceeded Aconcagua in elevation and was, therefore, in all prob- 
ability the culminating point of the continent. 

Bingham’s companions were H. L. Tucker, a member of Par- 
ker’s 1910 Mt. McKinley expedition, Corporal Gamorra of Are- 
quipa, and Prof. Alejandro Coello, director of the Colegio Nacional 
at Chuquibamba. “The view from the top was desolate in the 
extreme. We were in the midst of a great volcanic desert dotted 
with isolated peaks covered with snow and occasional glaciers . . 
not an atom of green to be seen anywhere. .. . While we were glad 
we were the first to reach the top, we were all agreed we would 
never do it again.” The party made base camp at 17,300 ft. and 
advanced camps at 18,450 ft. and 20,000 ft., reaching the summit 
from the latter height in 6.5 hours. 

Bingham gives other elevations as follows: Mt. Veronica, 
19,342 ft.; Mt. Salcantay, 20,565 ft.; Mt. Soray, 19,435 ft.; 
Mt. Panta, 18,590 ft.; Mt. Soiroccocha, 18,197 ft.—all in the 
vicinity of Panticalla Pass. 


MacRobert’s Reply. Lady MacRobert, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Workman of Himalayan fame, has donated a Stirling bomber 
to the British government in memory of her three sons, who lost 
their lives in air force action. 


Tue Hicuest MountvAIN IN THE WorLD 


A current article in the National Geographic Magazine about 
the Andes of Ecuador, makes the interesting observation that 
Cotopaxi is higher than Mount Everest. The reasoning is that 
the earth, not being a perfect sphere, but flattened somewhat 
toward the poles and bulging toward the equator, projects the 
summit of Cotopaxi farther into space than it does the summit of 
Everest. 
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In a perfectly “planned” world—the world which a super- 
celestial “brain-trust’’ would doubtless like to blue-print for us— 
the Geographical North Pole, the North Magnetic Pole, and the 
North Pole of Cold would all three, of course, be put right where 
they belong, namely, at the top of the world. And the highest 
mountain in the world would be the highest mountain in the world, 
and no nonsensical argument about it either. Instead of that we 
have the North Pole of Cold off in some improbable location in the 
midst of Siberia—nowhere near the Geographical North Pole. In 
a still different location we have the North Magnetic Pole wander- 
ing around in alarmingly unregulated fashion off the outer fringes 
of darkest Canada. And now, even more extraordinary, it seems 
the highest mountain is not the highest mountain after all. 

In this whimsical world it now appears there are two ways of 
identifying the highest mountain. One way, of course, is to 
measure the altitude of a mountain above the level of the sea pre- 
vailing in its particular latitude and compare this with the altitude 
of some other mountain above the level of the sea prevailing in 
that mountain’s particular latitude. On this basis Mt. Everest, 
some 29,000 ft. above the level of the sea in its latitude (28°), 
wins hands down as the highest yet measured. 

The other way of identifying the highest mountain peak is to 
find that point on the earth’s surface which actually projects far- 
thest into space from the earth’s center. Using this method we 
first recognize the fact that the earth is actually an oblate spheroid 
whose departure from a perfect sphere amounts to about 1 part in 
297. Its polar semi-diameter is approximately 1314 miles less than 
its equatorial semi-diameter. That is, the pole is that much lower 
and nearer the center of the earth. 

Assuming now that the earth is reasonably symmetrical and 
consistent in its oblate spheroidicity, it is clear that sea-level in the 
latitude of Everest will be about 22,000 ft. “lower,” nearer the 
center of the earth, than will sea-level at the latitude of Cotopaxi 

28 
on the equator (1314 « — & 5280). Thus the summit of Cotopaxi 
90 


(19,500 ft. above its sea-level) actually projects some 12,500 ft. 
farther out into space from the center of the earth than does the 
summit of Everest. 

Are there any peaks higher than Cotopaxi, using this absolute 
method of measuring height? Ruwenzori, Kenya, Kilimanjaro in 
Africa, Huascaran in Peru, and Chimborazo—Cotopaxi’s near 
neighbor in Ecuador—seem at first glance to be possibilities. The 
first two have a several thousand-foot lower sea-level altitude than 
Cotopaxi to begin with. Kilimanjaro, with a sea-level altitude 
about that of Cotopaxi, is some 4 degrees of latitude below it and 
thus actually several thousand feet “lower.” Huascaran, with a 
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2600-ft. higher sea-level altitude than Cotopaxi, lies 9 degrees be- 
low the equator and thus its summit is actually some 3000 ft. 
“lower” than Cotopaxi. 
But Chimborazo, only 1° of latitude below Cotopaxi and thus 
1 
800 ft. “lower” for that reason (1314 K — X 5280), is a bigger 
90 


mountain by 1000 ft., and thus, apparently is, by 200 ft., the highest 
point on the earth’s surface, measuring from the center as the point 
of absolute reference. 

In the realm of mountaineering, as in economics and politics, 
it may well prove that the acceptance or non-acceptance of cou.dict- 
ing theories depends in the end on whose ox is gored. The writer, 
having just discovered while sitting quietly at home, that he has 
already climbed “the highest mountain in the world,” is now re- 
ported by his friends as being quite enthusiastic about the center of 
the earth as a reference point! 


1. 














Abiathar Peak, 306f 
Absaroka Range, 137, 306f 
Accidents 
in Himalayas, 144 
on Longs Peak, 141 
Acclimatization, 441f 
Airplane 
delivery of supplies, 151, 326, 
342ff, 348ff 
Alaska, 1ff, 149ff, 323ff, 335ff, 341ff, 
348ff, 355ff, 489ff 
pictures of, 136 
Alaska Range, 323ff, 335ff 
Alberta, 87f, 142, 177ff, 190ff, 308ff, 
491ff 
Albreda Peak, 78, 406 
Allan Peak, 310 
Alpine Club, The 
American members of, 316 
Alpine Club of Canada, 188 
Alps, The, 380ff 
anniversaries in, 315f 
cosmoramas of, 258f 
dioramas of, 256ff 
early American travelers in, 460ff 
-in drama, 97ff, 145 
panoramas of, 254ff 
reliefs of, 248ff 
war in, 35ff, 404f 
Altar, Cerro, 146 
Alto de los Leones, 316 
American Alpine Club, 190 
Annual dinner 1940, 113f 
Annual dinner January 1941, 266f 
Annual dinner, December 1941, 
472 
Annual meeting 1940, 110ff 
3 meeting January 1941, 


Annual meeting December 1941, 
470ff 


Changes in by-laws, 264 
Committee on distress signals, 116 
Defense Committee, 304, 489 
Guide’s Committee, 116ff, 217-f 
Librarian’s Report 1939, 116 
Librarian’s Report 1940, 271 
Librarian’s Report 1941, 476f 
Library, circulating privileges, 136 
President’s address, 267, 474f 
Secretary’s Report 1939, 109f 
Secrtary’s Report 1940, 260f 
Secretary’s Report 1941, 469f 
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American Alpine Club-—continued 
Treasurer’s Report 1938, 114ff 
Treasurer’s Report 1940, 269ff 
Treasurer’s Report 1941, 475£ 

Andes 
of Boliva, 29ff, 146 
of Chile, 145, 316 
of Colombia, 21ff, 316, 362ff 
of Ecuador, 145f, 497ff 
of Peru, 145, 157ff, 497 
of Venezuela, 316 

Antarctic, 146f 

Appalachian Mountain Club, 193, 228 

Arctic, 146f 

Art 
painting in the mountains, 196ff 
photography in the mountains, 214ff 

Artesonraju, 170 

Assiniboine, Mt., 197f, 491f 

Atoroma, Mt., ascent of, 29ff 

Augusta, Mt., 349 

Balfour, Mt., 311 

Battleship, The, 94 

Bertha, Mt., ascent of, 149ff 

Biddle, Mt., 192 

30bbie Burns Group, 82ff 

Bobbie Burns Peaks, ascents of, 84f 

Bolivar, Pico, 316 

Bolivia, 29ff, 146 


‘ Bonpland, Pico, 316 


Bosworth, Mt., 311 

Brewster, Mt., 308 

British Columbia, 61ff, 69ff, 82ff, 
S9ff, 142f, 177ff, 190ff, 219ff, 315, 
317ff, 406ff, 421ff, 424ff, 429ff 

Brooks Range 490f 

Buck Mountain, 304 

Bugaboo Group, 82, 219, 315, 421 ff 

Bugaboo Spire, 219 

ascent of, 82 

Cambridge, roof climbing in, 371 

Cambridge University Mountaineer- 
ing Club, 369ff 

Camels Hump (Wyoming), 308 

Canada, see Rocky Mountains, Coast 
Range, British Columbia, Al- 
berta, Selkirk Mountains, Purcell 
Range, Monashee Range, Cari- 
boo Range 

Cariboo Range, 69ff, 317ff 

Carnarvon, Mt., 494 

Cathedral Crag, North, 309 

















Cathedral Pass, 309 
Cathedral Spires (Canada), 191 
Cayambe, 146 
Central America, 143 
Chamberlin, Mt., 490 
Champara, Nevado, 170 
Chancellor, Mt., 191ff 
Chile, 145, 316 
Chimborazo, 146, 497ff 
Chimney Rocks, 227, 231f 
Chopicalqui, 170 
Coast Range of British Columbia, 
142f, 424 ff 
Mt. Waddington district, 61ff 
Collier, Mt., 493 
Colombia, 21ff, 316, 362ff 
Colorado, 140ff, 216ff, 239ff 
—— Mountain Club, 140, 220, 
39 
Columbia, Mt., 313 
Columna, 316 
Cond, Mt., 89, 91f 
Contrahierbas, Nevado, 145, 170 
Cook, Mt. (Alaska), 349, 358 
Coolies, 10ff 
Copa, Nevado de, 170 
Cordillera 
—de Apolobamba, 29 
—Blanca of Peru, 145, 169ff 
—de Huayhuash, 157f, 162, 171f 
—Oriental of Peru, 157, 163ff 
—de Quimsa Cruz, 29 
—de Raura, 157ff, 172f 
—Real, 29 
Eastern—of Bolivia, 29ff 
Coropuna, 176, 497 
Cosmoramas of the Alps, 258f 
Cotopaxi, 497 
Crevasses, 42ff 
Crillon, Mt., 149f, 155, 355 
Crowsnest Mountain, 315 
Dartmouth Mountaineering 
234, 238 
Deborah, Mt., 323 
Deutscher Ausflugsverein of Santi- 
ago, 145 
Devils Tower, 491 
Dioramas, of the Alps, 256ff 
Doonerak, Mt., 490f 
Drama, 97ff 
Dunagiri, first ascent, 144 
Eastpost Spire, East Peak, 


Club, 


first 


ascent of, 82 
Ecuador, 145f, 497ff 
Edith, Mt., 493 
Elbert, Mt., 217 
Elk Mountain, 216 
Endicott Mountains, 490 
Ennis, Mt., 310 





Equipment, 71, 147, 407 
Erebus, Mt., 146 
Esmeralda, Mt., 92 
Fairweather, Mt., 149, 155, 355 
Fairweather Range, 149ff 
Fiction, the climber in, 444ff 
Field, Mt., 195 
Figueroa, climb of, 24 
Forbes-Lyell Group, 312 
Forel, Mt., 146 
Fossils, on Mt. Stephen, 179, 191 
Fourteen Thousand Foot Peaks, 
climbs of, 141 
Franklin Mountains, 490 
Frémont Peak, 218, 230 
new ascent, 137f 
French Alpine Club, 496 
Fridtjof Nansen, Mt., 146f 
G15 (Wind River Range), 230 
G16 (Wind River Range), second 
ascent, 138f 
Gaico Range, 173 
Gannett Peak, 227ff, 307 
Geddes, Mt., attempt on, 65 
first ascent of, 65f 
Ghori Parbat, 144 
Giants Kneecap, 92 
Girouard, Mt., 309 
Glaciers : 
measurement of Alaskan—, 489f 
mechanics of, 40f 
retreat of, 312, 496 
Glyders, The, 376 
Goodsir, Mt., 191 ff 
Grays Peak, 216f 
Greenland, 146 
Grenville, Mt., ascent of, 424ff 
Guatemala, 143 
Gunnbjornsfijeld, ascent of, 146 
Harvard Institute of Geographical 
Exploration, 150 
Hayden Survey, 214ff 
Hayes, Mt., 337 
ascent of, 323ff 
Hayes Range, 323ff, 335ff 
Haystack Peak, 93 
Helen, Mt., 230i 
Hess, Mt. (Alaska), 323 
Hickson, Mt., first ascent of, 63 
Highway 
Colorado Mountain —s, 496 
Lake Louise-Jasper —, 310f, 495 
Himalayan Expeditions 
American to K2, 9ff 
German to Nanga, Parbat, 144 
German to Sikkim, 144 
Polish to Garhwal, 144 
Swiss to Garhwal, 143f 
Himalayas, 9ff, 143f 


Holy Cross, Mount of the, 217 
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Tower, 421 ff 

Howson Range, 435 

Huagoruncho, 163ff, 175f 

Huagoruncho, Nevados de, 175f 

Hualcan, 145, 170 

Huama Potosi, 29 

Huando, 170 

Huascaran, 145, 169f 

Hudson Bay Mountain, 435 

Huila, Nevado de, 316 

Hungabee, Mt., 309f 

Huts, Stanley Mitchell Hut, 311 

Iliniza, 145f 

Illampu, Mt., 29 

Illimani, Mt., 29, 146 

Incatana, 176 

Index Peak, 137, 306 

India, 9ff, 143f 

Inglismaldie, Mt., 309 

Ixtaccihuatl, 247 

Jancahuay, 176 

Jarvis, E. W., 72 

Jija, 174 

Jirishanca, 172 

K2, second American expedition to 
Off 

Kashmir, 9 

Klahhane Club, 96 

Kokanee Glacier Park, 89ff 

Kokanee Mountaineering Club, 92 

Kokanee, Peak, 93f 

Lampo Peak, 144 

La Pérouse, Mt., 155, 355 

La Plata Peak, 217 

Lasontai Group, 176 

Laurier, Mt. Sir Wilfred, 69 

Lefroy, Mt., 195 

Lempriere, Mt., 407, 413, 416 

Lindbergh Peak, 239ff 

Lizard Head (Wyoming), 308 

Logan, Mt., 341, 348 

Lone Eagle Peak, North face of 
239 ff 

Longs Peak, 216 

accident on, 141 

Louise, Lake, naming of, 142 

Lucania, Mt., 348 

MacRobert’s Reply, 497 

Malton Range, 406ff 

Mapping, Aerial, 1 

Marshal, The, 493 

Memeia, Mt., 424ff 

Merida, Sierra de, 316 

Mexico, 242ff 

Michelson, Mt., 490 

Minza Spire, 305 

Mitchell Hut, Stanley, 311 

Mitre, The, 315 

Moberly, Walter, 72 


Howser Spire, first ascent of South 

































































Mollison, Mt., 192 
Monashee Range, 78, 406ff 
Moon, mountains on the —, 200ff 
Moran, Mt., 136, 306 
Murchison, Mt.: 
N. tower, first ascent of, 494 
N.W. tower, firs* ascent of, 495 
S.E. tower, first ascent of, 87f, 312 
Nanda Devi, 144 
Nanga Parbat, 144 
Nanga Parbat, Mt. (Canada), 495 
Nansen, Mt. Fridtjof, 146f 
National Parks Service, restrictions 
on climbing by, 112f 
New England Museum of Natural 
History, 150 
New Mexico, 54ff 
Nez Percé, Mt., 305 
North face of, 238, 305 
Nieve penitente, 27, 33f 
Niverville, Mt., 495 
Norquay, Mt., 493 
Novels, 444ff 
Olymnus, Mt. (Canada), 313 
Orizaba, 247 
Outlook Peak, 94 
Owen, Mt. (Canada), 310 
Owne, Mt. (Teton Range), 305 
Oxygen, use of, 443 
Pachancoto, 174 
Pailacajas, 146 
Painting, 196ff 
Palcaraju, 145, 170 
Pambaraju, 145, 170 
Panoramas, of the Alps, 254ff 
Parinacota, Mt., ascent of, 32ff 
*Payachatas, The, 29, 32ff 
Peru, 145, 157ff, 497 
Photography, 214ff 
Picaya, 143 
Pilot Mountain (Canada), 493 
Pilot, Peak, 306f 
Plays, on the Alps, 97ff, 145 
Poilus, Mt. des, 311 
Polish Tatra Society, 144 
Popo Agie Tower, 308 
Popocatepetl, 214 
first ascent of, 242ff 
President Pass, 311 
President Range, 311 
Pucajirca, 170 
Purcell Range, 82ff, 219ff, 315, 421ff 
Quitoraju, 170 
Radio, 325, 334 
Ranrapalca, 145, 170 
Rassac, Nevado, 162, 172 
Rataban, 144 
Raura, Cerro, 160ff, 173 
Relief maps, of the Alps, 248ff 
Rocher Deboulé, 435 
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Rocky Mountains: 
of Canada, 87f, 142, 308ff, 491ff; 
early days in, 177ff, 190ff 
of United States, 57ff, 136ff, 214ff, 
226ff, 234ff, 239ff, 304ff, 491 
Romanzof Mountains, 490 
Rondoy, Nevado, 172 
Royal Geographical Society, 497 
Rundle, R. T., journal of, 314f 
St. Elias, Mt., 349, 355ff 
St. Elias Range, lff, 341ff, 348ff, 
55ff 


St. John, Mt., 305 

Sajama, 146 

San Juan Mountains, 218 

Santa _ Sierra Nevada de, 21ff, 


Sarapo, 172 
Sawatch Range, 216 
Selkirk Mountains, 89ff, 177, 190, 496 
Selkirk Ski Club, 96 
Seven Sisters Range, 142f, 429ff 
Shiprock, first ascent of, 54ff 
Sickness : 
altitude sickness, 437ff 
cardiac decompensation, 13 
Sierra Club, 220 
Sierra de Merida, 316 
Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, 21 ff, 
362ff 


Sir Donald, Mt., 496 
Sir Robert (Borden), Mt., ascent of, 
143f, 430 

Siula, Nevado, 162, 171f 
Ski Club of India, 9 
Skiing : 

Alpine —, 403ff 

early —, 403ff 

in Colorado, 141f 

in India, 9f 
Snowmass, Mt., 217 
Snowpatch Spire, ascent of, 219ff 
Sounds, of cracking ice, 496 
Sphinx, The, 230, 307 
Spokane Mountaineers, 89 
Steele, Mt., 2, 6, 348, 350, 352 
Stephen, Mt., 191 

fossil beds on, 179, 191 
Sullivan Peak 312 
Sultan, Mt., 218 
Sunset Peak, 94 
Supplies, airplane delivery of, 

326ff, 342ff, 348ff 

Swiss Alpine Club, 496 
Tajumulco, 143 
Tatajaico, 174 
Teewinot, Mt., 305 
Temple, Mt., 192 
Tent Peak, first ascent of, 144 


151, 


Teton, Grand, 136, 216, 305f 
West face of, 234ff, 304 
Teton, Middle, 238, 305 
Teton Range, 136, 215f, 234ff, 304ff 
Theodore Koven, Mt., 228 
Thompson River, exploration of 
source, 69 
Ticliaraju, 170 
Tiedemann, Mt., first ascent of, 64f 
Titcomb Needles, 230 
first ascent of, 57ff 
second ascent of, 138 
Tokharaju, 145 
Trails Club of Portland (Oregon), 96 
Tronador, El, 316 
Tryfan, 376f 
Tullujuto, 174 
Tunshu Range, 173ff 
Turret Peak, 230, 307 
Uinta Mountains, 215 
Unnamed Peak (Alaska 
first ascent of, 335ff 
Unnamed Peaks (Canadian Rockies), 
first ascents of, 312ff, 493f 
Unnamed Peaks (Wind River 
Range), first ascents of, 139f 
Vancover, Mt., 349, 353, 358 
Vanguard Peak, 310 
Van Rensselaer, James Taylor, 496 
Vaux, Mt., 191ff 
Venezuela, 316 
Vice President, The, 494 
Victoria, Mt., 193 
Wales, 375ff 
Walsh, Mt., climb of, 341ff, 348ff 
Wapta, Mt., 195 
Waterfall Peaks, 314 
Watkins Mountains, 146 
Watson, Mt., 493 
Whitesaddle, Mt., first ascent of, 67 
Whymper, Edward, ascents in 
Canada, 315 
Wilson, Mt., 218 
Wind River Range, 57ff, 137ff, 218, 
226ff, 307 
Wister, Mt., 305 
Wolfe, Dudley F. -% 
Wood, Mt.: 
attempt, on, 1ff 
climb of, 341ff 
Woodrow Wilson, Mt., 229f, 307 
Wyoming, 57ff, 136ff, 215ff, 226ff, 
234ff, 304ff, 491 
Yellowstone, photographing in, 215 
Yerupaja, Chico, 172 
Yerupaja, Nevado, 157, 162, 171 
Yoho-Waputik Group, 495 
Yukon Territory, 1ff, 341ff, 348ff 
Zdarsky, Mathias, 403ff 
Zoji, La, 10 
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